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FOREWORD 

THE  sermons  in  this  volume  are  spoken  addresses 
printed  from  verbatim  reports.  They  are  published 
almost  exactly  as  they  were  delivered.  The  directer 
method  of  expression  in  which  an  extemporaneous 
preacher  indulges  has  been  adopted  rather  than  a 
more  finished  literary  style. 

The  preacher  thinks  he  has  a  right  to  say  '  All 
things  are  mine/  and  therefore  deems  it  unnecessary 
to  acknowledge  the  many  writers  to  whom  he  is 
under  obligation.  He  hopes  he  has  been  able  to  do 
at  least  a  little  profitable  gleaning  in  a  field  where 
the  harvest  has  been  very  rich. 

J.  ERNEST  RATTENBURY. 
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I 
THE    TWELVE 

And  when  it  was  day,  He  called  His  disciples :  and  He 
chose  from  them  twelve,  whom  also  He  named  apostles. — 
LUKE  vi.  13 


THE    TWELVE 

THERE  are  some  people  who  see  a  deep  mystical 
significance  in  the  number  twelve.  It  is  probable, 
of  course,  that  our  Lord  chose  twelve  men  from  His 
disciples  to  be  His  apostles  on  the  analogy  of  the 
twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  but  it  is  quite  likely  that 
when  He  chose  these  twelve  men  He  was  limiting 
the  number  of  the  large  body  of  disciples  who 
followed  Him  for  His  own  personal  convenience.  A 
number  of  people  were  closely  attached  to  Him  in 
order  that  He  might  train  them,  instruct  them, 
equip  them  for  their  great  work. 

People  sometimes  argue,  from  the  election  of 
Matthias  to  fill  the  place  of  Judas,  that  there  was 
a  special  purpose  in  the  election  of  twelve  men  ;  but 
we  must  not  forget  that  the  greatest  of  all  the 
apostles  was  a  man  whom  Jesus  Christ  did  not  select 
at  this  time,  a  man  who  almost  clamours  for  the 
recognition  of  his  own  apostolic  calling ;  and  we 
can  hardly  suppose  that  if  there  was  any  special 
significance  in  the  number  of  the  apostles,  Paul 
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would  have  made  this  claim  in  so  vigorous  a 
fashion.  All  that  we  deduce  from  the  fact  of  the 
twelve  is  that  the  analogy  of  the  tribes  of  Israel 
suggested  to  Jesus  quite  naturally  the  limiting  of 
the  apostolate  to  twelve,  and  that  they  were  a 
loose  corporation  of  men,  who  were  called  for  the 
great  purpose  of  preaching  the  gospel  to  every 
creature. 


What  was  the  special  work  to  which  these  men 
were  called  ?  Jesus  called  these  twelve  men  to  be 
apostles — messengers — men  sent  forth  for  a  special 
purpose.  The  purpose  is  clearly  shown  in  the 
commission  that  He  gave  to  them  after  His 
resurrection — to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  whole 
world ;  and  the  method  by  which  they  were  to 
preach  that  gospel  was  by  being  witnesses  of  Him, 
witnesses  of  His  divinity,  and  particularly  witnesses 
of  the  great  fact  that  demonstrated  His  divinity, 
viz.  that  He  rose  again  from  the  dead.  This  of 
course  is  not  obvious  in  the  gospel  narrative,  but 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  it  is  quite  clear.  The 
essential  qualification  on  the  part  of  an  apostle  was 
that  he  should  be  a  witness  of  the  resurrection. 
Matthias  was  elected  to  the  apostolic  circle  because 
he  witnessed  the  resurrection,  and  Paul  bases 
amongst  other  reasons  his  claim  to  the  apostolate 
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on  the  fact  that  he  is  a  witness  of  the  resurrection 
— because  he  is  a  man  to  whom  the  living  Christ 
has  appeared. 

Now  this  does  not  seem,  as  one  reads  the 
gospel  narrative,  to  be  Christ's  first  object  in 
calling  the  apostles.  In  Matt.  ix.  36,  for  instance,  it 
seems  as  if  the  apostles  were  called  for  the  imme- 
diate work  of  preaching  the  gospel  to  needy  people. 
At  the  same  hour  that  Jesus  was  stirred  to  com- 
passion by  the  sight  of  the  multitude  He  sent  the 
disciples  forth  upon  a  mission  of  preaching  and 
healing. 

Are  we  to  assume,  therefore,  that  the  decision 
that  these  men  were  to  be  witnesses  of  His 
resurrection  gradually  grew  up  in  the  mind  of 
our  Lord  ?  Surely  we  may  claim  with  certainty 
that  this  purpose  was  always  present  with  Him. 
He  wanted  men  who  would  be  witnesses  of  His 
divinity  and  His  mission,  and  He  spent  His  time 
in  training  and  equipping  and  instructing  these  men 
for  their  great  work.  That  first  narrow  apostolic 
commission  they  fulfilled  was  in  itself  a  part  of 
their  equipment.  And  we  find  that  Jesus  spent  a 
great  part  of  His  ministry  in  the  training  and 
directing  and  controlling  of  these  men,  in  order 
that  they  might  carry  out  His  great  world-purpose. 
The  significance  of  their  apostolate  was  gradually 
revealed  to  them  as  events  developed,  until  they 
realized  it  adequately  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost. 
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There  are  two  things  about  the  apostles  that  I 
would  like  to  mention  in  passing,  viz.  that  they  are 
all  characterized  by  the  most  complete  obedience 
and  docility  of  spirit.  Two  words  of  Jesus  they 
always  fulfilled— '  Follow  Me  ! '  '  Learn  of  Me  I ' 
When  we  read  of  the  calling  of  the  different  apostles, 
we  find  they  did  literally  leave  all  and  follow  Jesus. 
Whatever  differences  of  opinion  they  might  have 
amongst  themselves,  however  opinionated  some  of 
them  might  be  at  times,  they  were,  on  the  whole,  as 
a  body,  docile,  teachable  children,  if  I  may  use  such 
a  word,  learning  of  Jesus.  They  are  scholars  in 
His  school — obedient  and  docile.  He  told  them  His 
special  secrets — '  To  you  it  is  given  to  know  the 
mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  God.1  He  gave  them 
special  teaching.  He  was  continually  trying  to 
interpret  His  life  and  mission  to  them,  which  they 
continually  misunderstood.  He  specially  prays  for 
them.  It  is  quite  evident  that  they  and  their 
mission  lie  near  to  His  heart. 

In  succeeding  sermons  I  hope  to  show  by 
many  illustrations  how  Jesus  trained,  instructed, 
equipped,  and  disciplined  these  men  for  their  life- 
work,  but  I  want  rather  this  morning  to  speak  of 
one  aspect  of  their  life,  and  that  a  principal  one. 
In  all  our  Lord's  teaching  of  His  apostles,  in  all  His 
schooling  of  them,  all  the  instructions  that  He  gave 
them,  He  always  teaches  them  with  the  sound  of  the 
multitude  in  their  hearing.  May  we  never  lose  the 
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sound  of  the  world's  woe  !  There  are  passages 
which  would  tend  to  make  us  think  our  Lord 
treated  the  apostles  as  a  little  exclusive  body  apart 
from  the  world,  but  a  more  careful  analysis  of  these 
passages  will  show  that  all  His  teaching,  however 
secret  it  might  be,  was  teaching  that  was  to  be 
declared  ultimately  upon  the  housetops.  One  can 
see  a  good  deal  of  the  significance  of  the  apostolate 
as  one  thinks  of  it  in  relation  to  the  multitude. 

Let  me  remind  you  of  three  passages  which  illus- 
trate what  I  mean.  The  first  is  in  the  fifth  chapter 
of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel.  You  remember  what  is 
written  there  :  '  And  seeing  the  multitudes,  He 
went  up  into  a  mountain/  I  have  often  wondered 
what  people  would  have  thought  of  Jesus  if  that 
was  the  only  fragment  of  knowledge  which  we  had 
concerning  Him,  '  Seeing  the  multitudes,  He  went  up 
into  a  mountain/  He  turned  His  back  upon  them, 
like  many  other  of  the  great  teachers  of  the  world. 
One  could  almost  suppose  He  would  say,  if  you 
knew  nothing  else,  '  I  hate  the  vulgar  crowd,  and 
hold  aloof/  He  left  the  multitudes  and  went  up 
into  a  mountain,  and  His  disciples  came  to  Him, 
and  He  opened  His  mouth  and  taught  them.  The 
only  people  He  could  teach  were  the  people  who 
took  the  trouble  to  climb.  That  is  true  of  all  great 
prophets  and  teachers.  The  only  people  they  can 
teach  are  the  climbers.  Ruskin  pointed  out  long 
ago  in  his  book  on  books  that  there  is  no  '  open 
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sesame  '  to  literature — the  palaces  of  the  dead 
kings.  A  man  must  struggle,  fight,  humble  himself 
in  order  to  enter  these  palatial  places. 

You  have  an  illustration  of  this  in  the  action  of 
Jesus.  The  people  who  climb  are  not  the  people 
who  are  to  be  found  in  the  valleys.  Jesus  leaves 
the  multitude,  and  goes  to  the  mountain. 

You  might  think  when  you  read  an  incident  of  that 
sort  that  our  Lord  despised  the  multitude,  looked 
upon  it  with  contempt,  because  He  could  only  reveal 
Himself  to  the  disciples.  It  is  quite  likely  that  the 
sermon  He  preached  on  the  mountain  top  was  a  sort 
of  ordination  charge  which  He  gave  to  those  apostles 
of  His.  And  what  does  Jesus  say  to  these  men  on 
the  mountain  top  ?  What  is  His  secret  teaching  ? 
When  He  lays  down  the  principles  of  the  kingdom 
to  these  men,  how  does  He  talk  ?  He  never  talks 
as  if  they  were  a  little  exclusive  set  or  coterie.  He 
says  there,  on  the  mountain  top,  thinking  of  the 
multitudes  below,  'Ye  are  the  light  of  the  world. 
Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth.' 

Now  what  is  implicit  in  this  narrative  is  quite 
explicit  in  the  statement  in  Matt.  ix.  36.  Our  Lord 
looks  on  the  multitude  and  is  moved  to  compassion. 
I  don't  believe  Matthew  would  have  been  interpolat- 
ing what  was  untrue  if  he  had  put  these  words  into 
the  fifth  chapter  of  his  Gospel.  Jesus  never  saw  the 
multitude  without  being  moved  with  compassion. 
It  stirred  Him  to  the  depths  when  He  saw  the 
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multitude,  and  thought  of  them  as  sheep  scattered 
without  a  shepherd.  It  is  very  interesting  to  see 
how  the  thought  of  our  Lord  develops  as  He  looks 
upon  that  multitude,  which  by  its  distresses  and 
distractions  moved  Him  to  compassion.  There  are 
other  people  who  have  been  moved  to  compassion 
when  they  saw  multitudes.  But  our  Lord  did  not 
stop  there.  He  was  no  sentimentalist.  He  did 
not  spend  His  time  in  emotional  thoughts  about  the 
multitude,  but  He  makes  practical  suggestions. 

There  is  nothing  more  striking  about  Jesus, 
of  whom  we  think  as  Eastern,  than  His  practical 
Western  sagacity.  This  is  shown  in  many  phases 
of  His  character.  He  sees  in  the  distractions  of 
that  multitude  a  sublime  opportunity.  '  The 
harvest  is  plenteous/  and  then  in  His  practical 
manner  He  says, '  The  labourers  are  few  ' ;  and  there 
and  then  without  any  waiting  He  thinks  about  that 
multitude  and  how  He  can  help  it.  Our  Lord  calls 
on  His  disciples  to  pray,  but  He  does  not  stop  there. 
His  prayer  becomes  work.  He  calls  the  twelve 
apostles  together  and  gives  them  authority  against 
unclean  spirits  to  cast  them  out,  and  to  heal  all 
manner  of  sickness.  He  gives  them  authority 
there  and  then  to  do  what  they  can  to  save  the 
multitude,  and  you  see  in  the  tenth  chapter  how  He 
trains  and  instructs  them  and  fits  them  for  the  great 
work  they  have  to  do.  He  immediately  sends  them 
forth.  In  His  training  of  the  disciples  He  always 
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has  the  world  in  mind.  The  most  striking  instance 
of  this  is  in  the  seventeenth  chapter  of  St.  John. 
That  great  high-priestly  prayer  is  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  revelations  of  the  mind  of  Christ.  He  is 
going  to  die  in  a  few  hours  for  the  world.  He  will 
give  His  life  a  ransom  for  the  many — the  multitude, 
and  you  have  an  opportunity  of  looking  into  His 
heart  and  seeing  what  He  thinks  in  that  supreme 
moment.  What  did  He  think  ?  '  I  pray  not  for 
the  world,  but  for  them  which  Thou  hast  given  Me 
out  of  the  world/  To  put  it  into  a  paradoxical 
form,  He  loves  the  world  so  much  that  He  declines 
to  pray  for  it .  He  feels  the  world's  salvation  depends 
upon  the  unity  and  purity  of  His  disciples,  and  in 
this  last  moment  when  He  pours  out  his  heart  to 
God,  the  one  thing  He  thinks  about  is  these  men, 
whom  He  has  called,  and  to  whom  He  has  committed 
His  great  life-work. 

As  we  think  of  these  instances  we  see  something 
at  least  of  the  commission — of  the  purposes  for 
which  they  were  called.  They  were  called  for  world- 
evangelization,  and  to  that  end  Christ  instructs 
them,  trains  them,  equips  them. 

II 

Now  I  want  more  particularly  to  ask  you  to 
consider,  What  was  the  equipment  of  these  men 
for  the  work  they  had  to  do  ?  Was  there  any 
special  fitness  in  them  for  their  great  work  ?  As  we 
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think  at  first  of  this  humble  circle  it  is  very  difficult 
to  say  there  was.  If  you  read  the  biographies  of 
great  men  you  will  find  that  all  skilful  biographers 
try  to  show  some  sign  of  future  greatness  in  their 
hero  in  his  early  childhood ;  and,  generally  speak- 
ing, people  who  become  greatly  distinguished  in  any 
branch  of  life  have  obvious  natural  gifts  for  that 
distinction — gifts  that  are  sometimes  awakened  by 
a  great  external  influence,  as  in  the  case  of  Isaiah. 
The  thought  of  the  lost  leader  of  Israel  made  that 
man  realize  his  own  capacity  for  leadership,  and 
cry,  '  Here  am  I !  Send  me  !  * 

Ruskin  in  an  autobiographical  moment  says 
when  he  was  nine  years  old  he  wrote  a  poem, 
beginning  '  Papa,  how  pretty  the  icicles  are  ' ;  and 
that  afterwards  he  never  said  anything  that  was 
not  previously  present  in  his  childish  poems.  Exag- 
geration, you  say  !  Yes,  but  not  without  large 
elements  of  truth. 

But  was  there  any  particular  qualification  about 
these  disciples  ?  They  seemed  commonplace  men. 
They  were  commonplace  men ;  and  yet  I  think  we 
can  answer  that  question  in  the  affirmative.  These 
men  were  magnificently,  superbly  equipped  for  the 
work  they  had  to  do.  The  preaching  Jesus  Christ 
wanted  them  to  deliver  was  not  rhetoric  but  wit- 
ness ;  and  simple-hearted,  truth-loving,  literal  men 
were  the  very  type  of  men  competent  to  be  wit- 
nesses to  the  great  fact  they  had  to  declare.  And 
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the  more  you  think  about  these  men  the  more  you 
will  see  their  supreme  competency  for  the  work  Jesus 
Christ  had  for  them.  I  will  not  deny  that  for  the 
most  part — not  altogether,  but  for  the  most  part — 
they  were  commonplace  men,  men  who  had  no  very 
great  world-interests.  That  was  why  they  became 
so  absorbed  in  Christ.  They  had  one  hero,  and 
Jesus  Christ  wanted  men  with  one  hero  to  talk 
about  Him.  They  did  not  need  as  much  emptying 
as  some  men  with  higher  endowments  would  have 
done.  Jesus  Christ  never  works  except  through 
self-emptied  men.  You  say,  If  culture  is  not  an 
apostolic  qualification  then  what  of  St.  Paul  ? 
St.  Paul's  apostolate  would  not  have  been  successful 
if  he  had  not  learnt  to  say  '  he  would  know  nothing 
amongst  men  save  Christ  and  Him  crucified/  It  is 
true  there  was  no  apostle  to  whom  Christ  was  more 
a  hero  than  this  man  of  culture,  and  yet  we  know 
that  very  often  men  highly  endowed  let  these  very 
high  endowments  stand  in  the  way  of  the  great 
simple  thing  that  supremely  matters — their  witness 
of  Christ.  This  is  the  sign  of  apostleship — '  Sell  all 
that  thou  hast  and  give  to  the  poor/  I  remember 
hearing  a  man  once  say,  when  some  one  asked  him 
whether  that  meant  that  all  Christ's  disciples  ought 
to  sell  all  they  have,  '  No,  it  doesn't  mean  that. 
Christ's  disciples  need  not,  but  Christ's  apostles 
must.'  It  was  a  theological  distinction  of  a  subtle 
character,  but  whether  or  not  it  be  true  of  Christ's 
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disciples,  it  is  certainly  true  of  Christ's  apostles. 
The  man  who  is  an  effective  witness  of  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  man  who  sells  all  that  he  has. 
He  must  be  a  self-emptied  man.  That  does  not 
apply  simply  to  economic  possessions  but  to  all 
our  possessions.  We  must  give  them  utterly  to 
Christ.  He  must  be  all  and  in  all  if  we  are  to  be 
apostles.  He  wants  emptied  men — men  through 
whom  He  can  shine. 

The  old  mystics  felt  this  wonderfully — none  more 
so  than  that  extraordinary  man,  St.  John  of  the 
Cross,  who  felt  the  only  way  in  which  perfection 
was  to  be  attained  was  by  getting  rid  of  all  the  things 
of  this  earthly  life,  ridding  the  soul  even  of  senses 
and  intellect.  May  I  freely  paraphrase  what  he 
says : 

Into  the  darkness  of  the  night 
With  heartache  kindled  into  love 

I  made  my  quest. 
My  only  guide  the  heavenly  light 
Within  my  breast. 

The  house  I  left  is  rapt  in  sleep — 
Senses  and  intellect  my  home — 

A  naked  soul, 

By  unaccustomed  roads  I  creep 
On  to  my  goal. 

For  the  highest  witness  you  must  have  an  utterly 
absorbed  man.  Who  was  the  greatest  witness  who 
ever  lived  outside  Christianity  ?  I  venture  to  say 
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it  was  James  Boswell.  If  you  read  about  the 
eighteenth  century  you  will  find  a  great  many  men 
who  talked  about  the  stupidity  of  Boswell.  I  re- 
member this  is  so  in  Frankfort  Moore's  Life  of  Oliver 
Goldsmith.  Boswell  is  blamed  because  he  could 
not  understand  Goldsmith.  His  mental  denseness 
is  evident  by  the  things  he  said  about  him.  The 
very  irony  and  humour  of  Goldsmith  seemed  absurd 
to  this  stupid  man,  Boswell.  Well,  he  may  not 
have  been  a  man  of  the  greatest  gifts,  but  he  was 
the  finest  witness  who  ever  lived.  If  you  want  to 
know  the  eighteenth  century  read  Boswell 's  Life 
of  Johnson.  No  man  ever  so  lost  himself  in  testi- 
mony as  that  man.  You  may  say  that  the  way 
in  which  he  gives  you  a  literal  account  of  all  that 
Johnson  did  is  absurd,  but  he  has  succeeded  in 
making  the  great  burly  form  of  the  eighteenth- 
century  doctor  live.  He  suppressed  himself  ;  people 
laughed  at  him ;  but  he  gained  immortality  by 
being  a  witness. 

That  must  be  our  attitude  to  Jesus.  Self-emptied, 
full  of  Christ.  That  is  what  Christ  wants  in  His 
apostles ;  and  these  men  were  particularly  fitted  by 
their  very  character  and  limitations  to  be  witnesses 
of  the  Lord.  I  know  they  were  very  commonplace 
people  on  the  whole.  I  think  that  is  the  finest 
thing  about  Christianity.  There  are  far  more 
commonplace  people  in  the  world  than  any  other 
sort,  and  every  one  can  be  an  apostle.  There  are 
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all  sorts  of  gifts  that  will  enrich  apostleship.  I 
believe  God  Himself  can  make  better  music  out  of 
a  noble  organ  than  a  penny  whistle.  I  think  that 
is  quite  true  ;  but  the  great  essential  thing  was 
what  these  men  had — they  were  self-emptied  and 
absorbed  in  Christ.  They  were  literal-minded  men. 
Yes,  Jesus  talked  mysticism  to  them,  but  they  did 
not  understand  Him.  When  He  talked  about  His 
body  they  thought  He  spoke  of  the  Temple.  And 
they  tried  to  penetrate  the  great  mysterious  sayings 
by  some  straightforward  questions.  They  were 
plain  men,  and  Jesus  sometimes  confused  them. 
Their  very  literalness  made  them  magnificent 
witnesses. 

Have  you  ever  read  the  letters  of  James  Smetham, 
the  Methodist  artist  who  worked  in  this  very  part 
of  London  ?  He  talks  about  a  number  of  humble 
people  who  met  at  a  Methodist  meeting — '  A  gar- 
dener, a  baker,  a  cheesemonger,  a  postman,  and 
himself/  Those  are  the  sort  of  people  whom  he 
led  in  his  class.  How  he  delighted  in  that  class  of 
his,  and  in  talking  about  all  their  experiences ! 
The  first  time  I  looked  at  the  great  picture  that 
man  painted  I  could  not  help  thinking  of  those 
words  in  his  letter.  He  painted  a  picture  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  and  there  is  Jesus  in  the  midst ; 
and  I  am  quite  sure  that  those  twelve  apostles  are 
the  people  he  met  in  his  class,  for  they  are  just  the 
sort  of  people  I  have  met  in  class-meetings  over  and 
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over  again—rough,  rugged,  simple  people,  but  the 
very  people  to  make  apostles.  It  is  a  tremendous 
thing  to  have  a  religion  that  can  make  an  apostle 
out  of  anybody.  Many  religious  cults  require 
much  training  for  an  apostle,  but  not  so  the 
religion  of  Jesus  Christ.  I  do  not  mean  that 
these  men  were  without  individuality.  I  hope  in 
the  following  sermons  to  show  their  individuality. 
They  had  a  good  deal  of  individuality,  a  good  deal 
of  native  power  of  mind.  Some  of  them  had 
sublime  gifts  that  were  evoked  by  the  love  of  Jesus ; 
but  the  great  thing  about  these  plain,  simple, 
literal-minded  men  was,  they  were  just  the  men 
who  could  be  witnesses,  and  they  were  sublime 
witnesses. 

Charles  Dickens,  by  his  amazing  genius,  saw  in 
common  men  the  sublime  and  noble.  To  this 
extent  he  is  Christlike.  He  went  into  the  little 
boat  converted  into  a  dwelling-place,  and  found  an 
old  fisherman,  and  saw  in  him  a  man  more  like 
Jesus  than  any  character  ever  drawn  in  fiction. 
There  is  a  great  deal  more  of  the  sublime  in  the 
servant-maids  of  Dickens  than  in  Ouida's  duchesses  ! 
When  Jesus  saw  that  wavering,  uncertain  man  on 
the  Galilean  lake,  and  said  '  Thou  art  Peter,'  every- 
body laughed  and  thought  it  was  a  sublime  witticism. 
A  rock  in  a  man  like  that  !  Jesus  was  able  to  see 
the  inner  possibilities.  There  is  nothing  that  makes 
a  man  so  sublime  as  this  belief  of  a  man  self-emptied, 
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so   absorbed  with   the   great  Hero  that    he    loses 
himself. 

Ill 

Let  us  consider  how  the  work  of  the  apostles  is 
still  to  be  carried  on.  I  believe  it  is  to  be  carried 
on  by  the  apostolic  succession.  We  do  not  hear 
much  about  the  apostolic  succession  in  Noncon- 
formist churches,  I  know ;  and  you  are  told  in 
some  churches  that  the  apostolic  succession  depends 
upon  certain  mechanical  arrangements  which  have 
gone  on  through  many  centuries.  Well,  some  of 
the  men  under  mechanical  forms  were  apostles,  but 
that  had  nothing  to  do  with  their  apostleship.  A 
man  is  made  an  apostle  because  he  is  born  one. 
You  don't  make  a  king  by  crowning  him.  He  is  a 
king  when  you  crown  him.  The  same  with  apostle- 
ship.  The  true  apostolic  succession  is  the  suc- 
cession of  men  who  have  the  apostolic  spirit. 

What  is  the  apostolic  spirit  ?  It  is  the  spirit 
that  I  have  been  talking  about — that  spirit  of  self- 
emptiness.  What  was  the  apostolic  power  ?  The 
power  of  witnessing.  They  were  men  who  knew 
facts  and  who  could  talk  about  facts ;  men  who 
realized  that  Christ  was  risen,  and  who  wanted  to  tell 
the  world  of  the  Christ  they  loved.  The  apostolic 
succession  is  the  succession  of  men  who  bear  witness 
to  the  living  Christ,  and  they  are  witnesses  to  a  fact. 
I  believe  that  this  Church  and  Mission  can  become 
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a  Church  of  apostles  in  that  way — and  in  no  other 
way.  The  weakness  of  our  religious  life  to-day  is 
that  we  don't  bear  witness  to  facts,  but  to  quota- 
tions. The  weakness  of  our  church  life  is  we  are 
too  often  wanting  in  immediate  access  to  the  living 
God  ourselves,  we  are  only  bearing  witness  to  some 
tradition  of  the  past.  Our  fathers  knew  God,  and 
we  talk  about  what  they  said.  Jesus  did  not  want 
people  who  had  learnt  of  Him  in  schools,  but  who 
knew  Him  by  experience.  The  first  apostle,  the 
chief  of  the  apostles,  was  so  called  because  he  was 
so  blessed  as  to  be  able  to  see  that  Jesus  was  the 
very  Son  of  God,  the  very  centre  of  good.  He  was 
blessed  because  there  was  revealed  to  Him  that 
which  only  the  Father  revealeth. 

Brethren,  the  world  needs  apostles  to-day !  Do 
you  think  if  Jesus  came  to  this  great  London  of 
ours  and  looked  upon  the  multitude  He  would  be 
unmoved  ?  He  would  be  moved  with  compassion. 
We  get  so  used  to  the  sight  as  we  look  that  we 
don't  see.  The  world  needs  apostles  to-day.  There 
is  probably  no  place  in  the  world  where  there  are 
so  many  broken  hearts  as  in  London.  It  is  our 
work  to  heal  them ;  what  can  we  do  for  the 
salvation  of  London  ?  We  can  be  witnesses ;  but 
the  one  witness  that  matters  is  that  Christ  has 
risen  and  is  living  and  here,  our  Lord,  our  Com- 
panion, and  our  Friend. 

Have  we  spiritual  fact  and  reality  to  witness  to  ? 
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It  is  no  good  our  going  about  the  world  saying : 
'  Mr.  So-and-So  says  so-and-so/  or,  'it  was  written 
so  many  centuries  ago  so-and-so ' ;  or,  '  we  have 
such-and-such  authorities/  The  world  is  sick 
of  authorities !  It  wants  authority,  and  the  only 
authority  a  man  can  have  is  the  authority  of 
conviction  and  real  knowledge.  He  can  get  this 
in  living  access  to  our  living  Saviour.  How 
many  people  in  this  congregation  this  morning  can 
say  really  and  truly  that  God  has  talked  to  them  ? 
Who  can  say,  '  I  have  heard  His  voice.  I  know 
that  Jesus  Christ  lives  and  reigns  '  ?  If  you  know 
that,  you  will  be  an  apostle.  It  is  a  fact,  and 
bearing  witness  to  the  facts  will  save  the  world. 
Oh,  in  the  closing  moments  of  this  service  by  His 
infinite  grace  may  God  cleanse  our  hearts  from  their 
worldliness  and  pride  !  Let  us  get  out  of  our  minds 
all  the  intermediary  things,  and  come  right  up  to 
Him,  and  say  in  the  words  of  one  of  His  saints  of 
another  day :  '  Speak,  Lord,  for  Thy  servant 
heareth ! '  Then  you  will  have  something  to  talk 
about.  It  is  that  sort  of  thing  that  makes  a  man 
impatient  with  his  one  tongue  and  gives  him 
to  cry — 

O  for  a  thousand  tongues  to  sing 
My  great  Redeemer's  praise ! 


II 

SIMON    PETER 
I.     Simon,  the  Son  of  John 

Simon  Bar- Jonah. — MATT.  xvi.  17 


II 

SIMON    PETER 
I.    Simon,  the  Son  of  John 

MY  subject  is  Simon,  son  of  John,  the  natural  man, 

who  inherited  very  likely  from  his  father  not  only 
his  strong  nature,  but  many  of  his  prejudices  and 
limitations  ;  and  I  ask  you  to  consider  the  natural 
character  of  this  man  Simon,  son  of  John,  as  revealed 
by  the  various  incidents  in  which  he  figures,  par- 
ticularly in  the  gospel  narratives. 


One  thing  is  evident  about  Simon,  son  of  John, 
and  that  is,  he  was  the  most  interesting  of  the 
apostles.  It  may  be  perfectly  true  to  say  that 
John  was  the  beloved  disciple,  but  Simon  was 
essentially  the  interesting  disciple.  His  character 
was  full  of  interest  to  Jesus,  for  Jesus  speaks 
much  more  about  him,  and  much  more  to  him, 
than  to  any  of  His  other  followers,  perhaps 
more  than  to  them  all  put  together.  That  he  was 
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an  interesting  character  to  the  other  members  of 
the  apostolic  group  is  quite  evident  from  the 
prominence  of  his  position  in  the  four  Gospels. 

A  great  deal  has  been  made  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  of  the  primacy  of  Peter — a  great 
deal  that  is  very  absurd ;  and  yet  no  reader  of 
the  Gospels  can  deny  the  pre-eminence  of  Peter. 
He  is  naturally  the  first  man  on  all  the  apostolic 
list.  He  was  actually  the  mouthpiece  of  the 
disciples.  He  expressed  clearly  what  they  felt 
dimly.  He  saw  men,  where  they  saw  '  men  as 
trees  walking ' ;  and  it  was  quite  natural  that 
after  the  death  of  Jesus  and  after  His  resurrection 
he  should  be  the  spokesman  of  the  apostles  on 
the  Day  of  Pentecost.  He  stands  out  as  the  most 
conspicuous  figure  of  the  group  until  even  one 
more  conspicuous  arises,  and  Peter  decreases  and 
Paul  increases. 

What  is  it  that  makes  Simon  so  interesting  ? 
Is  it  not  that  he  is  an  elemental  man,  a  strong  man 
of  strong  passions,  strong  feelings,  impulsive,  really 
courageous  and  outspoken,  but  essentially  human 
both  in  his  achievements  and  in  his  limitations, 
both  in  his  successes  and  in  his  failures  ?  He  is 
clay,  and  perhaps  not  very  fine  clay.  He  was 
essentially  the  type  of  man  that  you  call  '  of  the 
earth,  earthy.' 

Some  of  you  are  familiar  with  Browning's  poem, 
'  James  Lee's  Wife,'  and  you  will  remember  how  in 
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that  poem  she  describes  her  relation  to  her  husband, 
her  love  for  her  husband,  and  how  she  depicts  him, 
and  in  some  sense  analyses  him  ;  and  there  is  a 
great  deal  that  she  says  about  that  other  seaman 
and  fisherman  husband  of  hers  that  applies  to 
the  apostolic  fisherman.  She  says  : 

I  took  you  :    how  could  I  otherwise  ? 

For  a  world  to  me,  and  more  ; 
For  all,  love  greatens  and  glorifies 
Till  God's  aglow,  to  the  loving  eyes, 

In  what  was  mere  earth  before 

Yes,  earth — yes,  mere  ignoble  earth ! 

Now  do  I  mis-state,  mistake  ? 
Do  I  wrong  your  weakness  and  call  it  worth  ? 
Expect  all  harvest,  dread  no  dearth, 

Seal  my  sense  up  for  your  sake  ? 

Oh,  Love,  Love,  no,  Love  !    not  so,  indeed  ! 

You  were  just  weak  earth,  I  knew  : 
With  much  in  you  waste,  with  many  a  weed, 
And  plenty  of  passions  run  to  seed, 

But  a  little  good  grain  too. 

And  Peter  is  essentially  earth — strong  earth,  if  you 
like  ;  but  earth  greatened  and  glorified  by  love 

Till  God's  aglow,  to  the  loving  eyes, 
In  what  was  mere  earth  before. 

You  cannot  compare  Peter  to  some  fine  delicate 
Aeolian  harp  which  catches  the  breezes  and  makes 
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music.  You  don't  think  of  him  as  fine  and  deli- 
cate and  sensitive  and  artistic.  Simon  is  not 
a  man  of  that  type.  He  is  strong,  assertive, 
bluff,  humorous.  He  is  a  man  who  is  made  of 
clay — strong  clay.  He  is  a  man,  every  inch  of  him  ; 
but  he  certainly  lacks  some  of  the  more  delicate 
characteristics  that  we  shall  see  in  other  members 
of  the  apostolic  group.  It  would  have  been  very 
easy  for  the  really  earthy  side  of  Peter  to  have 
submerged  everything  great  and  good  in  him ; 
but  Jesus  found  in  him,  and  made  out  of  him,  music 
that  no  one  could  have  expected  who  merely  knew 
him  as  Simon,  the  Son  of  John.  He  was  often 
blundering,  clumsy,  inappropriate,  irrelevant,  lack- 
ing the  finer  spiritual  instincts  ;  and  yet  there  is 
this  about  him,  that  under  very  great  emotion  he 
is  capable  of  the  higher  inspirations.  He  feels, 
and  feels  more  keenly  than  the  others  do.  When 
he  is  stirred  he  becomes  a  tremendous  power  for 
good.  But  there  is  nothing  subtle  or  delicate  about 
him.  Everything  to  him  is  either  black  or  white, 
good  or  bad.  He  is  as  quick  to  repent  as  he  is  to 
sin  ;  to  ask  forgiveness  as  to  offend.  Bold  as  he 
is,  in  certain  moods  he  is  capable  of  sudden  frights. 
There  is  in  him  a  combination  of  the  characters 
that  go  to  make  the  average  man  in  an  extra- 
ordinary degree.  He  was  a  man  essentially  in  the 
grip  of  what  we  call  the  '  old  Adam/  Peter  from 
some  points  of  view  reminds  me  very  much  of 
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the  experience  of  Faithful  in  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's 
Progress.  Faithful  tells  Christian  how  he  met 
Adam  the  first.  He  says  : 

'  So  I  turned  to  go  away  from  him  ;  but  just  as 
I  turned  myself  to  go  thence,  I  felt  him  take  hold 
of  my  flesh,  and  give  me  such  a  deadly  twitch  back, 
that  I  thought  he  had  pulled  part  of  me  after  him- 
self ;  this  made  me  cry  "  O  wretched  man  !  " 

And  as  one  reads  the  history  of  Peter,  one  sees 
many  instances  when  '  Adam  the  first '  gets  hold 
of  him,  and  gives  him  '  such  a  deadly  twitch  back ' 
that  he  almost  thinks  he  has  carried  him  away 
after  himself. 

And  so  I  say  that  this  man,  clay  though  he 
is,  the  sort  of  man  that  one  thinks  of  as  of  the 
earth,  earthy,  passionate  and  turbulent,  and  in 
very  many  ways  worldly,  has  this  about  him,  that 
he  combines  in  an  extraordinary  degree  those  things 
that  go  to  make  average  human  nature.  //  Peter 
were  not  a  real  man  he  might  almost  be  a  myth  of 
human  nature.  He  stands  for  the  stuff  out  of  which 
the  average  human  being  is  made.  It  is  a  matter 
for  great  note,  as  I  hope  to  show  when  I  come  to  the 
conclusion  of  what  I  have  to  say  this  morning,  that 
Jesus  Christ  chooses  as  His  chief  disciple  and  apostle 
a  man  who  is  made  of  the  same  stuff  and  passions 
as  we.  We  may  sometimes  have  our  doubts, 
when  we  read  about  Elijah,  that  he  was  a  man  of 
like  passions  with  ourselves  ;  but  we  should  never 
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doubt  if  we  read  that  about  Peter,  for  we  find 
ourselves  (and  ourselves  very  often  not  at  our 
best)  very  largely  in  the  apostle  Peter,  and  so  he 
remains  a  continual  help  and  inspiration  to  us. 

II 

Now    let    us    briefly  examine  how  all    this    is 
illustrated  by  what  we   know  of  Peter.     I   must 
select  certain  familiar  instances  to  show  how  the 
human    instinct,    the    human    achievement,    the 
human    limitations    and    weaknesses    characterize 
him  throughout.     Let   us  begin  with  our  Lord's 
famous  analysis  of  Simon.    He  says  he  shall  be 
called  '  Peter/  the  man  who  shall  become  a  rock  ; 
the  man  who  actually  is  Simon,  but  who  shall  be 
Peter.    Now  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  when  our 
Lord  Jesus   Christ  had  His  first   interview  with 
Simon,  and  said  these  words  to  him,  they  would 
almost  appear  humorous  to  the  other  people  who 
heard  them,  and  who  knew  Simon.    They  could 
think  of  him  as  anything  but  a  rock.    He  was  so 
undependable,   so  wavering,   so  passionate,   going 
this  way  and  that  way  ;  a  creature  of  impulses,  no 
one  could  restrain  him,  no  one  could  control  him ; 
he  was  popular ;   he  was  bluff  and  hearty,  '  Hail- 
fellow-well-met  '  with  everybody ;   but  he  was  not 
the  sort  of  man  upon  whom  anybody  could  depend. 
His   temperament    was   emotional    and   sanguine, 
full   of  kindly  impulses,  but  apparently  he  lacked 
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in  those  qualities  which  would  make  him  a  sound 
and  reliable  man ;  and  for  Jesus  to  come  to 
this  man  and  say,  '  Thou  art  Peter ! '  to  say 
'  Thou  art  a  rock  1  Thou  art  the  very  man  upon 
whom  I  shall  depend,  on  whom  I  shall  build/ 
must  have  seemed  almost  a  joke,  I  think,  to  the 
people  who  heard  what  Jesus  said. 

I  don't  think  we  realize  sufficiently — although  I 
don't  want  to  enter  into  that  this  morning — the 
humour  of  Jesus.  One  of  the  ways  by  which  we 
shall  best  understand  Jesus  is  to  discern  the  illumi- 
nating smile  upon  His  face.  Many  words  He  spoke 
would  obviously  make  the  people  laugh  when  they 
heard  them.  For  my  part  I  believe  that  when 
Jesus  said  to  Peter,  '  Thou  art  Peter  ! '  people  were 
not  only  struck  with  amazement,  but  seized  with 
amusement. 

And  yet  what  a  subtle  piece  of  analysis  it  was ! 
What  an  understanding  mind  was  revealed  when 
Jesus  said  this  to  Peter !  Christ  distinguished  two 
sets  of  impulsive  men.  One  man  who  rushes 
hither  and  thither,  and  does  this,  and  does  that, 
and  never  continues  in  one  state,  is  a  weak  man ; 
but  another  man  is  a  strong  man  undeveloped ; 
and  Jesus  had  the  discernment  to  see  the  strong 
man  in  Peter.  To  use  an  illustration,  it  was  just 
as  if  you  went  into  a  blacksmith's  shop  and  saw  the 
iron  there  burning  red,  perfectly  pliable  in  its 
molten  condition,  and  yet  you  know  that  that  very 
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metal,  which  can  be  twisted  and  moved  and  shaped 
into  any  form,  when  it  cools  will  become  one  of  the 
most  immobile  things,  dependable  for  building 
structures,  or  any  other  purpose  you  can  imagine 
for  which  endurance  and  strength  is  required. 
Where  other  people  only  see  the  pliability  and 
undependability  of  Simon,  Jesus  sees  the  molten 
iron  of  his  character.  He  sees  him,  as  it  were,  in  a 
fluid  state  before  he  solidifies.  He  is  the  igneous 
rock  which  is  still  in  its  igneous  condition,  and  He 
sees  that  this  man,  so  passionate,  so  hot-headed,  so 
undependable,  is  not  a  weak  man ;  but  his  very 
passion  and  hot-headedness  are  the  elemental 
characteristics  of  his  splendid  strength,  and  He 
realizes  how  the  discipline  and  sorrow  of  life  will 
work  upon  that  man  until  he  literally  becomes 
Peter,  upon  whom  He  can  build,  and  upon  whom  He 
can  depend. 

Now  the  incidents  of  Peter's  career  illustrate 
this  conception  of  his  character,  and  one  of  the  most 
characteristic  is  that  first  fishing  incident,  when 
Jesus  tells  them  to  let  down  the  nets  again.  Peter 
lets  them  down,  and  takes  the  miraculous  draught 
of  fishes  so  that  the  net  breaks,  and  then  is  so 
utterly  amazed  at  what  happens  that  he  says, 
'  Depart  from  me,  for  I  am  a  sinful  man/  I  know 
that  passage  is  usually  interpreted  as  an  expression 
of  Peter's  penitence  in  the  vision  of  Christ.  That 
may  have  something  to  do  with  it,  but  it  is  very 
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much  more  likely  to  be  an  expression  of  Peter's 
independence.  Here  is  Peter,  an  expert  fisherman, 
who  knows  how  to  catch  fish.  That  is  one  thing 
that  he  does  know  perfectly  well.  He  has  been 
fishing  all  night  and  has  failed  to  catch  anything  ; 
but  Jesus,  a  carpenter,  who  knows  nothing  about 
fishing,  tells  him  how  to  catch  fish,  and  Peter  has 
wonderful  success  in  obeying  His  directions.  Then 
the  human  being  rises  in  protest  :  '  Here  am  I,  a 
trained  expert  who  know  my  work  thoroughly, 
and  this  man  comes  along  with  His  supernatural 
knowledge,  and  gives  me  a  success  that  my  own 
skill  and  my  own  knowledge  could  not  give.  I  am 
only  an  average  man.  I  don't  want  this  super- 
natural help  and  interference.  Let  me  stand  on  my 
own  merits  and  work  according  to  my  own  skill. 
I  would  rather  be  independent.  Depart  from  me  ! ' 
That  is  what  Peter  means.  He  wants  to  assert  his 
own  independence.  Of  course  it  seems  to  him  a 
terribly  humiliating  thing  that  knowledge  of  this 
sort  should  give  him  the  success  his  own  expert 
experience  failed  to  give  him,  and  that  is  essentially 
a  man's  feeling. 

You  have  a  great  deal  of  insight  into  the  character 
of  Peter  in  the  Caesarea-Philippi  incident.  If  you 
read  St.  Luke's  Gospel,  you  will  find  that  there 
is  a  curious  sequence  of  illuminating  events.  Peter 
has  given  to  him  the  sublime  inspiration  with  which 
he  cries,  '  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  son  of  the  living 
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God ! '  and  the  great  words  of  Jesus  come  back  to 
him,  blessing  him ;  and  then,  after  that,  what 
happens  ?  Jesus  begins  to  reveal  to  His  disciples 
that  He  must  suffer  and  die,  and  then  Adam  the 
first  gets  hold  of  him,  and  Peter  '  has  a  deadly 
twitch  back  again,'  because  it  seems  to  Peter  a 
thing  almost  incredible  that  his  Lord  should  die. 
It  is  'humiliating  to  the  dignity  of  his  Lord.  He 
cannot  bear  to  think  of  such  a  thing.  He  has  seen 
that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  the  living  God,  the  Messiah  ; 
and  Peter's  mind — of  course  filled  with  Oriental 
imagery — thinks  of  the  glory  and  triumph  of  that 
kingdom  that  Jesus  will  set  up,  when  the  Roman 
power  is  overthrown  ;  and  yet  this  man  begins 
to  hint  to  them  that  He  is  going  to  suffer  and  die. 
You  see  the  human  instinct,  the  natural  instinct,  of 
Peter  coming  out.  '  Why  shouldst  Thou  suffer 
such  an  indignity,  and  why  should  I  suffer  such 
indignity  as  to  be  the  disciple  of  a  man  who  is 
going  to  be  defeated  like  that  ?  '  Peter  was  not  a 
man  who  liked  to  be  on  the  losing  side.  It  is  a 
painful  thing  to  him,  and  he  says,  '  Be  it  far  from 
Thee,  Lord ' ;  and  then  there  comes  that  terrible 
rebuke  from  Jesus,  '  Get  thee  behind  Me,  Satan !  ' 
'  Thou  art  a  stumbling-block  to  Me,  for  thou  mindest 
not  the  things  of  God,  but  the  things  of  men.'  You 
get  occasional  glimpses  of  the  things  of  God,  but  the 
things  of  men  that  are  of  the  earth,  earthy,  are  those 
that  you  think  upon. 
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Then  Jesus  takes  Peter  and  James  and  John  to 
the  Mount  of  Transfiguration,  and  there  comes  the 
dazzling,  amazing  experience  of  the  mount.  Then 
Peter  speaks,  not  knowing  what  he  said,  but  feeling 
that  somebody  ought  to  speak  on  an  occasion  like 
that,  and  not  having  the  wisdom  to  keep  silent. 
When  he  speaks,  he  says,  '  This  is  a  magnificent 
land.  Let  us  stay  here  for  ever/  When  he  gets 
to  the  bottom  of  the  mountain  he  shows  quite 
clearly  he  has  not  learnt  the  lesson  of  the  mountain. 
He  is  weak,  and  incapable  of  carrying  out  his 
Lord's  commands. 

Or  again,  think  of  the  love  of  this  man's  heart. 
There  are  times  when  he  does  not  understand  Jesus. 
Peter's  devotion  never  stood  out  more  strongly  and 
magnificently  than  in  the  day  when  the  friends  of 
Jesus  were  leaving  Him  by  scores  and  hundreds 
because  of  the  mystical  character  of  His  teaching. 
Jesus  turned  to  His  disciples  and  said,  '  Will  ye 
also  go  away  ?  '  And  then  how  the  splendid  heart 
of  the  man  leaps  up  in  devotion  to  his  Lord,  and  he 
cries,  '  Lord,  to  whom  shall  we  go  ?  Thou  hast 
the  words  of  eternal  life ! ' 

If  one  follows  the  various  incidents  in  the  Gospel 
one  will  see  these  two  sides  of  Peter,  and  the  earthly 
side  the  most  conspicuous  on  every  occasion.  Was 
it  not  characteristic  of  Peter  when  Jesus  talked 
about  the  peril  of  riches,  and  said  that  a  man  must 
leave  all  things  to  follow  Him,  to  cry,  '  Lord,  we 
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have  forsaken  all  to  follow  Thee.  What  shall 
we  have  therefore  ?  '  The  commercial  man,  the 
bargainer,  the  man  who  sold  fish  on  the  shores  of 
the  lake,  was  there  in  Peter.  '  What  shall  we  have 
therefore  ?  '  Do  we  not  also  get  a  glimpse  into  the 
character  of  Peter  when  our  Lord  talks  about  the 
duty  of  forgiveness,  and  Peter,  with  a  practical 
question,  cries  out,  '  Lord,  how  often  shall  I  forgive  ? 
Seven  times  ?  '  And  there  comes  the  amazing 
rebuke,  '  Not  seven  times,  but  seventy  times 
seven/  It  seems  almost  incredible  to  the  man  who 
asks  the  questions. 

The  rapidity  of  the  man's  thought  and  emotions 
is  never  more  manifest  than  in  the  Passion  week. 
Take  the  incident  of  the  feet-washing.  The  disciples 
are  gathered  together  there,  and  Jesus  does  a 
surprising  and  even  astounding  thing.  He  makes 
Himself  for  the  moment  like  a  servant,  and  begins 
washing  one  disciple's  feet.  He  did  not  begin  with 
Peter.  The  other  disciples  were  all  too  astonished 
to  speak.  They  were  simply  dumb  with  amazement 
when  the  Master  became  a  slave  and  washed  their 
feet ;  but  by  the  time  He  gets  to  Peter,  Peter  has 
made  up  his  mind,  and  he  cries  out  in  indignation, 
'  Lord,  dost  Thou  wash  my  feet  ?  '  and  he  shows 
an  insolence  in  saying  that,  which  indeed  contradicts 
what  he  means.  He  wants  to  show  respect  to  his 
Lord ;  but  he  refuses  to  obey  Him  at  the  very 
moment  when  his  Lord  asks  for  his  obedience.  He 
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cannot  understand  it ;  but  when  Jesus  assures  him 
that  the  one  condition  of  partnership  with  Him  is 
that  He  shall  wash  his  feet,  he  cries,  with  effusive 
affection  and  devotion,  '  Lord,  not  my  feet  only, 
but  also  my  hands  and  my  head/  Then  the  Lord 
again  corrects  the  over-effusiveness  of  that  devotion, 
for  he  knows  his  Peter. 

And  again,  think  of  the  way  in  which  he  protested 
he  would  die  with  his  Lord.  Do  you  think  he  was  a 
hypocrite  when  he  said  that  ?  He  never  meant 
anything  more  truly  in  his  life  than  when  he  said 
he  would  lay  down  his  life  for  Jesus.  He  meant 
it  with  his  whole  heart.  '  I  will  follow  Thee !  I 
will  lay  down  my  life  for  Thee  ! '  But  his  enthusiasm 
is  corrected ;  and  then  think  of  the  tragedy  of  his 
fall !  It  was  so  human  !  First  the  boast,  and  then 
the  failure.  This  strong,  courageous  man  is  over- 
come by  the  sneer  of  the  servant-maid.  And  then 
his  penitence  !  It  makes  us  love  the  man.  We 
love  him  for  his  mistakes  as  well  as  for  his  penitence. 
How  the  man's  heart  broke  when  Jesus  turned  and 
looked  on  him  !  What  misery  to  that  loving  heart 
when  he  realized  his  treachery  to  his  Lord  ! 

Then  we  see  him  again  after  the  resurrection. 
There  is  another  fishing  incident  now,  another 
miraculous  draught  of  fishes  ;  but  Peter  has  learnt 
his  lesson.  He  does  not  now  say,  '  Depart  from 
me/  Directly  he  realizes  it  is  the  Lord  on  the  shore, 
he  throws  his  cloak  about  him  and  plunges  into  the 
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sea  that  he  may  be  the  first  man  to  get  to  the  feet 
of  Jesus ;  for  he  has  learnt  this,  that  independence 
of  Jesus  does  not  mean  strength.  Oh !  that  he  could 
be  at  His  feet,  clinging  to  His  garment,  never  losing 
Him  who  is  his  salvation  and  hope.  Then  come 
those  probing  questions,  '  Lovest  thou  Me  ?  ' 
Peter  is  humbled  now.  He  will  not  even  use  the 
Lord's  high  word.  He  uses  a  lesser  word.  He 
simply  makes  a  half  profession  of  love.  He  is 
humbled,  but  he  is  still  certain,  notwithstanding 
his  errors  and  mistakes,  of  his  poor,  erring,  weak, 
human  nature,  that  he  does  love  his  Lord ;  and 
then  at  that  sublime  moment  the  man's  foolish 
weakness  and  characteristics  emerge,  and  directly  he 
has,  as  it  were,  made  it  up  with  Jesus — for  it  seemed 
like  that  to  him — he  asks  a  question  about  other 
people,  and  he  says, '  Lord,  this  man — what  ?  '  He 
has  to  be  corrected  once  more,  strongly  and  tenderly 
— for  he  must  learn  to  obey,  '  What  is  that  to  thee  ? 
Follow  thou  Me  ! ' 

If  we  went  into  the  apostolic  history  we  should 
find  the  same  characteristics.  The  human  side  of 
Peter  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  is  very  strong  at 
times.  You  see  it  in  his  quarrel  with  Paul,  and  in 
his  prejudices.  It  took  a  long  time  to  make  him 
believe  that  a  Gentile  was  as  good  as  a  Jew.  It 
was  only  by  long  discipline  he  was  able  to  believe 
that.  Study  him  where  you  will  you  will  find  the 
elemental  human,  full  of  passions,  unruly,  with  the 
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finest  instincts,  but  yet  with  the  most  dreadful 
limitations,  reminding  us  so  much  of  ourselves. 
That  is  why  we  love  him  so  much. 

Now  the  more  we  think  of  Peter  the  more  we 
shall  find  he  is  made  out  of  thoroughly  human  stuff, 
the  very  stuff  out  of  which  we  are  made  ;  capable  of 
great  resolution,  but  also  of  sudden  falls  and  dis- 
comfitures ;  of  courage  and  cowardice.  But  there 
is  one  thing  you  cannot  say  against  Peter.  He 
never  had  a  cold  heart.  That  is  what  saved  the  man. 
His  was  a  fiery,  loving,  human  heart,  and  as  you  look 
at  him  throughout  you  feel  he  is  a  typical  human 
being. 

This  really  brings  a  great  lesson  to  us,  a  great 
inspiration,  if  we  will  only  take  it.  Christ  takes  the 
most  typical  human  being  He  can  find  for  His  chief 
disciple.  He  saw  human  nature — elemental  human 
nature — and  sanctified  it,  loved  it,  prayed  for  it. 
'  Satan  hath  desired  to  have  thee  to  sift  thee  as 
wheat ;  but  I  have  prayed  for  thee/  That  is  so 
true  of  human  nature  everywhere,  and  the  man 
who  was  to  be  the  primate  was  a  very  human 
man.  Let  us  see  whether  we  can  catch  one  or  two 
lessons  and  inspirations  for  our  own  life  from  this 
study  of  Peter,  the  typical  man. 

Ill 

(a)  What  can  God  do  with  the  typical  human 
being  ?  Peter  was  not  the  sort  of  man  who  was  a 
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born  saint.  He  was  not  a  great  scholar.  He  was 
a  simple  man,  with  a  soul  that  clave  to  the  dust, 
whom  it  was  very  possible  for  Adam  the  first  to 
grip  so  that  he  got  a  deadly  twitch,  and  felt  as  if 
Adam  the  first  had  taken  part  of  him  after  himself. 
Now  there  is  a  theory  that  you  must  have  a  special 
genius  for  religion — a  theory  that  was  very  cleverly 
expressed  and  expounded  some  years  ago  by  Mr. 
Cotter  Morison  in  his  great  work,  The  Service  of  Man. 
He  said  that  you  could  not  be  religious  without  a 
special  genius  for  it.  He  pointed  out  that  a  great 
musician  or  painter  must  be  born  to  be  a  great 
musician  or  painter ;  and  he  argued  that  men  like 
Louis  of  France  or  Francis  of  Assisi  were  great 
servants  of  God  and  humanity,  with  a  genius  as 
specialized  and  lofty  as  any  of  the  great  painters 
or  musicians. 

It  is  to  give  the  lie  to  that  theory  that  the  character 
of  Peter  is  worth  studying  for  one  thing.  Nobody 
can  say  who  studies  the  character  of  Peter  that  there 
is  any  sign  of  the  elements  of  a  great  saint  in  him. 
He  is  not  a  mystic,  a  delicate,  beautiful  soul,  as 
one  would  say.  There  is  nothing  of  that  sweet 
fragrance  and  shy  reserve  we  see  in  some  of  the 
world's  most  beautiful  souls.  He  is  made  out  oj 
common  clay — earth,  strong  earth,  we  will  say ; 
but  he  is  of  the  earth,  earthy.  He  is  a  man  amongst 
men  :  a  man  with  our  passions,  our  desires,  our 
difficulties  ;  and  this  is  the  clay  that  gets  into  the 
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hand  of  the  potter.  But,  as  we  shall  see  next  week, 
there  was  a  magnificent  vessel  made  out  of  this 
same  clay,  a  vessel  to  honour. 

We  are  very  often  troubled  and  limited  by 
the  sins  of  our  own  average  human  character ;  of 
'I'homme  moyen  sensuel.'  That  is  the  sort  of  man 
that  Peter  was,  and  we  wonder  whether  the  sublime 
heights  and  noble  things  are  for  us.  Ah  !  it  is  Peter 
himself,  Peter  himself,  speaking  to  men  who  were 
simply  drenched  in  the  filth  of  the  '  horrible  pit/ 
who  tells  them  that  are  called  to  be  partners  with 
God,  called  to  be  '  partakers  of  the  Divine  Nature  ' ! 
That  is  true  for  us.  Don't  be  led  away  with  the 
thought  that  you  have  no  special  genius  for  religion. 
That  is  one  of  the  devil's  favourite  temptations  to 
people  ;  but  don't  be  led  away  by  that.  Peter  had 
no  special  temperament  for  religion.  He  had  the 
very  sort  of  temperament  we  feel  is  against  religion. 
He  was  of  the  earth,  earthy.  It  is  out  of  that  man 
that  God  made  a  saint.  If  He  could  make  one  out 
of  him,  He  can  make  one  out  of  you  or  me. 

Then  think  again  of  what  an  essential  human  being 
Peter  was — a  man  full  of  human  pride  and  weak- 
ness, who  wanted  acknowledgement  for  his  service. 
He  was  very  big  in  some  ways,  but  very  little  in 
others.  We  love  him  because  of  his  faults.  You 
may  say  we  ought  not  to.  That  is  the  humanity  in 
us  springing  up  to  the  humanity  in  Peter.  We  love 
this  erring,  foolish  man,  who  was  so  often  the  victim 
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of  his  impulses.  If  the  Bible  talked  about  nobody 
but  high  and  lofty  saints  there  would  be  very  little 
religion  in  the  world  at  all,  for  there  are  very  few 
of  us  who  don't  feel  that  we  are  one  with  Peter  in 
his  sins,  his  struggles,  and  his  failures,  and  would 
fain  be  one  with  him  in  his  triumphs. 

(b)  Is  there  not  any  comfort  to  us  in  the  thought 
of  this  man  ?    We  have  failed  often  enough,  God 
knows.     We  have  had  courageous  words  on  our 
lips,  and  been  cowards  in  our  hearts  and  actions. 
We,  who  owe  so  much  to  our  Lord  at  times,  have 
denied  Him,   have   mocked  Him,   betrayed   Him. 
We  who  are  His  followers  have  been  thinking  more 
about  the  rewards  He  gives  than  of  His  love  to  us 
and  our  devotion  to  Him.      We  have  tried  to  be 
independent  and  go  on  in  our  own  strength  and 
to    succeed    without    Almighty    God.     We   have 
worked  when  we  ought  to  have  prayed,  and  God 
knows  we  have  fallen  often.    May  He  give  to  us 
those  scalding  penitential  tears  !     May  we  realize, 
as  Peter  realized,  that  Jesus  always  turns  and  looks 
upon  us  with  pity  and  sorrow,   with  convicting 
glance !    Peter  feh1,  yes,  but  he  '  fell  to  rise,  was 
baffled  to  fight  better/    That  is  one  of  the  lessons 
that  comes  to  us  from  the  life  of  this  strong,  burly 
man.     If  we  fall,  let  us  rise.     If  we  are  baffled,  let 
us  fight  better !    for  we  too  can  be  more  than 
conquerors. 

(c)  Do  not  forget,  finally,  that  this  man  was  a 
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victorious  man.  He  overcame.  He  overcame 
because  Jesus  saw  the  Peter  in  the  Simon,  the 
rock  in  the  waverer.  He  saw  the  end  when  Peter 
only  saw  the  beginning.  He  inspired  him  by  His 
hope  in  him.  He  held  before  him  the  crown  of 
life  which  he  would  one  day  win.  He  saw  in 
him  the  majestic,  noble  saint  and  martyr,  the 
apostle,  when  other  people  only  saw  the  rough, 
blundering,  impulsive,  hot-headed  though  hot- 
hearted  man.  That  is  what  Jesus  sees  in  you 
and  me.  '  Thou  shalt  be  called  Peter  ! '  That  is 
true  for  every  one  of  us.  After  all,  our  highest  self 
is  the  self  that  Jesus  sees.  It  is  not  the  self  of 
clay  and  earth  and  sin  and  error  that  Jesus  sees. 
Jesus  sees  in  us  Himself,  for  we  are  made  in  His 
image  and  likeness  ;  and  although  in  this  earthly 
life  of  ours  our  bodies  may  be  stained  and  our  minds 
may  be  sullied,  we  who  believe  in  the  forgiveness  of 
sins  believe  also  in  the  resurrection  of  the  body  ; 
and  one  day  we,  even  we,  shall  stand  before  His 
throne  not  as  we  appear  to  men,  not  as  we  appear 
to  ourselves,  but  as  we  appear  to  our  Lord,  like 
Him !  Let  us  fight  on !  He  that  endureth  to  the 
end  shall  wear  the  crown. 


Ill 

SIMON    PETER 
2.     The  Evolution  of  Peter 

Jesus  looked  upon  him,  and  said,  Thou  art  Simon 
ihe  son  of  John :  thou  shall  be  called  Cephas  (which  is  by 
interpretation,  Peter). — JOHN  i.  42 


Ill 

SIMON   PETER  (continued) 
2.  The  Evolution  or  Peter 

'  THOU  shalt  be  called  Peter.'  How  Simon  was 
made  into  Peter — the  evolution  of  Peter — that  is 
our  subject  this  morning.  Simon,  son  of  John,  as 
we  saw  last  week,  was  of  the  earth,  earthy ;  clay, 
though  strong  clay ;  a  man  of  like  passions  with 
ourselves ;  turbulent,  boisterous,  uncontrolled, 
thoughtless,  impulsive,  essentially  unreliable,  an 
elemental  human  being ;  not  a  bad  man,  but  a 
very  human  man  ;  with  strong  animal  instincts  and 
impulses,  quite  undeveloped  upon  the  spiritual  side. 

Now  if  you  take  up  your  New  Testament  and 
read  the  Epistles  of  Peter,  and  take  those — as  I 
believe  them  to  be — as  the  words  of  the  old  saint 
and  apostle  ;  if  you  listen  to  the  loving  counsels 
from  the  lips  of  that  venerated  man,  you  will  see 
what  a  change  there  is.  Take  the  epistle,  and 
choose  almost  any  passage  you  like  at  hazard. 
Listen : 

'  Wherefore  girding  up  the  loins  of  your  mind, 
53 
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be  sober,  and  set  your  hope  perfectly  on  the  grace 
that  is  to  be  brought  unto  you  at  the  revelation  of 
Jesus  Christ ;  as  children  of  obedience,  not  fashion- 
ing yourselves  according  to  your  former  lusts  in  the 
time  of  your  ignorance  :  but  like  as  He  which  called 
you  is  holy,  be  ye  yourselves  also  holy  in  all  manner 
of  living/ 

There  is  the  man  who  spent  his  energy  so  prodi- 
gally, saying,  '  Girding  up  the  loins  of  your  mind  ' ! 
Just  as  the  Oriental  must  gather  up  the  loose 
flowing  robes  if  he  wants  to  run,  and  tie  them  round 
his  waist — make  a  girdle  of  them — so  do  with  your 
thoughts  and  fancies  and  impulses.  Is  that  the 
same  Peter  ?  '  Be  sober  !  '  Was  Simon,  the 
son  of  John,  a  sober-minded  man  ?  '  Children 
of  obedience/  That  is  not  a  characteristic  of  this 
man,  Simon,  son  of  John.  Or  take  another 
passage  : — 

'  What  glory  is  it,  if,  when  ye  sin  and  are  buffeted 
for  it,  ye  shall  take  it  patiently  ?  but  if,  when  ye 
do  well  and  suffer  for  it,  ye  shall  take  it  patiently, 
this  is  acceptable  with  God/ 

'  Take  it  patiently/  Is  that  Simon,  the  son  of 
John  ?  I  see  him  take  the  sword,  and  Malchus 
has  lost  an  ear !  That  is  the  Simon  we  see  in  the 
Gospels. 

Yes,  Jesus  was  right.  '  Thou  shalt  be  Peter, 
steadfast,  reliable,  strong,  dependable  as  a  rock ' ; 
and  there  in  the  epistle  you  see  that  he  has  become 
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Peter — a  rock,  and  men  found  in  the  shadow  of 
that  great  rock  a  shelter  in  their  weary  land. 

But  what  has  made  the  difference  ?     How  did 
Simon  become  Peter  ? 


I  want  to  ask  you  first  of  all  to  think  generally  of 
the  miracle  that  grace  works  in  Simon.  There  are 
people  who  have  written  about  Simon  Peter  who  say 
that  nothing  but  a  stupendous  miracle  could  have 
made  the  change.  Of  course  that  is  true,  but  what 
they  mean  is  not  true.  Grace  is  always  a  miracle ; 
but  grace  was  no  more  a  miracle  in  Peter  than  it  is 
in  you  or  me,  and  no  less  in  us,  if  we  are  under  the 
influence  of  it,  than  it  was  in  Peter.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  development  of  Peter  of  which  other 
men  are  not  capable  under  the  same  influences  of 
the  divine  grace.  Grace  is  miraculous,  of  course, 
from  one  point  of  view  ;  but  it  is  ordinary,  and  may 
be  very  much  more  ordinary  if  men  will  only  let  it. 
Peter's  evolution  is  no  exception.  It  is  according 
to  the  normal  working  of  God's  grace. 

After  all,  you  must  not  forget  that  God  made 
Simon  as  well  as  Peter.  Some  people  talk  of  Simon 
as  if  he  were  a  creation  of  the  devil's,  and  Peter 
God's  creation.  But  God  has  His  purposes  in  that 
turbulent,  impulsive,  blundering  man,  Simon,  the 
son  of  John ;  and  the  truth  is,  if  you  study  the 
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character  of  Peter  you  will  find  that  the  temperament 
of  Simon  both  made  and  limited  Peter.  It  was  out 
of  that  very  clay,  that  strong  clay,  that  Peter,  the 
missionary,  the  saint,  the  apostle,  the  martyr,  the 
vessel  to  honour,  was  moulded  by  the  hands  of 
God. 

I  will  not  assert  that  there  are  things  that  God 
cannot  do  ;  but  I  will  assert  there  are  things  He 
never  does  do.  There  are  things  which  converting 
grace  never  does,  which  we  are  apt  to  overlook. 
Conversion  does  not  turn  a  negro  into  an  Englishman. 
It  will  not  transform  a  man  of  bilious  temperament 
into  a  man  of  nervous  temperament.  It  does  not 
change  a  man's  mental  characteristics,  any  more  than 
it  changes  the  colour  of  his  skin.  '  I  am  very  happy/ 
said  a  young  theological  student  of  my  acquaintance, 
some  twenty  years  ago,  in  a  class-meeting.  The 
wise  old  man  who  conducted  the  class  said,  '  Yes, 
you  were  born  happy.  You  would  be  happy  at  a 
funeral ;  but  it  is  no  proof  you  are  good.'  Some 
people  take  a  positive  joy  in  being  miserable, 
like  Dickens'  immortal  Mrs.  Gummidge.  A  man's 
temperament  is  not  changed  by  grace.  It  remains 
the  same  temperament.  Grace  works  through  the 
stuff  out  of  which  the  man  is  made.  It  does  not 
alter  it  out  of  all  shape.  The  temperament  is  the 
clay  which  the  potter  moulds  and  shapes  to  his  own 
purpose  ;  and  Peter's  blundering,  impulsive  tempera- 
ment was  not  to  be  crushed,  it  was  to  be  shaped. 
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God  takes  men  and  women  as  they  are.  He  has 
created  them  to  glorify  Him,  and  it  is  out  of  the  stuff 
He  has  created  that  He  brings  His  glory. 

Christ  works  on  the  lines  of  a  man's  gifts.  We 
must  not  suppose  because  we  see  a  man  with  gifts 
running  to  seed,  extravagant  in  expression,  that 
therefore  those  extravagances  were  gifts.  There 
is  some  wonderful  vital  force  behind  the  extrava- 
gances that  is  of  infinite  value  to  Almighty  God. 
Paul  understood  this.  He  says,  '  Be  not  drunk 
with  wine,  but  be  filled  with  the  Spirit/  '  Let  him 
that  stole  steal  no  more,  but  labour  with  his  hands.' 
The  thirst  for  excitement  and  human  acquisitive- 
ness are  not  bad  things.  When  the  thirst  for 
excitement  sends  men  into  alcoholic  intoxication 
it  is  a  bad  thing  ;  but  Paul  knows  that  human  nature 
needs  expression,  and  he  tells  the  people  who  got 
sensually  excited  to  get  spiritually  excited — to 
be  filled  with  the  Spirit — to  sing  hymns  instead 
of  the  songs  they  used  to  sing.  Acquisitiveness 
that  made  the  man  steal  is  not  a  bad  thing  in 
itself ;  the  right  satisfaction  of  it  is  to  labour  with 
one's  hands. 

It  is  just  so  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  works  with 
human  gifts.  It  is  so  with  Simon.  It  is  out  of  the 
earthy  Simon  that  Peter  is  made.  When  Jesus 
came  to  Simon  and  said,  '  Thou  shalt  be  called 
Peter,'  most  people  laughed.  They  did  not  see  the 
possibilities  of  Peter  in  Simon.  That  is  true  ;  but 
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Jesus  was  not  talking  fiction,  He  was  talking  fact. 
He  was  not  imagining,  He  was  seeing.  This  is  no 
prophecy  that  Simon  shall  be  so  utterly  changed 
that  he  shall  be  a  different  sort  of  man.  It  is  a 
piece  of  subtle  psychological  insight.  Jesus  was 
the  only  man  who  saw  what  there  was  in  Simon. 
Other  people,  as  I  reminded  you  last  Sunday  morn- 
ing, saw  the  waverer,  the  undependable  weak  man, 
the  man  so  much  the  creature  of  impulses  ;  but 
Jesus  saw  the  elemental  man.  He  saw  the  iron  in 
its  molten  condition  ;  when  it  was  pliable  it  could 
be  bent  this  way  and  that  way.  What  other  people 
thought  when  they  looked  on  that  passionate  man 
was  that  he  was  weak ;  but  Jesus  realized  that 
out  of  that  molten  condition,  with  the  tempering 
experience  of  life,  strength  would  be  produced.  He 
saw  in  this  passionate,  impulsive  man  the  stuff  out 
of  which  an  apostle  could  be  made.  Peter  was  not 
regenerated  by  having  his  nature  taken  out  of  him. 
His  nature  was  cleaned  and  glorified.  Christianity 
does  not  coat  a  man  with  a  little  veneer — it  brings 
out  the  true  grain  of  a  man.  Many  people  assume 
that  the  work  of  the  Christian  religion  is  to  white- 
wash a  man,  to  hide  his  character  in  a  sheet  of  white. 
It  is  an  utterly  wrong  conception  of  the  way  in 
which  God  deals  with  men.  As  you  know,  in  the  last 
century,  or  the  century  before,  it  was  the  custom  of 
people  to  whitewash  their  churches.  I  myself  have 
seen  marble  pillars — pillars  of  Purbeck  marble — 
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which  are  now  polished  and  beautiful,  but  which 
were  for  a  long  time  covered  with  whitewash. 
People  thought  the  whitewash  would  look  clean, 
and  the  marble  had  been  dirty  for  so  many  years 
that  it  looked  an  ordinary  sort  of  stone,  so  they 
whitewashed  it.  But  now  the  whitewash  has 
been  scraped  off  and  it  has  been  polished,  and 
you  can  see  the  real  beauty  of  it. 

That  is  the  way  God  deals  with  man.  He  does 
not  put  him  into  an  artificial  coating,  even  of 
Christlikeness  ;  He  sees  the  stuff  in  the  man  and  He 
develops  that  stuff.  We  have  very  great  mis- 
conceptions of  what  Christlikeness  means.  Christ- 
likeness  does  not  mean  imitating  Christ  in  an 
external  way  at  all.  Many  people  who  have  talked 
about  the  imitation  of  Jesus  have  made  the  most 
dreadful  mistake  about  it,  and  have  supposed  it  was 
a  modelling  of  their  life  after  the  external  fashion  of 
the  life  of  Jesus.  Go  into  a  room  and  see  an  artificial 
rose.  You  may  be  deceived  by  it.  I  have  been 
deceived  by  artificial  flowers  ;  but  you  touch  it  and 
find  it  is  cotton  and  paint  and  gum.  You  would 
say,  '  It  is  so  much  like  a  real  rose  that  it  almost 
deceived  me/  The  daisy  is  more  like  a  living  rose 
than  that  artificial  rose  ;  far  more  like  it.  The 
artificial  rose  is  a  sham  ;  the  daisy  is  a  living  thing, 
and  at  the  centre  of  its  being  is  subject  to  the  same 
laws  of  life  as  a  living  rose.  We  are  only  comparing 
the  surfaces  of  things  when  we  compare  the  artificial 
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with  the  real.  Real  likeness  is  a  much  deeper  thing. 
The  likeness  of  Peter  to  Jesus  was  vital,  not  super- 
ficial. Peter  is  not  to  be  made  artificially  and 
externally  like  Jesus.  The  man  is  most  like  Jesus 
Christ  who  can  say  at  the  end  of  his  life,  '  I  have 
finished  the  work  Thou  gavest  me  to  do.'  Such 
a  man  best  fulfils  the  best  purpose  of  his  life. 
God  has  a  divine  purpose  in  every  human  life,  and  it 
comes  along  the  development  of  the  man's  own  nature 
by  grace.  That  is  what  I  want  you  to  see  is  true 
of  Peter.  When  Jesus  saw  the  rock  in  Peter  He 
saw  the  materials,  the  temperament,  the  gifts,  the 
qualifications,  that  through  experience  and  discipline 
and  His  own  handling  would  make  a  strong  pillar 
of  the  Church  ;  nay,  even  the  rock  upon  which  He 
could  build. 


II 


Now  let  me  very  briefly  point  out  how  this  actually 
worked  in  his  life.  We  will  review  the  incidents 
of  his  life  about  which  we  spoke  last  Sunday,  only 
from  a  different  point  of  view.  Jesus  sees  the 
actual  material  is  in  Peter.  We  have  seen  he  was 
in  many  ways  of  the  earth,  earthy.  Satan  had 
desired  him  ;  but  Christ  had  prayed  for  him.  He 
had  enormous  vitality  and  energy.  He  was  self- 
assertive  and  inexperienced.  He  bore  no  yoke. 
'  When  thou  wast  young  thou  girdedest  thyself  and 
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walkedst  whither  thou  wouldest :  but  when  thou 
shalt  be  old  another  shall  gird  thee,  and  carry  thee 
whither  thou  wouldest  not/  He  was  a  leader,  but 
only  a  leader  for  a  cavalry  charge.  He  wasted  his 
energy  like  young  things  do — for  Peter,  although 
a  married  man,  was  essentially  young.  But  all 
this  vitality — mis-spent  as  it  was — all  these  natural 
forces,  made  supreme  gifts  for  leadership.  The 
wasted  energy  in  Peter  needed  channelling ; 
the  almost  colt-like  spirit  needed  taming  and 
harnessing.  But  it  was  along  the  lines  of  his 
spiritual  characteristics  that  Christ  naturally  worked 
for  the  harnessing  of  the  forces  that  were  in  him ; 
and  in  dealing  with  this  rough,  chaotic  material, 
this  unformed  world  of  a  man — the  man  who  was 
without  form — the  love  and  the  insight  which  are 
two  striking  spiritual  characteristics  of  Peter  are 
used  as  instruments  in  the  hands  of  Christ  for 
establishing  and  building  up  the  new  man  He  saw. 
The  flashing  insight  of  Peter  is  rather  a  surprise, 
but  it  is  really  not  alien  to  this  man,  who  was 
always  acting  on  impulses.  The  more  cautious  man 
distrusts  his  impulses.  Peter's  very  incaution  made 
him  use  his  impulses.  He  trusted  them  in  a 
way  which  was  sometimes  bad  and  sometimes  good  ; 
but  he  was  an  impulsive  man,  following  his  own 
intuition.  And  to  that  flashing  intuition  of  his 
that  Jesus  was  the  Christ  the  Son  of  God  he  gives 
immediate  expression,  when  other  men  would  have 
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waited  and  wondered  whether  it  were  true.  As 
Jesus  sees  him  give  expression  to  that  extra- 
ordinary intuition,  He  realizes  that  here  is  a  fresh 
and  forceful  mind  and  will,  which  will  mean  so 
much  for  the  establishment  of  His  kingdom  ;  and 
He  speaks  perhaps  the  greatest  blessing  He  ever 
spoke  to  an  individual  when  He  says,  '  Blessed  art 
thou,  Simon  Bar- Jonah,  for  flesh  and  blood  hath 
not  revealed  it  to  thee,  but  it  hath  been  revealed  to 
thee  of  My  Father.'  Peter  was  a  man  capable  of 
availing  himself  of  a  sudden  flash  of  illumination. 

Now  that  is  a  very  important  fact  about  Peter's 
character,  and  it  is  like  the  rest  of  his  character — 
with  all  his  downward  pulls  there  were  upward  pulls. 
An  impulsive  man  is  never  a  man  of  entirely  bad 
impulses.  You  will  find  over  and  over  again  that  in 
human  experience,  where  you  are  dealing  with  a 
sort  of  boy,  whom  everybody  is  criticizing  for  the 
foolish  things  he  does,  his  mother  and  other  discern- 
ing persons  will  speak  of  the  good  impulses  he 
follows  as  well  as  of  the  bad  ones.  And  these 
spiritual  impulses  of  Peter  are  the  things  that 
Jesus  plays  upon  and  works  with. 

I  am  reminded  at  this  point  of  Jacob.  In  many 
ways  Peter  was  more  like  Esau  than  Jacob.  Peter 
was  really  a  combination  of  the  good  qualities  of 
the  two  men.  What  really  caused — so  far  as  you 
can  speak  of  it  psychologically — the  evolution  of 
Jacob  was  this  :  that  he  had  an  eye  for  angels. 
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He  always  saw  them,  and  because  he  had  that 
capacity  for  seeing  angels  there  is  developed  the 
saint  in  Jacob.  But  Esau  was  a  '  profane  person.' 
He  had  no  eye  for  the  supernatural  and  the  spiritual. 
Peter  from  many  points  of  view  reminds  you  of 
the  profane  person  ;  but  he  had  that  Jacob  gift, 
and  it  was  the  way  in  which  he  seized  the  inspiration 
and  made  the  best  of  it  that  qualified  him  for 
spiritual  leadership.  I  don't  believe  that  any  of  us 
realize  how  many  intuitions  we  have,  which,  either 
by  our  coldness  or  our  caution,  we  lay  aside  and 
never  use.  How  truly  Browning  saw  that  in  one  of 
his  greatest  poems  : 

Oh,  we're  sunk  enough  here,  God  knows ! 

But  not  quite  so  sunk  that  moments, 
Sure  tho'  seldom,  are  denied  us, 

When  the  spirit's  true  endowments 
Stand  out  plainly  from  the  false  ones. 

Like  Anthony  Hope's  hero,  Peter  had  '  moments/ 
and  he  availed  himself  of  those  moments  when  they 
came  to  him.  But  they  were  so  soon  over — those 
moments  !  Browning  is  quite  right  when  he  says  : 

Oh,  observe  !     Of  course,  next  moment, 

The  world's  honours,  in  derision, 
Trampled  out  the  light  for  ever  : 

Never  fear  but  there's  provision 
Of  the  devil's  to  quench  knowledge 

Lest  we  walk  the  earth  in  rapture  ! 
— Making  those  who  catch  God's  secret 

Just  so  much  more  prize  their  capture  1 
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The  '  next  moment  '  came  with  Peter  ;  if  you  read 
the  incident  you  will  remember  it  is  almost  imme- 
diately afterwards  that  he  shows  that  he  so  minds 
the  '  things  of  earth  '  that  Jesus  is  compelled  to  say 
to  him  '  Get  thee  behind  Me,  Satan.'  He  hardly 
realizes  the  value  of  his  own  moment,  but  Jesus 
Christ  realized  it  for  him.  That  capacity  for 
catching  impulsively  some  divine  revelation  is  no 
small  element  in  the  evolution  of  this  man's 
character. 

But  there  is  another  thing  about  Peter  that  you 
must  remember  if  you  are  to  understand  how  his 
character  developed  :  he  had  a  warm  heart.  He 
was  a  man  naturally  sociable.  I  think  his  danger 
came  from  his  warm  heart,  as  well  as  his  advan- 
tages. The  warm  heart  of  Peter  is  always  manifest. 
'  Will  ye  also  go  away  ?  '  That  touches  Peter. 
'  Go  away  and  leave  Him  when  everybody  else  is 
leaving  Him !  We  don't  understand  Him,  but — go 
away  and  leave  Him  now !  Lord,  to  whom  shall 
we  go  ?  '  But,  oh !  the  wounded  love  of  Peter  in 
the  great  story  of  St.  John.  The  love  was  genuine 
enough,  but  Peter  himself  had  been  disciplined  by 
his  fall  and  made  a  sort  of  half  profession  of  love, 
as  you  remember ;  but  it  was  genuine  enough,  and 
our  Lord  knew  what  He  was  doing  when  He  at 
once  hurt  and  fed  the  wounded  love  of  Peter. 

There  is  nothing  perhaps  that  characterizes  the 
Epistles  of  Peter  so  much  as  love.  I  don't 
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think  even  the  Epistles  of  John  are  more  full  of 
love  than  Peter's  are.  I  cannot  illustrate  it — I 
haven't  time  ;  but  take  the  First  Epistle  of  Peter 
and  you  will  feel  his  loving  solicitude  in  every 
passage  ;  and  when  he  thinks  of  the  greatness  of 
Christ's  love,  and  when  he  thinks  of  how  he 
wounded  it — how  his  sin  and  treachery  deepened 
the  anguish  of  those  last  hours — Peter's  eyes  fill 
with  tears.  He  cannot  bear  to  make  a  theology 
out  of  the  cross ;  he  can  only  remember  the 
wonderful  love,  and  with  a  loving  heart  he  tells 
other  men  that  such  love  remains  an  example  to 
them  in  all  suffering. 


Ill 


But  let  me  say  one  other  word.  I  want  to  ask 
how  Jesus  dealt  with  him.  Our  Lord's  great  object 
as  shown  throughout  the  gospel  narrative  is  to 
teach  Peter  obedience  and  to  discipline  him.  His 
energies  that  are  wasted  need  concentration.  His 
apostolic  life  begins  with  the  words  '  Follow  Me/ 
and  as  his  Lord  leaves  him  on  earth  He  again  says, 
'  Follow  Me/  In  that  last  incident  we  remember 
how  he  had  to  turn  Peter's  wandering  mind  away 
from  John  and  to  tell  him,  severely  and  roughly, 
to  follow  Him. 

How  he  strives  for  obedience  when  Peter  at  the 
feet -washing,  out  of  a  show  of  reverence,  would  not 
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have  his  feet  washed.  Jesus  severely  tells  him  that 
without  obedience  he  has  no  part  with  Him.  I 
think  of  those  many  times  when  Christ  says,  '  If 
ye  love  Me,  keep  My  commandments.'  He  is  always 
thinking  of  Peter.  He  knows  he  loves  Him ;  but 
love  that  does  not  obey  is  utterly  worthless.  The 
method  by  which  He  brings  this  obedience  home  to 
Peter  sometimes  seems  very  cruel.  We  see  the 
clay  in  the  hands  of  the  Potter,  being  moulded 
and  shaped,  and  those  hands  are  very  firm  and 
very  strong ;  but  I  think  we  shall  find  also  they 
are  pierced  hands,  very  tender  hands. 

Jesus  dealt  with  Peter  after  his  temperament. 
He  did  not  deal  with  him  as  with  other  disciples. 
Here  is  this  rough,  earthy  man.  He  must  be  spoken 
to  in  words  that  are  quite  uncompromising  and  un- 
mistakable— '  Get  thee  behind  Me,  Satan.'  Do  you 
think  He  would  have  dealt  with  Thomas  like  that  ? 
If  He  had,  Thomas  would  have  been  crushed  ;  that 
was  not  His  way  of  dealing  with  Thomas  when  he 
was  the  doubter.  He  says  to  him,  '  Reach  hither 
thy  hands/  Or  think  again  of  the  different  way  in 
which  He  treats  John  and  James.  Here  are  John 
and  James  in  a  boastful  spirit — '  Can  ye  drink  of 
the  cup  that  I  shall  drink,  and  be  baptized  with 
the  baptism  that  I  am  baptized  with  ? '  says  Jesus. 
'  We  are  able/  they  say  ;  and  Jesus  says,  '  Ye  are 
able,  ye  shall  drink  of  the  cup/  When  he  deals 
with  Peter  there  is  no  encouragement  whatever. 
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He  has  told  him  that  it  is  his  work  to  be  a  shepherd 
— to  feed  the  lambs — and  He  has  given  him  that 
work  to  do  ;  and  then  this  man,  who  is  to  be  a 
sort  of  leader  amongst  the  apostles,  asks  about  one 
of  the  very  sheep,  the  apostle  John,  and  says, 
'  What  about  this  man  ? '  Then  Jesus  almost 
sternly  and  wrathfully  turns  on  this  rough  man  and 
says,  '  What  is  that  to  thee  ?  follow  thou  Me,'  and 
tells  him  to  mind  his  own  business  and  simply  obey. 
Jesus  is  very  stern  in  His  dealings  with  Peter ;  but 
in  all  that,  you  know  that  His  sternness  is  only  the 
sternness  of  the  surgeon  who  has  the  operation  to 
achieve.  His  hand  is  firm  and  strong,  but  it  is 
not  the  hand  of  brutality.  It  might  seem  so  to 
you  if  you  were  in  the  operating-chamber  and  saw 
the  man  cutting,  so  impassive  and  professional, 
but  you  know  the  man  and  know  the  tenderness 
of  him ;  and  it  is  so  with  Jesus.  His  hands  are 
pierced  hands. 

I  don't  know  anything  more  beautiful  than  the 
constant  way  in  which  Jesus  shows  His  love  to  Peter. 
He  always  trusted  him.  Peter  was  one  of  the  men 
privileged  to  be  nearest  to  His  side,  and  who  caught 
the  chief  secrets  of  Jesus ;  and  the  way  the  love  of 
Jesus  emerges  in  this  last  instance  is  one  of  its 
greatest  revelations.  Peter  has  denied  his  Lord. 
Do  you  know  anything  more  pathetic  in  scripture 
than  that  writing,  '  Jesus  turned  and  looked  at 
Peter  '  ?  I  am  sure  that  look  was  a  look  of  wounded 
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love.  Or  think  of  the  way  in  which  Jesus  thought 
of  him — for  there  are  two  little  words  recorded  by 
one  of  the  evangelists  which  seem  insignificant  at 
first  sight.  After  His  resurrection  Jesus  says, 
'  Tell  the  disciples  and  Peter.'  The  man  who  had 
wounded  and  betrayed  Him.  He  loved  him  in  His 
very  grave,  and  when  he  rises  again,  saying  :  '  Be 
sure  to  tell  Peter.'  In  that  great  scene  when  He 
seems  to  deal  so  sternly  with  him,  what  tenderness 
is  there — '  Lovest  thou  Me  ?  '  How  He  craves  for 
the  love  Peter  wants  to  give,  and  how  He  trusts 
him !  '  Tend  My  sheep,  Feed  My  lambs ! '  He 
goes  on  trusting  him  still.  So  the  strong  pierced 
hand  moulds  and  shapes  him. 

And  then  how  the  discipline  of  his  life  counted 
for  Peter ! — for  it  counted  mightily.  Peter  ought  to 
have  been  broken  down  by  his  sins  and  falls  ;  but 
no,  the  discipline  of  his  life  helped  Peter.  '  He  was 
baffled  to  fight  better/  He  rose  '  on  stepping- 
stones  of  his  dead  self  to  higher  things.'  Mr. 
H.  G.  Wells,  in  a  remarkable  book  which  he  has  just 
published^puts  one  veiy  striking  sentence  in  the 
mouth  of  his  hero.  He  says,  '  Perhaps  God  has  a 
use  for  lame  men.'  God  has  a  use  for  lame  men. 
Yes,  He  had  a  splendid  use  for  the  lame  Jacob, 
and  a  splendid  use  for  the  lame  Peter.  One  of  the 
most  wonderful  things  in  God's  dealings  with  us  is 
the  way  in  which  He  utilizes  our  errors  for  our  good. 
'  He  makes  the  very  clouds  of  our  life  His  ministers 
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and  the  flaming  fires  His  angels.'  See  this  man, 
then,  in  the  hand  of  God,  and  realize  this  :  How- 
ever baffled  and  beaten  and  maimed  and  troubled 
you  are,  those  strong  tender  hands  will  achieve 
the  divine  purpose ;  and  just  out  of  the  stuff  that 
I  am,  or  you  are,  God  can  make  His  vessel,  His 
saint,  His  apostle,  His  martyr,  His  hero.  Say  all 
of  you,  '  Into  Thy  hands,  0  Lord,  into  Thy  hands  ! ' 


IV 

SIMON  PETER 
3.     Saint   Peter 

Thou  art  Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  I  will  build  My 
church,  and  the  gates  of  Hades  shall  not  prevail  against  it. 
I  will  give  unto  thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven. — • 
MATT.  xvi.  18,  19 


IV 

SIMON  PETER   (continued) 
3.     Saint  Peter 

I  HAVE  spoken  about  Simon,  the  son  of  John,  the 
natural  man,  the  man  of  like  passions  with  our- 
selves ;  I  have  tried  to  show  how  the  Lord 
moulded  him  gradually  by  discipline  and  love  into 
Peter,  the  rock,  the  man  upon  whom  He  could 
build.  Let  us  further  inquire  why  Peter  was  thus 
hammered  into  shape,  and  so  examine  his  career 
after  the  ascension  of  Jesus,  that  we  may  find  in 
him  the  rock  on  which  Christ  actually  built  and  the 
man  who  held  the  keys  of  authority. 

With  the  special  interpretation  of  this  passage 
by  the  Church  of  Rome  I  shall  say  nothing,  except 
indirectly.  It  is  not  worth  discussion ;  but  I  do 
want  to  ask  whether  we  can  find  in  the  actual 
historical  Peter  anything  that  really  corresponds  to 
these  great  words  of  Christ,  and  fulfils  them. 
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Let  me  first  of  all  briefly  recapitulate  some  of  the 
salient  facts  of  his  apostolic  career.  They  are 
written  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  in  the 
Epistles  of  Peter.  When  we  open  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  we  immediately  find  the  outstanding  man 
is  Peter.  He  is  obviously  the  recognized  leader. 
He  instructs  the  apostles  to  elect  a  man  in  the 
place  of  Judas.  He  naturally  becomes  the  spokes- 
man of  the  apostles  on  the  day  of  Pentecost ;  and 
when  the  Holy  Ghost  descends  upon  them  all,  it  is 
Peter  who  stands  up  and  speaks,  showing  how  God 
has  manifested  Himself  in  Jesus,  and  accusing  the 
people  who  heard  of  murdering  the  Lord  of  Life, 
and  declaring  that  He  whom  their  wicked  hands 
had  crucified  was  both  Lord  and  Christ.  It  is  he 
who  is  the  chief  agent  in  the  organization  of  the 
people  who  are  convicted  by  his  word  into  the  early 
Church.  In  those  early  days  he  is  the  foremost, 
the  primate  if  you  like,  amongst  the  apostles.  It 
is  he  who  is  associated  with  miraculous  works.  He 
speaks  to  the  impotent  man,  and  brings  him,  through 
the  name  of  Christ,  the  strength  he  needs.  It  is  he 
who  heals  the  sick  Aeneas  and  raises  Dorcas  to  life. 
He  is  the  man  who  is  conspicuous  in  the  minds  of 
the  opponents  of  the  early  Church.  They  try  to 
lay  hold  upon  him  because  they  feel  his  very  bold- 
ness is  dangerous.  Prison  walls  cannot  shut  him 
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in,  because  God  is  with  him,  but  his  brief  imprison- 
ments bring  consternation  into  the  minds  of  all  the 
disciples.  To  have  lost  him  would  again  have  been 
to  have  lost  a  shepherd,  and,  it  may  be,  some  of 
the  sheep  would  have  scattered. 

Peter  also  is  the  great  missionary  pioneer.  It  is 
he  who  gets  the  first  vision  of  the  share  of  the 
Gentiles  in  the  privileges  of  Israel.  There  is  no 
more  important  fact  in  the  development  of  the 
early  Church  than  the  story  of  Peter  and  Cornelius. 
We  see  the  narrow  Jew  losing  his  prejudices  as  he 
realizes  the  grace  of  God  for  every  man  ;  and  when 
he  sees  the  effects  of  what  God  does  for  the  heathen 
as  well  as  for  the  Jews,  he  simply  acknowledges 
the  hand  of  God. 

He  makes  the  missionary  work  of  Paul  possible. 
It  is  he  who  allays  the  prejudices  of  the  early 
Church,  and  tells  the  Council,  when  it  is  assembled, 
that  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons.  It  may  be 
that  he  failed  somewhat  in  seeing  all  that  the 
apostle  Paul  saw.  We  only  have  Paul's  account  of 
that  matter,  and  after  all  there  are  generally  two 
sides  to  most  questions.  Even  if  his  conservatism 
held  him  from  extreme  action  it  would  in  itself  be 
an  illustration  of  the  dependability  of  the  man. 

Later  on  the  figure  of  Peter  is  lost  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  and  the  canvas  is  filled  with  the 
bigger  figure  of  Paul,  but  we  see  him  again  in  his 
epistles,  and  even  the  epistles  of  John  himself  are 
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not  more  redolent  of  love  than  the  epistles  of  Peter. 
In  these  epistles  a  strong  man  is  talking  tenderly. 
It  is  true  that  there  may  have  been  hours  of  relapse 
— hours  when  the  flesh  that  was  so  strong  in  Peter 
dominated  him  lor  a  time.  We  know  the  legend  of 
his  supposed  cowardice  at  Rome,  when  he  is  said 
to  have  met  the  vision  of  Christ.  Peter  was  running 
away  in  order  to  escape  martyrdom,  but  seeing  the 
vision  of  Christ,  who  said, '  I  am  going  to  Rome  to 
be  re-crucified/  Peter  himself  fled — rushed  back  on 
Rome  and  death.  Whether  that  story  be  true  or 
not  (and  there  is  not  the  least  valid  evidence  of  its 
truth),  we  know  Peter  ultimately  glorified  God  by 
martyrdom.  For  it  is  impossible  to  interpret  the 
passage  in  St.  John's  Gospel  other  than  by  the 
tradition  that  has  come  down  to  us  that  Peter  was 
crucified,  hanging  head  downwards,  thus  glorifying 
his  Lord. 

Well,  if  we  think  of  these  incidents,  one  thing 
will  emerge,  that  Peter  had  become  a  strong  and 
dependable  man,  a  rock  man.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  facts  about  Peter  as  he  is  revealed  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  is  his  concentration  of 
purpose.  When  one  sees  him  in  the  Gospels  one 
feels  that  what  he  lacks  is  concentration  of  purpose. 
You  never  know  what  he  will  do  next  in  the  Gospels. 
You  always  know  what  he  will  do  next  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles.  He  never  loses  an  opportunity  of 
bearing  witness  to  Jesus  Christ.  Whatever  happens| 
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with  whomsoever  he  is  brought  into  contact,  he 
immediately  falls  back  upon  the  witness  he  has  to 
bear,  the  witness  that  Christ  has  risen.  You  will 
remember  in  the  passage  I  have  taken  as  a  text 
our  Lord  calls  Peter  a  rock  because  he  was  a  wit- 
nessing man.  He  gave  his  witness  to  the  great  fact 
that  he  saw  the  Father  in  Christ ;  and  it  is  upon 
the  man  who  bears  witness  of  God  in  Christ  that 
Jesus  Christ  ever  builds.  In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
Peter,  all  the  time,  is  bearing  witness  to  Jesus  Christ, 
concentrating  all  his  energies  on  that  great  object 
and  end.  He  is  the  rock  upon  which  Christ 
builds. 

No  one  who  reads  this  narrative  can  question 
that  Peter  really  was  a  man  of  authority.  The 
keys  were  in  his  hands.  He  had  the  power  of  the 
keys  and  he  used  the  power  of  the  keys.  Remember 
how  he  exercised  authority  in  the  matter  of  Ananias 
and  Sapphira  !  His  authority  was  never  questioned. 
Even  when  Paul  differed  from  him,  Paul  evidently 
respected  his  authority,  for  he  speaks  of  his  differ- 
ence as  if  it  were  a  bold  thing,  '  I  withstood  him  to 
the  face/  It  was  a  strong  man  that  Paul  chose  out 
for  attack.  '  I  withstood  him  to  the  face/  and  he 
stands  out  in  the  narrative  of  the  Acts  and  in  all 
the  indications  we  get  of  him  in  other  places  as 
the  rock,  the  strong  man,  the  man  invested  with 
authority.  He  has  become  Peter.  In  his  hands 
are  the  keys. 
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II 

But  let  us  ask  whether  Peter  was  invested  with 
anything  other  than  mere  official  authority.  Was 
there  nothing  in  Peter  himself  which  made  him 
authoritative  ?  Is  not  his  power  personal  rather 
than  official  ? 

Do  you  remember  how  last  Sunday  morning1  I 
tried  to  show  that  Jesus  developed  Peter  in  Simon 
by  his  strength  and  tenderness,  appealing  particu- 
larly to  two  outstanding  qualities  in  the  character 
of  Simon,  one  his  flashing  insight  and  the  other 
his  warm  heart? 

Now  if  you  study  Peter  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
you  will  find  that  those  are  the  keys  :  the  flashing 
insight  of  Peter,  and  the  warm  heart  of  Peter.  These 
are  the  things  that  really  invest  him  with  authority. 
He  is  not  a  man  without  ability,  to  whom  authority 
and  place  is  delegated  by  force  majeure.  He  is  a 
man  who,  by  his  individual  gifts  of  flashing  insight 
and  a  loving  heart,  has  the  great  keys  that  always 
do  and  always  will  open  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
Let  us  see  what  those  keys  do  for  Peter. 

(a)  First,  his  insight.  You  cannot  study  the 
character  of  Peter,  you  cannot  see  how  that  very 
earthy  man  became  the  man  he  was,  unless  you  give 
a  proper  valuation  to  his  insight.  It  was  the  fact 
that  Peter  did  see  God  in  Christ  that  caused  Jesus 

1  Sermon  III,  p.  61. 
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to  utter  those  great  words, '  Blessed  art  thou,  Simon  ; 
for  flesh  and  blood  have  not  revealed  it  unto  thee,  but 
it  hath  been  revealed  to  thee  of  My  Father.'  He  had 
the  capacity  of  seeing  the  heavenly  vision,  and  it 
was  because  of  that  capacity  that  Jesus  Christ  saw 
in  him  the  man  upon  whom  He  could  depend,  and 
upon  whom  He  could  build. 

Now  this  is  precisely  true  of  the  Peter  we  see  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  It  is  Peter  who  gets  the 
great  vision  of  the  missionary  work  of  the  Church. 
The  incident  of  the  tenth  chapter  of  the  Acts 
shows  Peter  to  be  a  man  of  insight,  a  man  of  vision, 
a  man  who  will  utilize  the  vision  when  it  comes  to 
him. 

It  is  very  difficult  for  us  to  get  back  to  the  position 
of  that  early  group  of  Jewish  apostles,  and  to 
understand  their  narrow  prejudices,  their  hatred 
of  all  foreigners,  their  contempt  and  scorn  of  the 
uncircumcised ;  and  yet  these  things  existed  in  an 
almost  immeasurable  degree  in  Peter  and  the  rest 
of  these  men.  To  Peter  it  is  almost  an  insult  to 
think  he  should  eat  what  is  unclean.  He  says, 
'  Not  so,  Lord,  for  I  have  never  eaten  anything 
that  is  common  and  unclean/  He  had  been 
a  true  Jew,  observing  in  every  detail  the  ritual 
laws  and  observances  of  the  Jews.  A  man  of  the 
strong  human  characteristics  of  Peter  would  be 
likely  to  be  very  tenacious  of  the  customs  and 
prejudices  of  his  nation.  And  therefore  it  is  a 
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matter  of  great  importance  in  understanding  Peter 
to  see  how  he  throws  those  prejudices  over  when 
the  vision  comes  to  him.  He  is  willing  to  do  the 
thing  that  is  disgusting  to  him  ;  to  eat  these  unclean 
creatures  of  his  vision.  He  does  not  understand 
his  dream  ;  but  when  he  comes  into  contact  with  an 
unclean  man — with  Cornelius — a  Roman  centurion, 
a  member  of  the  hated  nation  which  was  dominating 
the  Jewish  people,  he  forgets  all  his  prejudices,  and 
realizes  what  is  God's  will  concerning  him.  He 
cries,  '  I  perceive  that  God  is  no  respecter  of 
persons/  And  when  it  is  obvious  to  him  that  the 
Holy  Ghost  has  fallen  upon  Cornelius  and  his 
friends,  he  there  and  then  insists  he  shall  be  made  a 
member  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  baptizes  him 
immediately. 

It  is  that  insight,  that  capacity  for  understanding 
the  situation,  of  realizing  God's  will,  that  flashing 
insight,  which  gives  Peter  a  key.  The  doors  of  the 
Jewish  world  were  shut  and  bolted  in  the  time  of 
Peter  to  all  heathens,  and  Peter  was  the  man  who 
by  his  own  flashing  insight  found  the  key,  used  it, 
and  flung  them  open,  and  made  it  possible  for  the 
gospel  to  go  out  of  the  closed  doors  of  Judaism  into 
the  whole  world  for  which  it  was  given. 

We  always  think  of  Paul  as  the  great  missionary 
saint,  and  in  this,  perhaps,  we  have  done  some 
injustice  to  Peter.  Peter  was  the  pioneer.  Peter 
made  Paul  possible.  When  the  Jews  were  angry 
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because  of  the  way  Paul  preached  to  the  world,  it 
was  Peter  who  made  the  great  speech  that  really 
quelled  the  tumult  and  made  it  possible  for  Paul 
to  put  his  own  case  ;  and  when  these  prejudiced 
and  narrow  Jews  saw  that  God  was  really  working 
amongst  the  heathen  they  were  slowly  persuaded 
to  give  up  their  prejudices  and  admit  that  men  were 
saved  by  the  grace  of  God,  and  not  by  any  rite  or 
nationality. 

It  is  very  difficult  for  us  at  this  time  to  see  the 
enormous  importance  of  this  vision  of  Peter's.  It 
is  simply  true  to  say  that  Christianity  could  not 
have  existed  as  a  world-religion  if  such  a  revelation 
had  not  come  to  Peter  or  to  some  other  person. 
The  early  disciples  imagined  that  the  Christian 
religion  was  shut  up  to  Jews  alone,  and  to  become  a 
Christian  a  man  must  become  a  Jew.  It  was 
Peter  who  first  realized  that  the  religion  of  Jesus 
Christ  was  for  all  men ;  and  when  Peter  had  that 
vision,  and  when  he  spoke  to  Cornelius,  he  was 
doing  the  work  that  brought  about  the  evangeliza- 
tion of  England  and  every  other  country  of  the 
world. 

Brethren,  we  can  never  be  justified  by  being 
narrow  and  particularist  in  our  idea  of  God's  work 
for  the  world.  He  sent  His  Son  to  save  the  whole 
world.  Some  of  us  need  the  vision  of  Peter  to 
realize  there  is  nothing  common  or  unclean  that 
God  has  made,  and  that  the  grace  of  God  is  as 
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important  for  the  farthest  heathen  as  for  those 
nearest  at  home.  We  need  to  realize  that  the  souls 
of  black  and  yellow  men  are  as  dear  to  God  as  the 
souls  of  Englishmen,  and  it  is  sometimes  difficult 
for  us  in  our  narrow  patriotism  to  realize  anything 
of  the  sort.  Oh,  that  that  vision  might  come  to  us  ! 
Religion  is  not  merely  for  us  and  for  our  families 
and  our  nation.  God  so  loved  the  world!  It  was 
a  flashing  vision  that  became  for  Peter  a  key  to 
unlock  the  doors  to  the  heathen. 

(b)  But  there  is  another  thing  that  must  be  noted 
about  Peter,  for  another  key  in  lu's  hand  was  the 
key  of  his  own  love.  Peter  was  a  man  with  a 
loving  heart.  Just  as  his  insight  enabled  him  to 
open  doors,  so  his  heart  enabled  him  to  open  doors. 
Peter's  love  was  the  love  of  a  strong  man.  If  you 
read  his  epistles  you  will  discover  that  they  are  full 
of  the  spirit  of  love.  Peter's  tears  are  a  strong  man's 
tears.  A  weak  man's  love  is  very  often  mere 
sentimentality  that  helps  nobody.  A  strong  man's 
love  and  tenderness  is  the  strongest  thing  in  the 
world.  I  think  that  beautiful  figure  of  Ralph 
Connor's  really  applies  here.  You  know  how  he 
told  the  parable  of  the  prairie  flowers — of  the  way 
in  which  the  prairie  was  made  to  bloom  with  flowers 
— to  the  little  suffering  girl,  and  how  the  storm  and 
the  lightning  and  rain  came,  smote  the  rocks  and 
made  the  canyon  where  the  little  stream  flowed, 
and  in  the  canyon  were  the  sweetest  flowers.  That 
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is  true  of  men  like  Peter.  The  discipline  and 
trouble  and  terrible  blows  that  fell  upon  him — 
these  are  the  things  which  cause  the  sweet  flowers 
and  fruits  of  the  Spirit  to  spring  up. 

There  is  something  infinitely  pathetic  in  the  tears 
and  sweetness  and  gentleness  of  this  strong  man. 
It  is  not  always  easy  to  quote  passages  from  the 
epistle  to  illustrate  what  I  am  saying,  because  it 
is  the  spirit  of  the  whole  epistle.  But  take  a 
passage  like  the  twenty-second  verse  of  the  first 
chapter  and  read  the  passage,  '  Seeing  ye  have 
purified  your  souls  in  your  obedience  to  the  truth 
unto  unfeigned  love  of  the  brethren,  love  one  another 
from  the  heart  fervently.' 

Dr.  J.  H.  Jowett  says  something  very  beautiful 
about  that  passage  :  '  In  the  heart  of  this  passage 
there  lies  a  fair  and  exquisite  flower,  the  flower  of 
beautiful  and  fervent  affection/  Now  that  is  true 
of  the  Epistle  of  Peter.  At  the  very  heart  of  it 
there  always  lies  the  'beautiful  flower  of  fervent 
affection/  If  you  read  the  passage  carefully 
which  Peter  writes  to  servants,  you  will  see  what  a 
deep  heart  interest  he  had  in  the  sufferings  of  the 
slave. 

And  how  tenderly  he  deals  with  those  who  are 
sorrowing !  There  is  nothing  else  quite  like  it  in 
Scripture.  He  had  known  so  many  sorrows  himself, 
so  he  sweetly  and  strongly  teaches  them  to  bear  their 
sorrow  for  Christ's  sake.  The  tenderness  of  Peter 
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is  never  more  apparent  than  when  he  talks  about 
Jesus.  You  can  almost  hear  the  strong  voice 
break  as  he  becomes  tender  in  these  reminiscent 
moods  of  his.  He  can  never  think  of  suffering 
without  thinking  of  Jesus.  '  I  was  witness  of  His 
sufferings.'  How  the  sufferings  of  Jesus  are  con- 
tinually with  him  ;  he  is  haunted  by  the  memory 
of  His  passion,  of  the  sorrow  and  sadness  and 
tragedy  of  it.  Peter  never  makes  a  theology  out 
of  those  sufferings.  He  was  too  near  to  them. 
They  are  too  poignant  and  piercing.  Whenever 
he  refers  to  the  sufferings  of  other  men  it  is  to  remind 
them  of  the  sufferings  of  Jesus.  If  Jesus  suffered, 
innocent  and  guileless,  surely  they  must  expect  to 
suffer  who  are  sinful  and  guilty.  There  is  an 
exquisite  tenderness  and  love  about  the  whole 
epistle.  It  is  the  tenderness  of  the  strong  man, 
and  one  cannot  read  this  epistle  without  under- 
standing that  he  had  learnt  to  feed  his  Master's 
lambs  and  tend  His  sheep. 

These  are  the  two  great  characteristics  of  Peter's 
authority.  These  are  his  keys— his  love  and  his 
insight.  These  are  the  keys  that  always  open  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  This  authority  is  not  external. 
Ecclesiastical  authority  which  is  merely  delegated 
becomes  a  noisome  thing  to  the  people  over  which 
it  is  exercised.  The  true  authority  must  have  some 
true  human  and  divine  facts  behind  it.  A  man 
is  not  made  an  authoritative  man  because  he 
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has  a  formal  ordination,  and  can  track  back 
by  a  mechanical  succession  his  vocation  to  the 
apostles.  That  is  not  what  invests  him  with 
authority.  Many  such  men  have  had  authority, 
but  their  authority  came  through  no  mechanical 
process  whatever.  Their  real  authority  was  the 
authority  of  insight  and  love. 

Rome  makes  her  claim  to-day  for  authority, 
as  derived  officially  in  a  mechanical  succession  of 
popes  from  Peter ;  but  Rome's  claim  has  been 
challenged  for  the  simple  reason  that  she  who  boasts 
the  keys  lacks  the  keys.  At  the  moment  when  she 
should  have  had  insight  she  had  no  insight.  She 
has  only  preserved  the  traditions  and  prejudices 
of  the  past.  Her  method,  instead  of  recognizing 
them,  has  been  to  burn  and  persecute  men  who 
had  insight.  A  Galileo,  for  instance.  Rome  will 
persecute  a  Galileo,  and  persecute  him  because 
she  says  she  has  authority  to  persecute.  Real 
authority  comes  from  insight,  not  from  tradition. 
It  is  insight  and  love  which  give  the  Church  authority 
to-day.  If  the  Church  loses  authority  in  our  age, 
it  will  be  because  she  lacks  insight,  and  because  she 
lacks  love.  The  want  of  these  things  strips  the 
Church  of  authority  age  after  age,  and  will  do  so 
perpetually. 

The  two  things  we  supremely  need  are  insight 
and  love,  the  power  of  reading  the  times  in  which  we 
live,  the  power  of  reading  the  purposes  of  God  in 
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the  world,  the  power  of  being  impressed  by  all 
sorts  of  new  events.  Where  people  simply  acquiesce 
in  any  sort  of  mechanical  authority  they  are  really 
contradicting  the  authority  that  God  gives,  they 
are  not  asserting  it. 

The  Church  is  sometimes  criticized  to-day  for 
its  lack  of  insight,  and  if  that  criticism  is  true  then 
it  is  the  most  terrible  charge  that  can  be  brought 
against  her.  It  means  one  of  her  keys  has  become 
rusty.  The  Church  has  been  criticized  in  our  time 
for  lack  of  love,  for  failing  to  understand  the  people, 
and  to  sympathize  with  them.  Too  often  the 
Church  has  been  careful  about  her  own  traditions, 
her  own  prerogatives,  and  has  stood  for  these  and 
forgotten  the  men  and  women  for  whom  Christ 
died.  And  when  the  Church  lacks  in  love  another 
of  the  keys  is  rusty. 

The  authority  of  the  Church  comes  through  her 
insight  and  love.  Those  were  the  keys  Peter  had. 
He  had  insight.  He  had  love.  Because  of  his 
insight  he  was  able  to  throw  open  the  doors  of  the 
heathen  world  to  the  Christian  gospel.  Because  of 
his  love  he  was  able  to  master  the  hearts  of  men. 
There  is  no  royal  road  to  conquest,  save  the  King's 
Way  of  Love.  '  Amor  vincit  omnia.'  Those  are 
the  keys  which  we  need,  the  keys  that  bring  the 
real  authority,  the  power  to  see  and  understand  the 
times,  and  the  power  to  see  God's  purposes  in  them, 
and  the  power  above  all  to  love  men,  that  through 
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love  we  may  win  their  hearts.  With  these  keys 
we  can  open  closed  doors,  and  through  such  doors 
the  King  of  Glory  shall  come  in,  for  these  are  the 
keys  of  His  kingdom. 


V 
ANDREW 

The  Church  Worker:   Common  Sense  on 
the  Side  of  its  Excellences 

He  brought  Him  unto  Jesus — JOHN  i.  42 


ANDREW 

THESE  words  sum  up  the  work  of  Andrew.  He 
brought  his  brother  Peter  to  Jesus.  Andrew 
was  a  man  who  was  always  bringing  people  to 
Jesus.  Can  there  be  any  apostolic  work  more 
valuable  than  this  ?  Does  anything  matter  for  the 
Church  of  God  more  than  that  it  shall  be  filled  with 
the  men  who  bring  people  to  Jesus  ? 


Let  us  first  of  all  recapitulate  the  very  few  events 
in  Andrew's  life  of  which  we  have  a  record. 

In  the  first  three  Gospels  he  is  only  a  name.  We 
know  nothing  more  about  him  than  that  he  was  the 
brother  of  Peter ;  but,  as  in  the  case  of  several  of  the 
obscure  apostles,  St.  John  gives  us  some  insight  into 
the  character  and  work  of  Andrew.  We  know  that 
he  was  a  fisherman,  the  brother  of  Simon  Peter,  the 
son  of  Jonas.  We  know  that  he  was  already  one 
of  John  the  Baptist's  disciples  when  Jesus  began 
His  work,  and  that  he  was  one  of  the  first  two 
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disciples  of  Jesus.  He,  along  with  John,  heard  the 
great  words  of  the  Baptist,  '  Behold  the  Lamb  of 
God  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world,'  and 
these  two  disciples,  hearing  him  speak,  followed 
Jesus. 

'  Jesus  turned,  and  beheld  them  following,  and 
saith  unto  them,  Whom  seek  ye  ?  And  they  said 
.  .  .  Where  abidest  Thou  ?  .  .  .  He  saith,  Come 
and  see.  And  they  came  therefore  and  saw  where 
He  abode ;  and  they  abode  with  Him  that  day.  And 
it  was  about  the  tenth  hour/ 

One  would  like  to  have  an  account  of  the  un- 
recorded conversation  that  Jesus  had  with  John 
and  Andrew  that  night.  It  probably  set  John 
musing  and  thinking  and  dreaming ;  but  it  set 
Andrew  to  work,  for  we  go  on  to  read  : 

'  One  of  the  two  who  heard  John  speak,  and 
followed  Him,  was  Andrew,  Simon  Peter's  brother. 
He  findeth  first  his  own  brother  Simon,  and  saith 
unto  him,  We  have  found  the  Messiah  (which  is, 
being  interpreted,  the  Christ).  He  brought  him  unto 
Jesus.  Jesus  looked  upon  him  and  said,  Thou  art 
Simon  :  thou  shalt  be  called  Cephas.' 

That  is  the  first  event  recorded  in  the  life  of 
Andrew,  that  when  his  heart  was  glowing  with  what 
the  Saviour  whom  he  sought  had  told  him — although 
we  do  not  know  what  that  was — his  first  instinct 
was  to  find  his  brother  and  to  bring  him  to  Jesus. 

We    see    Andrew    again    when    Jesus    fed    the 
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multitudes.  Philip  made  his  calculation  about 
the  possibilities  of  feeding  the  multitude.  Two 
hundred  pennyworth  of  bread  is  needed,  and  then 
they  would  not  have  even  a  little  bit  each.  But 
does  it  not  throw  some  light  on  Andrew's  character 
to  realize  that  Andrew  did  see  the  bread  that 
was  there,  and  the  fishes  that  were  there  ;  and 
although  he  saw,  or  thought  he  saw,  that  the  whole 
multitude  could  not  be  fed  with  so  little,  yet  the 
fact  of  what  could  be  done  was  in  his  mind.  You 
could  not  feed  a  multitude  with  these  loaves  and 
fishes,  but  you  might  at  least  feed  a  few  hungry 
people.  That  was  like  Andrew. 

The  other  incident  in  which  we  see  Andrew  is 
again  in  connexion  with  Philip.  Certain  Greeks 
have  come  up  to  Jerusalem.  They  say  to  Philip, 
'  We  would  see  Jesus/  Philip  wonders  whether 
it  is  the  right  and  proper  thing  to  introduce  these 
men  to  Jesus,  so  he  consults  Andrew,  the  very  best 
man  he  could  have  consulted,  for  he  immediately 
goes  straight  to  Jesus. 

That  was  his  work — to  bring  people  to  Jesus ;  and 
we  know  too  that  that  incident  stood  out  as  one  of 
the  most  significant  in  our  Lord's  life.  He  said, 
'  The  hour  is  now  come  that  the  Son  of  Man  should 
be  glorified.'  He  came  for  the  first  time  into 
contact  with  a  world  bigger  than  Judea,  and  through 
those  Greeks  sent  His  gospel  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth. 
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Now,  that  is  all  we  know  about  him.  Every 
other  reference  to  him  is  quite  slight  and  unimpor- 
tant. We  do,  indeed,  know  he  was  one  of  the  four 
who  made  inquiries  of  Jesus  about  the  end  of  things. 
We  also  know  that  in  the  various  lists  of  the  apostles 
his  name  is  always  one  of  the  first  four  ;  but  Andrew 
was  not  a  man  who  enjoyed  the  secret  intercourse 
with  Jesus  that  the  great  three — Peter,  James,  and 
John — enjoyed.  Jesus  did  not  take  Andrew  to  the 
house  of  Jairus,  when  for  the  first  time  He  was  to 
show  His  mastery  over  death.  Jesus  did  not  take 
Andrew  to  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration.  Jesus 
did  not  take  Andrew  to  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane, 
when  His  intimates  had  so  great  an  opportunity 
of  sharing  His  sorrow,  as  on  the  Mount  of  Trans- 
figuration they  had  of  sharing  His  glory.  He  was 
evidently  respected  by  the  apostles,  because  he  is 
one  of  the  four  who  asked  the  question  so  vital  to  all. 
He  was  obviously  respected  by  Philip,  for  Philip 
consulted  him  about  the  Greeks,  but  he  does  not 
stand  out  amongst  the  first  three.  His  chief  claim 
to  fame  in  the  minds  of  some  of  the  evangelists  is 
that  he  was  the  brother  of  Simon  Peter.  He  was 
not  a  man  of  distinction,  of  great  endowments,  of 
splendid  gifts.  As  one  reads  about  him,  one  can 
only  conclude  this  man  Andrew  was  a  simple, 
affectionate,  faithful  man.  He  sought  no  high 
office,  but  was  content  to  do  the  work  nearest  him. 
He  cared  about  the  work  a  great  deal  more  than  he 
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cared  about  the  honour  that  came  from  the  work. 
He  had  one  great  enthusiasm — Jesus — and  his 
great  work  was  to  bring  as  many  people  to  Jesus 
as  he  could  find.  And  I  venture  to  say  there  is  no 
man  amongst  the  apostolic  group  who  is  so  com- 
pletely a  model  disciple  for  us  all  as  this  man 
Andrew. 

Francis  of  Assisi  had  a  number  of  disciples  of  his 
own.  One  of  them  was  a  very  eccentric  man  called 
Juniper.  He  was  always  getting  into  mischief, 
and  then  most  ingeniously  getting  out  of  it  again. 
One  day  he  brought  the  threat  of  the  civil  law  upon 
him,  but  by  his  simplicity  and  love  he  overcame 
the  irate  man  who  was  about  to  persecute  him,  so 
that  the  Order  profited  in  the  long  run  by  his 
eccentricities.  Francis,  looking  at  him,  said,  '  Oh, 
for  a  forest  of  such  Junipers ! ' 

That  is  precisely  what  I  would  say  about  the 
apostle  Andrew — '  Oh,  for  a  church  of  Andrews  ! ' 
I  do  not  know  that  many  ministers  would  want  a 
church  of  Peters  ;  it  would  be  too  quarrelsome.  I 
am  quite  willing  for  Thomas  to  go  to  the  City  Temple 
and  Simon  Zelotes  to  Whitefield's.  Let  me  have  a 
church  of  Andrews — of  simple,  loving  men,  content 
to  bring  people  to  Jesus.  Men  like  Andrew  are  so 
valuable  because  everybody  can  be  a  man  like 
Andrew.  Not  a  greatly  gifted  man,  but  a  greatly 
faithful  man  ;  not  a  man  who  would  dispute  with 
Peter  as  to  who  should  be  primate,  or  with  John 
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and  James  as  to  who  shall  sit  on  the  left  hand  of 
Christ  and  who  on  the  right,  but  a  man  who  simply 
and  humbly  and  lovingly  does  the  work  that  lies 
nearest  to  him.  He  surely  is  of  those  last  in  the 
world's  estimate  who  are  first  in  the  kingdom  of 
God. 

There  is  an  early  Methodist  preacher  who  reminds 
me  of  Andrew.  His  name  was  Thomas  Mitchell, 
and  in  his  biography  you  read  these  words  quoted 
from  the  Conference  Obituary  : — 

'  Who  has  died  this  year  ? 

'  Thomas  Mitchell,  an  old  soldier  of  Jesus 
Christ.'  Mr.  Mitchell  is  said  to  have  been  'a 
man  of  slender  abilities  as  a  preacher,  and  to 
have  enjoyed  only  a  very  defective  education/ 
but  by  his  earnest  and  loving  work  he  led  many 
people  to  Christ.  '  A  man  of  slender  abilities  and 
defective  education  ' — yet  he  was  the  means  in 
God's  hands  of  bringing  to  Christ  one  of  the  greatest 
of  those  early  preachers,  Thomas  Olivers,  the  writer 
of  the  great  hymn,  '  The  God  of  Abraham  Praise.' 
'  A  man  of  slender  abilities  ' — that  is  the  official 
record,  and  yet  one  of  the  strongest  and  most 
faithful  souls  who  ever  lived.  It  was  he  who  went 
to  the  little  village  of  Wrangle,  in  Lincolnshire,  and 
at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  began  to  preach  in 
the  open  air.  Two  constables  arrested  him  and  the 
mob  attacked  him.  He  was  taken  to  a  public- 
house,  and  the  curate  of  the  village  was  consulted 
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as  to  what  should  be  done  with  him.  He  said, 
'  Don't  let  him  go/  and  they  decided  they  would 
put  him  in  the  pond.  So  they  took  him  to  a  pond 
which  was  full  of  filth  and  thrust  him  in.  He  tried 
to  get  out,  but  seven  times  they  thrust  him  in. 
Then  he  was  taken  back  again  to  the  public-house, 
having  been,  in  the  meantime,  painted  from  head 
to  foot  with  white  paint.  Then  they  did  not  know 
what  to  do  with  him,  but  presently  they  decided 
to  drown  him.  They  dragged  him  to  a  railed-in 
pond  outside  the  village,  ten  feet  deep,  and  took 
him  in  their  arms  and  threw  him  into  it.  He  sank 
to  the  bottom,  and  when  he  came  up  to  the  surface 
there  was  a  wag  in  the  crowd  with  a  long  pole  and  a 
hook  on  the  end,  who  played  with  him  as  if  he  were 
a  fish.  They  brought  him  out  more  dead  than 
alive,  and  he  was  taken  to  a  little  house  in  the 
village,  where  he  was  looked  after  by  a  pious  woman, 
but  the  mob  found  him  out  and  got  to  the  house, 
and  went  to  his  bedside,  and  said  they  would  rend 
him  limb  from  limb  unless  he  would  promise  never 
to  preach  again,  and  he  said,  '  I  can  promise  no  such 
thing ! '  Somehow  or  other  he  got  away  from  the 
place,  and  he  made  this  record  of  the  whole  in- 
cident :  '  All  the  time  God  kept  me  in  perfect 
peace,  and  I  was  able  to  pray  for  my  enemies.' 
Absolutely  faithful  and  resolute,  never  wavering 
in  what  he  deemed  his  duty.  A  man  of  slender 
abilities !  There  are  many  clever  people  in  this 
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world  who  will  never  have  a  record  like  Thomas 
Mitchell. 

A  story  told  in  his  biography  interests  me  very 
much,  because  it  reminds  me  of  Andrew.  Once, 
when  he  was  in  Leeds,  a  gentleman  took  that  dis- 
tinguished man,  Dr.  Priestley,  to  hear  one  of  the 
most  eloquent  and  able  preachers  of  the  day — a 
Mr.  Hampson.  What  was  the  disgust  of  this  gentle- 
man to  find  not  Mr.  Hampson  in  the  pulpit,  but 
Thomas  Mitchell,  this  man  of  slender  abilities  !  But 
he  writes  that  Dr.  Priestley  understood  the  situation 
perfectly,  and  he  said, — '  Mr.  Hampson  may  be 
useful,  for  he  is  an  able  man  and  a  good  preacher, 
but  this  man  must  do  good,  for  he  aims  at  nothing 
else.'  That  is  Andrew — just  anxious  to  bring 
people  to  Jesus.  Oh,  for  a  forest  of  such  Junipers  ! 

II 

See  him  bringing  people  to  Jesus.  Andrew,  after 
all,  was  in  several  respects  really  rather  a  distin- 
guished apostle.  In  the  first  place,  he  was  the  first 
of  them  to  be  called.  Then  he  was  the  first  Home 
Missionary  there  ever  was  in  the  Church,  and  he 
was  the  first  foreign  missionary  there  ever  was  in 
the  Church  :  so  even  if  he  had  slender  abilities,  and 
was  not  a  man  of  distinction,  he  was  a  pioneer.  He 
was  the  first  Home  Missionary  there  ever  was  in  the 
Church,  for  he  was  the  first  man  of  whom  we  have 
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the  record  that  he  brought  another  man  to  Jesus. 
He  brought  Peter  to  Jesus,  and  if  he  had  done 
nothing  else,  that  would  have  distinguished  him. 

(a)  He  brought  Peter  to  Jesus.  What  is  implied 
in  that  ?  The  first  thing  that  is  implied  is  that 
Andrew  began  his  missionary  work  in  his  own 
home.  Read  about  that  poor  demoniac  whom 
Jesus  released  from  the  devils,  and  remember  that 
He  told  him  to  go  home  and  tell  his  friends  how 
great  things  the  Lord  had  done  for  him.  That  is 
precisely  what  the  apostle  Andrew  did.  He  went 
home  and  told  his  friends  what  great  things  the 
Lord  had  done  for  him.  First  of  all  he  found  Peter, 
his  brother.  He  began  to  evangelize  his  own  home. 
That  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  do.  In  very  many 
ways  it  is  a  difficult  thing  to  do.  Perhaps  it  is 
much  easier  to  preach  at  the  ends  of  the  earth  than 
it  is  to  evangelize  one's  own  home.  But  Andrew 
had  got  something  he  wanted  his  dear  ones  to  know 
about.  He  began  with  his  brother.  Have  you 
ever  begun  with  your  brother,  or  your  mother,  or 
your  father,  or  your  husband,  or  your  wife,  or  your 
children  ?  He  began  at  home.  He  brought  Peter 
to  Jesus.  It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  results 
that  would  come  if  we  all  began  missionary  work 
in  our  own  homes.  That  is  where  Andrew  began. 

But  more,  Peter  was  not  only  a  member  of  the 
same  home,  but  Peter  was  Andrew's  partner  in 
business ;  so  you  may  say  Andrew  began  his 
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missionary  work  at  his  own  business  place.  I  ex- 
pect Peter  was  master  there  if  his  father  had  died. 
I  rather  fancy  Peter  would  be  master  anywhere ; 
but  Andrew  began  at  the  business  place  with  Peter 
his  partner.  What  a  field  for  evangelism !  The 
business  place  !  I  speak  to  many  people  in  this 
audience,  who  know  a  great  many  people,  very 
unhappy,  quite  missing  the  true  meaning  of  human 
life,  in  their  business  place,  and  who  would  gain 
everything  if  they  were  brought  to  Jesus.  Andrew 
was  such  an  excellent  evangelist  that  he  began  at 
his  business  place. 

There  is  another  thing  I  notice,  that  when  Andrew 
brought  Peter  to  Jesus  he  did  not  shrink  from  the 
difficult  man.  Peter  was  not  the  sort  of  man  it  was 
easy  to  lead  anywhere — '  When  thou  wast  young 
thou  girdedst  thyself  and  went  whithersoever  thou 
wouldest.'  There  is  our  Lord's  description  of 
this  very  man.  But  Andrew  did  not  shrink  from 
the  difficulty  of  this  peculiar,  boisterous  tempera- 
ment. He  did  not  shrink  from  it  at  all.  He  pro- 
claimed, with  heaven-born  enthusiasm,  his  splendid 
news  that  he  had  found  the  Messiah !  and  then 
brought  the  great,  boisterous,  headstrong,  wilful 
man  to  Jesus. 

I  don't  think  I  need  apply  this.  The  applica- 
tion is  so  obvious.  A  man  with  one  talent  was 
doing  this.  We  have  a  story  of  a  man  with  one 
talent  in  the  Gospels.  The  poor  fellow,  because 
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he  was  so  frightened,  hid  his  one  talent  in  the 
ground,  and  his  master  called  him  a  wicked  and 
slothful  servant  on  account  of  his  prudence  and 
caution  and  fear,  on  account  of  the  fact  that  he 
would  not  undertake  any  enterprise,  would  not  do 
anything  that  was  courageous.  Andrew  was  a 
man  of  one  talent.  When  the  five-talented  and  the 
two-talented  men  stand  before  the  throne  of  God, 
and  get  their  rewards,  there  will  be  no  man  who 
will  get  a  greater  reward  than  this  good  and  faithful 
servant,  who  simply  went  to  the  nearest  man  and 
brought  him  to  Jesus. 

(b)  Again,  take  note  that  Andrew  was  the  first 
foreign  missionary.  There  is  nothing  more  signifi- 
cant in  gospel  history  than  the  Greeks  coming  up 
to  Jerusalem  at  the  feast  time.  Andrew  brought 
these  Greeks  to  Jesus.  He  did  not  talk  to  them 
about  Greek  philosophy.  He  didn't  argue  with 
them  for  a  moment.  He  knew  his  own  limitations, 
and  he  brought  them  straight  to  Jesus.  That  was 
a  magnificent  method  of  doing  foreign  missionary 
work,  and  it  is  a  method  that  can  be  pursued  in 
London  perhaps  better  than  any  place  on  earth. 
It  is  a  great  thing  to  go  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  to 
preach  the  gospel,  but  the  ends  of  the  earth  are  here 
in  our  midst,  and  it  is  always  possible  now  to  be 
bringing  the  Greeks  to  Jesus.  I  know  of  no  Church 
anywhere  upon  which  lies  a  greater  responsibility 
for  true  foreign  missionary  work  than  this  West 
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London  Mission,  where  we  are  in  contact,  as  we 
continually  are,  with  people  from  all  sorts  of  nations 
and  places.  What  an  opportunity  to  bring  them 
to  Jesus !  Those  Greeks  heard  great  things  from 
Jesus. 

'  Except  a  corn  of  wheat  fall  into  the  ground  and 
die  it  abideth  alone,  but  if  it  die  it  bringeth  forth 
much  fruit/ 

Jesus  knew  how  to  approach  the  beauty-loving 
Greeks,  the  philosophical  Greeks.  He  talked  to 
them  in  the  exquisite  figure  of  the  corn  of  wheat, 
and  in  that  way  elucidated  the  great  philosophy 
for  which  He  Himself  stood,  which  He  incarnated, 
and  for  which  in  a  few  hours  He  was  to  die,  and 
become  literally  the  corn  of  wheat  falling  into  the 
ground  and  dying  and  bringing  forth  much  fruit 
in  every  part  of  the  world.  These  men  coming  to 
Jesus  would  take  that  message  to  the  towns  from 
which  they  came,  and  spread  the  gospel  everywhere. 

That  is  all  possible  here  in  London.  If  we  can 
only  bring  the  people  who  come  to  this  city  from  the 
ends  of  the  earth  to  Jesus !  You  say  you  cannot 
bring  them  all.  That  never  troubled  Andrew  in 
the  least.  He  just  found  the  one  man  he  could 
bring,  and  was  thankful  to  find  and  bring  him  to 
Jesus. 

Ill 

Once  more,  consider  what  qualifications  this 
man  of  limited  abilities  really  had  for  the  work  he 
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did.  I  claim  he  had  an  experience.  He  had  a 
faith.  He  had  an  objective. 

(a)  He  had  an  experience  of  Jesus.    You  will 
not  do  much  missionary  work  without  an  experi- 
ence of  Jesus.     He  had  an  experience  of  Jesus. 
He  knew   Him.    His   eyes  had  looked  upon  the 
glory   of   the   Lord ;  his   heart   had   thrilled   that 
night  when  Jesus  talked  to  him  and  John.    He  had 
something  to  talk  about,  and,  like  the  Psalmist, 
he  seems  to  say,  '  I  have  not  hid  Thy  righteousness 
in  my  heart,  I  have  declared  Thy  righteousness/ 
Having  an  experience  of  the  love  of  Jesus,  he  felt 
like  we  sometimes  sing  : 

Oh  I  that  my  Saviour  were  your  Saviour  too. 

That  is  the  first  thing — to  know  Jesus  yourself. 
That  is  the  central  thing.  Have  I  an  experience 
of  Jesus  ?  Has  it  done  anything  for  me  ?  If  it 
has  I  think  I  am  likely  to  sing : 

O  that  the  world  may  taste  and  see 

The  riches  of  His  grace ; 
The  arms  of  love  that  compass  me 

Would  all  mankind  embrace. 

(b)  Then  he  had  a  faith  in  Jesus.    He  was  a  man 

who  believed  that  what  Jesus  had  done  for  him  he 
could  do  for  everybody  else.  Perhaps  his  very 
limitations  helped  him.  He  did  not  think  the 
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work  of  Jesus  was  restricted  or  marred  by  tem- 
perament or  circumstances,  none  of  those  things 
about  which  cleverer  people  often  talk  moved  him. 
He  knew  Jesus  had  blessed  him  ;  he  knew  his  heart 
throbbed  and  glowed  with  love  ;  he  had  faith  in 
Jesus ;  he  felt  if  he  brought  anybody  to  Jesus, 
then  Jesus  would  help  and  bless  the  man  he 
brought. 

Do  you  feel  that  ?  That  is  what  makes  the  true 
evangelist  and  apostle. 

(c)  Then  more  than  that,  he  had  this  supreme 
objective  to  get  people  to  Jesus.  He  distrusted 
himself.  He  was  a  humble,  modest  man,  but  he 
entirely  trusted  Jesus  Christ.  He  never  waited  to 
argue  with  people;  he  brought  them  straight  to 
Jesus.  He  did  not  enter  into  a  long  argument  with 
Simon  Peter  as  to  whether  the  Messiah  could  come 
out  of  Nazareth,  or  probably  Simon  would  never 
have  come  to  Jesus.  He  didn't  enter  into  an  argu- 
ment with  Philip  about  the  propriety  of  bringing 
the  Greeks  to  Jesus,  or  ask  them  why  they  wanted 
to  see  Jesus,  or  try  to  find  out  anything  about  their 
philosophy  or  religious  beliefs — he  went  straight  to 
Jesus.  And  ultimately  that  is  all  that  any  one  of 
us  can  do.  We  can  use  a  great  deal  of  argument — 
most  of  it  will  be  utterly  fruitless,  although  some 
may  not  be — but  in  the  long  run  the  most  any  one 
can  do  for  any  human  being  is  to  bring  him  to 
Jesus. 
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That  is  the  work  and  character  of  Andrew.  He 
brought  people  to  Jesus.  He  did  it  because  he  had 
an  experience.  He  knew  Jesus  himself,  and  because 
he  had  a  genuine  faith,  he  believed  what  Jesus  could 
do  for  him  he  could  do  for  any  one  else.  He  had 
this  supreme  purpose  of  getting  as  many  people  to 
Jesus  as  he  possibly  could. 

Answer  these  questions  for  yourselves.  Have  you 
an  experience  ?  Have  you  a  faith  ?  Have  you  a 
purpose  ?  Oh  that  God  would  make  us  all  like 
Andrew ! 

IV 

What  is  the  chief  object  of  this  man's  life  ?  What 
is  the  chief  meaning  of  his  work  ?  He  is  simply  an 
example  of  the  one-talented  man  sanctified.  He 
simply  does  this  great  work  of  individual  service. 
He  is  content  to  take  hold  of  men  one  by  one.  It 
is  not  his  ambition  to  preach,  or  to  organize,  or  to 
fill  a  great  place.  His  ambition  is  to  bring  men  to 
Jesus.  He  saw  the  next  man  to  him,  and  he  saw 
his  need.  He  loved  the  man  ;  he  thought  about 
him,  and  brought  him  to  the  feet  of  Jesus.  We 
cannot  exaggerate  the  importance  of  individual 
effort.  The  chance  word  counts  for  so  much. 
Think  of  John  Bunyan  as  he  walked  along  the 
streets  of  Bedford.  He  writes  in  Grace  Abounding : 
'  But  upon  a  day  the  good  providence  of  God  called 
me  to  Bedford,  to  work  at  my  calling ;  and  in  one 
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of  the  streets  of  that  town,  I  came  where  there  were 
three  or  four  poor  women  sitting  at  a  door,  in  the 
sun,  talking  about  the  things  of  God.  .  .  .  And 
methought  they  spoke  with  such  pleasantness  of 
scripture  language,  and  with  such  appearance  of 
grace  in  all  they  said,  THAT  THEY  WERE  TO  ME  AS 

IF  THEY  HAD  FOUND  A  NEW  WORLD/ 

'  They  were  to  me  as  if  they  had  found  a  new  world.' 
That  is  just  what  Andrew  was  to  Peter.  He  was 
to  him  as  if  he  had  found  a  new  world ;  and  it  is 
just  that  blessed  sense  of  the  love  of  Jesus  and  the 
power  of  Jesus,  if  we  have  it  in  our  hearts,  that  we 
can  communicate  to  others,  so  that  it  will  gladden 
and  bless  them. 

I  can  think  of  no  more  important  work  than  the 
work  of  Andrew,  bringing  men  and  women  to  Jesus. 
There  are  and  will  be  many  things  in  life  that  will 
give  you  joy — there  may  be  majiy  things  that  will 
give  you  supreme  happiness  ;  but  I  tell  you  there  is 
no  joy  in  life  like  bringing  men  to  Jesus.  It  is  a 
great  joy  to  look  up  to  the  face  of  Jesus  and  say, 
'  My  Lord  and  my  God/  and  know  He  has  forgiven 
my  sins ;  but  the  greatest  joy  is  the  joy  of  the 
angels,  and  the  angels  rejoice  over  one  sinner  that 
repenteth.  The  greatest  joy  in  life  is  to  bring 
people  to  Jesus,  and  that  may  be  the  joy  of  us  all. 
There  is  not  one  of  us  who  cannot  share  in  it.  If  we 
have  experience  of  His  love,  and  if  we  really  believe 
in  His  power  to  do  for  others  what  He  has  done 
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for  us,  we  can  go  forth  like  Andrew,  telling  people  of 
the  great  love  of  God,  and  bringing  them  to  Jesus. 
Although  our  work  may  be  obscure  and  never  truly 
evaluated  on  earth,  the  men  who  do  that  are  doing 
greater  work  than  many  men  who  preach  and  many 
men  who  take  great  place,  even  in  the  Church.  The 
greatest  work  of  all  is  to  bring  people  to  Jesus. 

May  God  help  every  one  of  us  in  our  homes,  in 
our  business,  where  the  difficult  man  is,  where  the 
stranger  is,  in  our  contact  with  all  sorts  and  con- 
ditions of  men,  to  be  fired  with  the  enthusiasm  of 
Andrew  and  to  bring  people  to  Jesus. 


VI 
JAMES,  THE  SON  OF  ZEBEDEE 

The  Religious  Temperament  on  the  Side  of 
its  Limitations 

James,  the  son  of  Zebedee,  and  John,  the  brother  of 
James,  and  them  he  sur named  Boanerges. — MARK  iii.  17 


VI 
JAMES,  THE  SON  OF  ZEBEDEE 

IT  is  easy  to  summarize  in  a  few  words  what  we  know 
of  James,  the  son  of  Zebedee.  We  know  that  he 
and  his  brother  John  were  surnamed  Boanerges,  the 
Sons  of  Thunder,  that  is  to  say,  men  of  burning  zeal 
and  enthusiasm.  We  know  that  he  was  one  of  the 
three  intimates  of  our  Lord,  to  whom  He  revealed 
the  deepest  secrets  of  His  heart,  and  constantly 
took  with  Him  to  share  His  glories  and  His  sorrows. 
Of  these  three  he  may  have  been  less  important  in 
the  apostolic  circle  than  Peter  ;  but  in  the  time  of  our 
Lord  he  seems  to  have  been  even  more  conspicuous 
than  John.  The  influence  of  John  has  lived  longer 
and  counts  more  to-day  than  that  of  Peter  and 
James ;  but  when  these  men  were  actually  as- 
sociated together  in  the  apostolic  band,  James 
seems  to  have  been  the  greater  of  the  two  sons  of 
Zebedee.  John  is  referred  to  as  '  the  brother  of 
James/  not  James  as  the  brother  of  John. 
.  After  the  death  of  Christ,  and  after  the  disciples 
had  been  carrying  on  their  work  for  some  years, 

in 
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Herod  arrested  James  and  Simon  Peter  as  the  most 
conspicuous  of  the  apostles  ;  and  although  Peter 
escaped  death,  James,  we  remember,  was  put  to 
death  by  the  sword. 

He  was  evidently  a  leader  amongst  the  apostolic 
group,  a  man  of  burning  zeal  and  force  ;  but  a  man 
of  whom  we,  to-day,  know  little.  Browning  might 
have  classified  him  amongst  '  persons  of  importance 
in  their  own  day/  That,  at  least,  can  hardly  be 
doubted  about  the  apostle  James. 

The  incidents  in  which  he  figures  in  the  Gospels 
are  only  two,  and  in  each  case  he  is  associated  with 
his  brother  John.  In  neither  case  does  he  shine. 
We  see  rather  his  limitations  than  his  good  quali- 
ties in  the  stories  that  have  come  down  to  us  about 
him. 

The  first  incident  is  the  story  of  his  resentment 
against  the  Samaritan  villagers  who  would  not 
entertain  our  Lord.  We  remember  how  in  his 
quick  intolerance  and  resentment  he  begged  Christ 
to  call  down  fire  from  heaven  upon  these  discourteous 
people,  and  we  remember  how  he  was  corrected  for 
his  bigotry,  and  his  folly  was  rebuked  by  the 
Lord. 

The  other  instance  in  which  he  figures  is  that  story 
in  which  his  mother  pleads  with  Jesus  that  her 
two  sons  may  be  one  on  the  right  hand  and  one 
on  the  left  when  He  comes  into  the  kingdom. 
We  read  that  the  other  ten  disciples  were  very 
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indignant  at  the  action  of  James  in  this  matter. 
We  know  how  our  Lord  dealt  with  the  ambition  of 
the  apostle.  The  apostle  sought  for  a  Throne,  and  the 
Lord  offered  him  a  Cup.  And  yet  when  the  Lord 
said  to  him,  '  Are  ye  able  to  drink  of  the  cup  I 
drink  of  ?  '  and  he  said  of  himself  and  his  brother, 
'  We  are  able ! '  our  Lord  did  not  discourage  him. 
He  did  not  tell  him  he  was  boasting,  as  He  told 
Peter  in  like  circumstances ;  but  He  told  him 
plainly  that  he  should  drink  of  the  cup,  although 
the  apostle  would  understand  but  little  of  its 
bitterness. 

And  it  is  from  these  facts  and  incidents  that  we 
must  gather  our  material  for  a  judgement  of  this 
apostle.  That  he  was  a  fervent,  enthusiastic, 
zealous  man,  who  counted  as  a  leader  amongst  the 
apostles,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  that  in  his  fervour 
and  zeal  he  showed  bigotry ;  that  the  fervour 
was  not  dissociated  from  personal  ambition  of  an 
unworthy  character,  and  yet  that  there  mingled 
something  high  and  courageous  with  these  un- 
worthy exhibitions  of  bigotry  and  ambition,  can  be 
confidently  asserted. 

These  are  our  materials  for  judging  James,  and  the 
more  one  thinks  about  him  the  more  one  will  see 
that  he  stands  out  as  the  type  amongst  the  disciples 
of  a  man  of  religious  temperament  with  all  the 
defects  of  a  man  of  religious  temperament.  I  do 
not  say  the  Christian  temperament,  I  say  the 
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religious  temperament  ;    and  it  is  from  that  point 
of  view  we  will  consider  him  this  morning. 


James  is  a  man  of  religious  temperament.     He 

is  not  like  Peter,  of  the  earth,  earthy.  He  does 
not  remind  you  of  the  earth ;  he  reminds  you  of 
wind  and  flame  and  fire  ;  a  man  of  intensity  and 
enthusiasm  ;  a  man  of  ideals,  who  can  live  with 
the  unseen  ;  who  can  be  absorbed  by  some  great 
cause  in  such  a  way  that  he  forgets  everything 
else  for  the  sake  of  the  cause.  He  is  a  man  who  is 
consumed  by  ideas  where  other  men  are  consumed 
by  passions.  He  knows  no  patience ;  he  would 
save  the  world  in  a  day  by  his  fervour  and  strength 
and  enthusiasm.  The  word  'impossible*  does  not 
exist  for  him.  If  there  are  obstacles,  let  fire  come 
down  from  heaven  and  destroy  them.  He  is  a  man 
who  thinks  of  nothing  but  his  cause.  He  is  obsessed 
with  his  own  ideal ;  he  is  a  religious  firebrand, 
typical  of  the  man  who  has  stood  for  a  cause 
or  an  idea  in  all  the  generations. 

When  we  think  of  what  he  accomplished  it  is 
rather  surprising  at  first  sight  to  find  how  small  a 
reputation  he  left  behind  him.  But  this  type  of 
man  does  not  often  leave  much  reputation  behind 
him,  unless  he  happens  to  be  lucky  enough  to  have  a 
biographer.  He  is  a  very  distinguished  character, 
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but  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  is  far  too  practical  to 
leave  a  reputation  behind  him.  He  is  the  type 
of  man  who  in  his  intensity  seems  to  waste 
himself.  He  is  a  man  who  is  simply  absorbed 
in  the  mission  of  the  moment.  He  is  not  like 
John,  the  man  who  thinks  and  ponders  and 
dreams — I  have  no  doubt  John  often  irritated 
James  by  his  slowness — but  out  of  whose  dreaming 
there  comes  the  great  work  of  the  future.  He  is 
essentially  the  type  of  man  who  would  say,  in  the 
fervent  words  of  the  old  Methodist  hymn  : 

To  serve  the  present  age, 

My  calling  to  fulfil ; 
Oh!  may  it  all  my  powers  engage 

To  do  my  Master's  will ! 

And  his  powers  are  simply  exhausted  upon  his  own 
age.  He  is  a  man  who  burns  and  burns  out. 

He  died  young.  You  say  it  was  an  accident 
that  the  sword  of  Herod  found  him.  It  was  not  an 
accident.  He  was  a  man  sure  to  die  young.  It  was 
only  natural  the  sword  of  Herod  should  find  this 
man.  If  the  sword  of  Herod  had  not  found  him 
there  would  have  been  some  other  speedy  termina- 
tion to  his  life.  He  was  one  of  those  burning,  un- 
compromising spirits  given  to  die  young.  People 
may  complain  of  such  men  and  say  they  might 
have  lived  longer.  They  might  have  existed  longer, 
but  there  are  some  lives  in  which  more  energy  is 
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compressed  in  a  few  years  than  would  be  the  case 
with  other  lives  in  a  century,  or  even  a  millennium. 
He  is  the  type  of  the  fervent  man  who  may  not  li ve 
long,  but  who  does  live  much  !  He  has  at  all  times 
the  intensity  of  the  Son  of  Thunder.  When  he 
gave  himself  to  Christ,  he  gave  himself  utterly,  and 
with  all  the  ability  and  force  and  strength  of  which 
he  was  possessed  ;  served  Christ,  and  served  the 
age  in  which  he  lived,  and  the  Christ  in  the  age. 
He  is  a  burning  man.  You  cannot  altogether 
evaluate  such  a  man.  He  burns  out  so  quickly 
that  the  successive  ages  forget  him.  But  whilst 
he  is  in  contact  with  men  he  is  always  bringing  fire 
down  from  heaven. 

Now  there  really  is  nothing  inconsistent  in  the 
stories  that  are  told  us  about  him  with  his  type  of 
character,  because  it  is  this  man  of  religious  fervour 
who  is  almost  invariably  a  bigoted  man.  You  will 
very  rarely,  except  through  long  years  of  discipline 
and  care,  get  wide  tolerance  out  of  a  man  of  burning 
heart  like  the  apostle  James.  He  is  a  man  sure  to 
resent  an  insult  against  his  Master.  He  does  not 
take  a  philosophical  view  of  life  at  all.  He  is  too 
active,  fervent,  vital  to  do  that ;  and  it  is  perhaps 
difficult  for  the  worldly  temperament  of  our  time 
to  properly  appreciate  a  man  of  the  fervent  char- 
acter of  James  the  apostle. 

I  remember  a  sceptic  a  few  years  ago  attacking 
Christianity  rather  bitterly,  and  attacking  Jesus 
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Christ.  A  man  sent  him  an  anonymous  postcard 
with  words  on  it  like  this  :  '  I  would  like  to  have 
the  opportunity  of  horsewhipping  you,  sir,  because 
you  have  insulted  the  greatest  friend  I  ever  had.' 
Of  course  nobody  would  argue  that  the  postcard  was 
dictated  by  the  right  spirit  ;  but  at  the  same  time 
the  temper  of  the  sceptic  who  received  it  is  one  that 
to  the  fervent  religious  man  is  almost  as  incredible 
as  that  temper  of  resentment  is  to  the  worldly  man. 
The  sceptic  could  not  understand  a  man  talking 
like  that.  Why  should  he  not  hold  his  opinions 
about  Christ,  and  say  what  he  liked  about  Him  ? 
He  had  never  got  into  burning  contact  with  Jesus 
Christ.  He  knew  none  of  the  intimacies  of  the 
religious  life.  He  realized  none  of  the  love  and 
strength  that  came  by  contact  with  Jesus  Christ. 
And  yet  there  are  very  many  men  and  women 
living  to-day  who  would  feel  an  insult  to  the  Christ 
they  have  known  and  loved  as  keenly  as  they 
would  an  insult  to  their  mothers'  honour.  A 
certain  type  of  perfectly  good  mind  cannot  under- 
stand a  strong  personal  relation  to  what  seems  to  it 
to  be  a  mere  abstract  ideal.  But  James  was  a 
man  of  quick  resentment  and  hot  feelings.  He 
loved  Christ  passionately,  and  the  very  fact  of  his 
passionate  love  for  Christ  made  him  resent  bitterly 
any  insult  offered  Him.  Please  do  not  think  I  am 
defending  his  action.  I  think  his  action  showed  a 
lack  of  moderation  ;  but  I  think  it  was  the  very 
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natural   expression    of   the   temperament    of   this 
fervent  religious  man. 

Well,  there  is  another  thing  one  notices  in  James. 
The  ambition  of  James  is  not  really  inconsistent 
with  a  man  of  this  character.  Ambition  is  essentially 
a  spiritual  sin.  It  is  the  sin  of  the  spiritual  man. 
Shakespeare  is  quite  right  :  '  By  that  sin  fell  the 
angels.'  It  is  the  sort  of  sin  by  which  angels  do 
fall.  It  is  not  the  earthy  spirit  of  passion,  it  is 
spiritual  error  ;  it  is  a  battling  with  spiritual  powers 
in  high  places  that  you  see  in  a  man  like  James. 
People  must  not  suppose  there  was  any  sin  of 
insincerity  about  James  because  he  wanted  to  be 
first  in  the  kingdom. 

Herbert  Paul  wrote  these  words  about  Arabi 
Pasha :  '  How  far  Arabi  was  a  mutinous  soldier 
guided  by  personal  ambition,  and  how  far  he  was 
an  enthusiastic  patriot,  burning  to  free  his  country 
from  a  foreign  yoke,  would  admit  of  an  easier 
answer  if  one  alternative  excluded  the  other/ 
One  alternative  does  not  exclude  the  other.  Any 
student  of  human  nature  will  find  that  the  man  of 
intense  spiritual  passion  like  James  is  very  often  a 
man  of  ambition.  That  is  what  has  caused  many  of 
the  troubles  in  the  Christian  Church  from  the  begin- 
ning. Men  of  splendid  spiritual  passion  and  fervour 
have  been  marked  by  this  very  spirit  of  James  that 
sought  for  the  high  places  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

There  is  an  early  Methodist  preacher  who  reminds 
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me  of  the  apostle  James.  His  name  was  Thomas 
Walsh.  His  name  is  forgotten  now.  I  dare  say 
it  will  be  remembered  some  day,  because  there  will 
be  a  time,  perhaps  two  or  three  centuries  hence, 
when  people  will  treat  the  early  Methodist  preachers 
as  the  people  of  our  day  have  treated  Francis  of 
Assisi  and  his  followers,  and  will  find  in  their  lives 
romantic  stories  when  the  eighteenth  century  has  be- 
come as  dim  as  the  thirteenth.  But  his  name  for  the 
time  being  is  a  forgotten  name.  Yet  he  was  a  most 
extraordinary  man.  He  died  at  twenty-eight  years 
of  age.  Fervent  men  of  that  type  often  do.  From 
the  time  he  was  nineteen  to  twenty-eight  years  of 
age  he  made  himself  the  most  distinguished  scholar, 
preacher,  and  saint  amongst  that  early  Methodist 
fellowship.  He  was  a  very  Boanerges  of  a  preacher. 
He  used  to  preach  in  his  native  Ireland  in  the 
Erse  language,  and  the  power  of  what  he  said 
was  so  great  that  the  Irish  people  who  rejected 
Protestantism  very  much  more  for  the  reason  that 
it  was  presented  in  the  hated  English  language 
than  for  any  other  reason,  were  deeply  impressed 
by  what  this  man  spoke  in  their  native  tongue. 
The  priests  were  so  frightened  by  what  he  did  in 
Ireland  that  they  invented  a  fable  concerning 
him.  They  said  '  that  the  man  who  was  going  about 
preaching  in  the  name  of  Thomas  Walsh  was  not 
Thomas  Walsh  at  all,  but  the  devil  dressed  in  his 
clothes  and  wearing  his  flesh ! ' 
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He  was  a  self-educated  man,  yet  this  is  what 
John  Wesley  said  about  him  (and  Wesley  was 
a  man  of  education,  who  could  be  depended  upon 
in  such  a  judgement)  : 

'  I  knew  a  young  man  who  was  so  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  Bible,  that  if  he  was  questioned 
concerning  any  Hebrew  word  in  the  Old,  or  any 
Greek  word  in  the  New,  Testament  he  would  tell, 
after  a  little  pause,  not  only  how  often  the  one  or 
the  other  occurred  in  the  Bible,  but  also  what  it 
meant  in  every  place.  This  man  was  Thomas 
Walsh.  Such  a  master  of  biblical  knowledge  I 
never  saw  before,  and  never  expect  to  see  again/ 

This  shows,  of  course,  that  he  was  a  man 
of  quite  extraordinary  intellectual  powers ;  and 
his  preaching  was  so  powerful  that  he  was 
brought  to  England  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago 
to  preach  in  this  very  district  where  we  are  meeting 
to-day.  He  preached  with  tremendous  power,  and 
people  crowded  every  building  that  could  be  found 
for  him,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning.  He  was 
a  Boanerges.  It  was  Thomas  Walsh  of  whom  John 
Wesley  was  thinking  when  he  told  his  preachers  not 
to  preach  too  loud  and  too  long.  This  man  preached 
too  loud  and  too  long,  and  died  as  a  result.  When 
people  pleaded  with  him  not  to  do  so  much,  he  would 
only  answer  in  his  fervent  way  :  '  Will  a  man  rob 
God  ?  '  He  was  an  utterly  consecrated  man,  a 
fervent,  flaming  character. 
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But  what  interests  me  about  him  is  that  he  was 
so  like  James  in  respect  of  his  bigotry.  This 
splendid  man  of  wide  scholarship  and  conspicuous 
saintliness,  of  whom  Robert  Southey  and  Canon 
Overton  speak  with  the  very  greatest  admiration 
when  they  treat  of  the  Methodist  movement ;  this 
man  whom  we,  his  successors,  have  almost  forgotten, 
was  much  like  James  in  some  respects.  One  day 
he  heard  John  Fletcher  (one  of  the  saintliest  clergy- 
men of  the  Church  of  England  who  ever  lived,  and 
an  early  Methodist)  preach  a  sermon.  Mr.  Fletcher 
preached  on  the  dying  hours  of  good  men.  He 
supposed  that  some  comparatively  weak  believers 
might  die  most  blessedly,  and  some  strong  ones 
might  have  tremendous  conflicts.  Thomas  Walsh 
heard  this  sermon,  and  on  the  first  opportunity  he 
opposed  the  doctrine.  He  said  it  was  against  God's 
justice.  He  was  quite  indignant  with  the  great  saint. 
John  Fletcher  heard  of  the  attack,  and  modestly 
said  that  God's  wisdom  was  sovereign  and  inscrut- 
able. Then  Mr.  Walsh,  we  read, '  With  some  degree 
of  warmth  (his  constitutional  failing)  [it  was  his 
constitutional  salvation  too]  said,  "Be  it  done  unto 
you  according  unto  your  faith,  and  unto  me  accord- 
ing unto  mine."  '  When  Thomas  Walsh  died  he 
experienced  terrible  spiritual  depression.  He  illus- 
trated most  painfully  John  Fletcher's  sermon. 

There  you  have  the  same  spirit.     Your  fervent 
man,  your  man  with  the  religious  spirit  and  the 
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religious  temper,  the  man  who  flames  and  fires, 
the  man  who  crams  into  a  few  years  a  whole  apostolic 
ministry,  and  sets  everybody  on  fire  with  whom 
he  comes  into  contact !  But  he  is  always  inclined 
to  be  a  little  narrow-minded,  a  little  bigoted.  He 
is  very  often  a  very  ambitious  person,  and  I  think 
it  could  be  written  of  James  just  as  Charles  Wesley 
wrote  afterwards  of  Thomas  Walsh  : 

His  course  impetuous  who  can  tell 

While  battling  with  the  infernal  foe  ? 
He  puts  forth  all  his  strength  and  zeal, 

He  spends  his  life  at  every  blow  I 
Or  fierce  on  the  Philistines  flies, 

Compels  the  captives  to  come  in ; 
Spoils  Satan  of  his  lawful  prize, 

And  tears  them  from  the  toils  of  sin. 

II 

Now  let  me  ask  you  to  consider  the  limitations 
of  this  apostle. 

The  limitations  of  this  apostle.  What  did 
they  amount  to  ?  They  really  meant  this — 
that  he  forgot  humanity.  That  is  the  limitation  of 
the  naturally  religious  man.  He  tends  to  forget 
humanity.  The  burning,  spiritual  man  has  done 
endless  harm  over  and  over  again  because  he  has 
forgotten  humanity.  That  is  the  history  of  religious 
persecution.  The  persecutors  were  often  religious 
persons.  They  were  persons  who  were  obsessed  by 
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great  ideals,  who  felt  terrible  indignation  against 
the  men  who  seemed  to  them  to  obstruct  the  king- 
dom of  God.  They  called  down  fire  from  heaven 
upon  them,  and  they  forgot  humanity. 

That  is  what  James  did  in  the  Samaritan 
village.  It  is  true  that  these  men  had  treated 
Jesus  abominably  badly  in  not  giving  Him  hospi- 
tality, and  James  would  burn  them  up  for  it !  He 
did  not  care  anything  about  their  feelings;  'Let 
the  fire  come  down  from  heaven ! '  Let  them  be 
burnt.  He  forgot  humanity.  It  was  just  so  in 
his  ambition,  when  he  asked  for  one  place  on  the 
right  hand,  and  one  on  the  left  for  John  and  himself. 
I  expect  he  prompted  his  mother  to  make  this 
request.  They  forgot  all  the  other  disciples  had 
mothers  as  well,  in  all  probability,  who  wanted 
their  sons  to  have  advancement.  He  simply  forgot 
humanity.  A  man  obsessed  with  an  ideal  is  in 
danger  of  forgetting  humanity,  and  such  men  are 
really  sons  not  so  much  of  Jesus  as  of  the  prophet 
Elijah  or  John  the  Baptist.  Some  of  the  old 
authorities  say  that  when  they  asked  for  the  fire 
to  come  down  from  heaven,  they  said  '  As  Elijah 
called  down  fire  from  heaven/  but  that  is  not  in 
the  text  of  the  Revised  Version.  There  are  no  finer 
comments  on  Scripture  than  the  interpolations 
printed  in  the  Authorised  Version  and  omitted 
in  the  Revised  Version.  It  may  not  be  really 
what  he  said,  but  that  is  exactly  the  spirit  of  the 
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man.  It  is  the  spirit  of  Elijah  rather  than  of  Jesus  ; 
and  there  is  no  greater  difference  that  Jesus  made 
in  religion  than  that  He  humanized  religion.  He 
realized  that  the  religion  which  did  not  consider  flesh 
and  blood  had  something  wrong  about  it.  The 
whole  attitude  of  Jesus  is  quite  different  from  that 
of  any  other  great  religious  teacher.  '  He  would 
not  break  the  bruised  reed,  nor  quench  the  smoking 
flax/  He  cared  about  humanity.  The  throb  and 
sob  of  humanity  was  always  in  His  heart  and  ears. 
He  does  not  forget  humanity. 

That  has  so  often  happened  with  great  religious 
heroes.  There  has  been  in  our  time  one  magnificent 
analysis  of  the  great  religious  hero  who  forgot 
humanity.  I  refer  to  Henrik  Ibsen's  Brand.  There 
you  have  precisely  the  type  of  man  James  the 
apostle  was,  the  man  who  feels  he  has  a  great  mission, 
a  great  message  to  declare  to  the  world,  who  will  go 
about  telling  the  people  the  God  they  worship  is  an 
old  dotard,  and  the  God  he  worships  is  a  God  of 
thunder  and  lightning  and  terror  and  law,  who  must 
be  feared  ;  that  there  is  nothing  weak  about  Him  ; 
there  is  one  motto  of  this  God,  and  that  motto  he 
declares  everywhere,  '  All  or  nothing  ! '  If  you  take 
up  the  book  and  read  it  you  will  not  be  able,  I  am 
sure,  to  avoid  admiring  the  splendid  character  of 
that  Norwegian  pastor,  who  goes  about  his  native 
Norway,  hurling  his  lightnings  and  shouting  his 
thunders,  standing  for  what  is  uncompromising  and 
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strong  and  stern  and  powerful.  The  God  he  believes 
in  says,  '  All  or  nothing/  and  that  becomes  this 
man's  policy  in  life.  The  '  leitmotif '  of  the  poem 
is  the  way  in  which  he  sacrifices  every  human 
feeling  to  this  terrible  saying  ;  sacrifices  his  mother, 
his  wife,  his  little  child.  The  doctor  tells  him  his 
little  child  must  die  if  he  continues  to  live  in  the 
cold  Norwegian  air.  He  thinks  of  going  south 
where  he  can  save  the  child  ;  but  a  mocking  voice 
reminds  him  of  his  text,  '  All  or  nothing  1 '  He 
remains,  and  the  child  dies,  and  presently  his  wife 
is  sacrificed  too,  for  twelve  months  after  the  death 
of  the  little  child  she  is  represented  as  looking  at  the 
little  one's  garments,  fondling  them  and  almost 
living  upon  them,  feeding  her  starved  heart  with 
the  garments  of  the  little  one.  There  at  the  front 
door  of  her  house  is  a  woman  with  a  base-born  child 
saying,  '  Rich  woman,  give  me  garments  for  my 
poor  little  babe !  '  The  woman  feels  she  cannot 
give  the  garments  to  the  creature  at  the  door,  but 
Brand  comes  in  and  sees  her  as  she  is  fondling  the 
garments  and  feeding  her  heart  with  all  sorts  of 
memories  and  imaginations.  He  stands  there, 
1  All  or  nothing ! '  and  she  says  it  is  monstrous  she 
should  give  away  these  dearly  treasured  garments 
of  her  child ;  and  she  takes  the  little  shoes  and 
stockings,  and  the  little  dresses  and  coats,  and  looks 
at  them  one  after  another,  and  then  remorselessly 
she  flings  them  to  the  woman  one  by  one ;  the 
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shoes,  the  stockings,  the  coats.  Then  Brand  notices 
there  is  a  look  of  pleasure  about  her  face,  and  he 
feels  there  must  be  something  wrong  if  she  is  pleased 
and  happy.  He  finds  that  she  has  treasured  one 
thing — a  little  bonnet  her  boy  used  to  wear.  She 
feels  she  cannot  give  it  away  ;  to  give  it  away  will 
be  to  give  everything  away.  She  says  she  will  die 
if  she  gives  it  away.  '  All  or  nothing  !  '  and  she 
gives  it  away,  and  she  dies. 

He  sacrifices  his  parishioners  for  his  ideal  church, 
and  the  day  presently  comes  when  they  all  hate 
him  and  drive  him  up  the  mountain  side.  An 
avalanche  meets  him  and  crushes  him  to  death ; 
but  before  he  dies  he  hears  a  voice  which  says, 
'  Our  God  is  a  God  of  love/  That  is  what  he  had 
forgotten.  '  Though  I  give  my  body  to  be  burned, 
and  have  not  charity,  it  profit eth  me  nothing/ 

That  is  a  great  truth.  If  you  forget  humanity, 
you  may  be  very  religious,  but  you  are  not  Christian, 
for  Christianity  does  not  forget  humanity.  Oh, 
how  that  other  son  of  Zebedee  learnt  this  !  I  think 
that  is  why  he  is  always  talking  about  it.  He 
talks  about  it  with  such  emphasis.  He  was  just  as 
ardent  as  his  brother  James ;  but  he  spent  more 
time  in  thinking  ;  and  eventually  as  an  old  man  he 
realized  that  ardent  religious  idealism  was  full  of 
danger  unless  there  was  humanity  in  it ;  and  so  he 
says  in  words  that  he  shouts  and  reiterates  and  we 
cannot  Say  too  often  :  '  //  a  man  say,  I  love  God, 
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and  hateth  his  brother,  he  is  a  liar,  for  he  that  loveth 
not  his  brother  whom  he  hath  seen  cannot  love  God 
whom  he  hath  not  seen.' 

Make  no  mistake.  You  may  have  a  very  religious 
mind,  you  may  become  obsessed  with  an  ideal,  you 
may  be  capable  of  great  spirituality ;  but  if  you 
forget  humanity  you  are  not  a  Christian  man  or  a 
Christian  woman.  That  is  where  Christianity  so 
differs  from  any  other  religion  in  the  world.  It 
does  not  forget  humanity.  It  demands  that  we 
remember  humanity.  '  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  not 
to  one  of  the  least  of  these  ye  did  it  not  to  ME,' 
is  the  great  word  of  Jesus.  We  cannot  get  away 
from  that.  We  find  too  often  that  the  religious 
temper  forgets  humanity.  I  do  not  mean  merely 
men  who  go  forth  as  flaming  firebrands  like  James, 
but  very  often  the  devout  person  to  be  found 
in  our  churches,  who  spends  a  great  deal  of  time 
in  prayer  and  in  singing  and  worship,  but  forgets 
humanity.  I  say  without  hesitation  that  where  men 
and  women  come  to  worship  God  in  our  churches 
and  forget  the  men  and  women  and  children  who 
are  being  crucified  and  crushed  outside,  they  are 
forgetting  God.  He  is  to  be  found  as  much  in 
them  as  in  any  other  of  His  temples,  and  His 
holiest  temples  are  made  of  flesh  and  blood. 

But  one  final  word.  James  does  not  show  in  a 
very  attractive  light,  you  say.  Of  course  that  is 
true.  In  the  gospel  narrative  James  is  chiefly 
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represented  to  us  in  his  limitations.  But  do  not 
run  away  with  any  false  impression.  Infinitely 
preferable  James,  with  his  warmth  and  zeal  and 
his  errors,  than  the  cold-hearted  man  who  stands 
and  criticizes  him.  Fanatics  are  always  difficult 
problems  to  English  people.  We  don't  like  fanatics 
and  idealists  and  firebrands.  These  are  not  the 
type  of  people  who  appeal  to  us.  We  say  we  don't 
like  these  people.  Well,  what  do  you  like  ?  You 
say,  '  Oh,  I  like  a  moderate  man/  and  very  often 
the  moderate  man  is  Mr.  Worldly  Wiseman  dressed 
up  in  clericals  and  wearing  a  Doctor  of  Divinity's 
hood  on  his  shoulders.  We  find  him  sometimes  in 
important  places  in  the  Church,  making  fervour  an 
impossibility.  He  is  the  greatest  mis-manager  of 
the  Church  to-day — that  same  clerical  Mr.  Worldly 
Wiseman !  With  all  their  faults  and  limitations 
these  fervent  men  count.  Jesus  Christ  realized  that. 
I  am  always  so  glad  that  the  one  boast  Jesus  does 
not  correct  is  the  boast  of  James.  '  Are  ye  able  ?  ' 
'  We  are  able/  It  seems  almost  impossible  that  men 
should  have  said,  '  We  are  able  to  drink  the  cup/ 
You  may  say  he  had  very  little  knowledge  of  what 
the  cup  meant.  Yes,  but  he  had  a  right  to  say  it. 
He  was  the  type  of  man  who  would  drink  the  cup 
when  it  was  offered.  He  was  so  fervent,  so  devout, 
so  obsessed — if  you  like — with  his  ideals,  so  faithful 
and  zealous  a  member  of  the  kingdom,  he  would 
drink  the  cup  of  Jesus.  No,  it  was  no  boast.  '  Ye 
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shall  drink  the  cup/  and  he  drank  it.  It  is  no 
coincidence,  no  chance,  that  he  was  the  first  of  the 
disciples  to  drink  the  cup  of  martyrdom.  It  was 
he  whom  the  sword  of  Herod  found.  Oh !  we  may 
blame  him  for  his  limitations  and  weaknesses,  and 
the  defects  of  his  great  qualities  ;  but  infinitely 
better  to  have  that  warm  flaming  heart  than  simply 
to  be  cold  and  indifferent ;  simply  to  be  so  moderate 
that  we  never  do  anything.  There  is  a  moderation 
which  is  positively  contemptible.  It  is  only  another 
name  for  compromise  ;  only  a  way  in  which  the 
devil  dresses  up  the  most  unworthy  thing  in  this 
world — compromise.  There  is,  of  course,  a 
moderation  which  is  the  noblest  of  all  things  :  the 
moderation  of  the  man  who  chooses  the  high  road, 
not  because  he  is  forced  by  two  extremes  to  keep 
to  the  high  road,  but  because  he  likes  the  high  road 
best  and  despises  the  by-roads  of  life.  The  modera- 
tion of  the  strong,  calm  man  who  contemplates 
life  with  an  almost  divine  gaze,  is  the  greatest  and 
finest  of  all  things.  But  if  you  are  to  choose  between 
the  man  of  burning,  flaming,  passionate  enthusiasm, 
which  even  at  times  expresses  itself  in  error  and 
bigotry,  and  the  mere  cold  compromiser,  the  safe 
person  whom  John,  the  other  Boanerges,  looks  upon 
with  such  contempt,  who  is  neither  hot  nor  cold, 
and  therefore  perfectly  nauseating  to  God  and  all 
decent  men — if  you  have  to  choose,  choose  the  man 
of  the  spirit  of  the  apostle  James,  men  of  the  flaming 
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heart — men  who  make  a  flame  grow.    They  are 
firebrands,  but  they  set  the  world  afire. 

See  how  great  a  flame  aspires, 

Kindled  by  a  spark  of  grace  I 
Jesus'  love  the  nation  fires, 

Sets  the  kingdom  on  a  blaze. 
To  bring  fire  on  earth  He  came ; 

Kindled  in  some  hearts  it  is  ; 
Oh  \  that  all  might  catch  the  flame, 

All  partake  the  glorious  bliss  ! 


VII 

JOHN 

The  Religious  Temperament  on  the  Side  of 
its  Excellences 

Peter  turning  about,  seeth  the  disciple  whom  Jesus 
loved  following,  which  also  leaned  back  on  His  breast  at 
the  supper,  and  said,  Lord,  who  is  he  that  betray eth  Thee  ? 
Peter  therefore  seeing  him,  saith  to  Jesus,  Lord,  this  man — 
what  ? — JOHN  xxi.  20,  21 


VII 
JOHN 

'  LORD,  this  man — what  ?  '  Peter  was  rebuked 
for  asking  that  question  about  John.  He  had 
just  been  told  to  follow  Jesus  ;  and  no  sooner  does 
the  command  come  from  the  lips  of  the  Lord  than 
he  sees  John  following  too,  and  he  seems  to  stand 
still  and  point  to  the  other  man  and  say,  '  Lord,  this 
man — what  ?  '  Peter  is  rebuked  by  our  Lord  for 
not  minding  his  own  business — for  not  literally 
carrying  out  His  command  to  follow  Him.  It  is  not 
so  much  for  the  question  that  he  asked  that  he  was 
rebuked,  as  for  the  untimeliness  of  it.  The  question 
expresses  the  natural  curiosity  of  Peter,  and  I 
think  of  all  the  disciples.  Peter  was  the  spokesman 
of  the  other  disciples  in  asking  this  question.  They 
would  all  be  filled  with  curiosity  about  what  was 
going  to  happen  to  John. 

Everything  we  read  about  the  apostle  John  in 
the  Gospels  and  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  would 
tend  to  make  us  ask  this  question,  '  Lord,  this  man 
— what  ?  '  And  if  we  would  find  an  answer  to  it 
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we  must  go  to  the  writings  of  John  himself,  and  we 
shall  find  an  answer  in  those  writings. 

Let  us  (i)  think  about  the  facts  that  would 
naturally  prompt  the  curiosity  of  the  disciples  about 
John,  and  (2)  think  of  the  way  that  curiosity  was 
satisfied  by  what  John  actually  did  and  wrote. 


In  the  gospel  narrative  and  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  John  is  often  present,  but  he  is  nearly 
always  silent.  He  is  a  shadowy  figure,  obviously 
esteemed,  but  sparingly  depicted.  He  often  appears 
as  the  companion  of  some  other  disciple  apparently 
more  conspicuous,  or  at  least  much  less  reticent. 
We  come  across  him  in  association  with  his  brother 
James  ;  but  the  fact  that  he  is  spoken  of  as  merely 
the  brother  of  James  leads  us  to  assume  that  James 
was  the  more  conspicuous  of  the  two  brothers. 

Only  once  are  we  made  aware  of  John  speaking 
and  expressing  the  spirit  of  the  Boanerges,  and  that 
was  on  the  day  when  he  told  Jesus  that  he 
had  rebuked  a  man  for  casting  out  devils  in  His 
name  when  he  did  not  follow  Him.  We  know  how 
sharp  a  lesson  in  tolerance  was  given  to  John  that 
day — a  lesson  which  he  slowly  learnt,  but  which 
would  never  leave  him.  But  generally  speaking 
we  are  probably  right  in  assuming  that  in  those 
incidents  where  John  and  James  appear  together, 
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James  is  the  spokesman.  John  is  the  shadowy 
figure,  the  onlooker. 

We  find  John  associated  with  Andrew.  John 
and  Andrew  are  the  two  disciples  who  hear  the 
Baptist  say,  '  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  which 
taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world/  and  they  go  to 
Him  who  has  been  so  described,  and  ask  Him  where 
He  dwells.  They  go  with  Him  to  His  home  that 
night,  and  doubtless  that  night  He  reveals  Himself 
to  them ;  but  when  they  leave  the  home  of  Jesus 
it  is  Andrew  who  acts.  Andrew  immediately  seeks 
his  brother  Peter,  and  brings  him  to  Jesus.  John 
does  nothing  ;  he  is  simply  a  bystander,  an  onlooker, 
a  shadowy  figure,  very  likely  pensive  and  thoughtful, 
but  apparently  he  does  nothing. 

Then  again,  after  the  resurrection,  we  see  John 
in  company  with  Peter,  and  Peter  is  the  con- 
spicuous figure,  not  John.  Just  a  word  or  two 
of  John's  are  recorded,  and  that  is  all. 

After  the  day  of  Pentecost,  Peter  and  John  are 
together  again,  two  conspicuous  disciples  ;  but  Peter 
does  all  the  speaking.  John  never  opens  his  mouth, 
but  stands  by  ;  a  well-known  figure,  but  a  shadowy 
figure,  who  does  not  act.  We  imagine  he  stands 
there,  thinking  and  dreaming  and  pondering,  but 
doing  nothing. 

Yet  it  is  very  evident  that  he  was  a  prime  favourite 
of  Jesus,  if  one  may  use  such  a  term.  Not  only  did 
he  belong  to  the  twelve,  but  he  was  one  of  the  three 
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whom  Jesus  always  took  with  Him.  But  not  only 
was  he  one  of  the  three,  he  was  the  one,  the  close 
friend  of  Jesus ;  the  man  who  leans  on  His  bosom 
in  that  hour  of  tense  feeling  in  the  upper  room,  when 
the  fact  that  a  traitor  is  there  has  been  revealed  to 
the  disciples.  Even  the  glib  tongue  of  Peter  is 
silenced,  and  he  dare  not  ask  the  Lord  who  the 
traitor  is.  He  suggests  to  the  man  who  leans  on 
His  bosom  that  he  might  ask,  and  it  is  natural  for 
this  man,  in  the  most  intimate  relationships  with 
Jesus,  to  ask  this  question,  '  Who  is  it  that  shall 
betray  Thee  ?  '  Quiet,  pensive,  dreaming  onlooker 
so  much  loved  of  Jesus,  and  doing  so  little,  he  would 
naturally  prompt  the  curiosity  of  the  other  disciples ; 
this  man  whom  the  Lord  loved,  and  who  very  likely 
to  many  of  them  would  be  rather  an  irritating  person 
because  he  dreamt  so  much,  and  did  so  little. 
'  Lord,  what  about  this  man  ?  '  And  yet  the  others 
would  feel  there  was  much  in  him.  Sir  Philip 
Sidney  was  described  by  his  intimates  as  '  full  of 
concealed  greatness/  Would  not  that  be  the  feeling 
of  some  of  the  disciples  about  John  the  beloved  ? 

Now,  John  has  given  us  his  Gospel,  but  he 
is  very  reticent  about  himself ;  and  yet  he  does 
make  certain  references  to  himself  in  his  reticent 
way,  not  even  using  his  own  name,  but  speaking 
of  himself  as  the  '  other  disciple/  '  the  disciple  whom 
Jesus  loved/  He  does  make  certain  references  to 
himself  that  are  very  illuminating.  One  thing  is 
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evident — that  the  chief  pride  of  John  was  that  he 
was  the  beloved  disciple. 

John  was  a  man  who  was  endowed  with  an 
intellect  such  as  very  few  human  beings  have 
enjoyed.  John,  merely  as  an  intellectual,  is 
the  peer  of  Plato,  Shakespeare,  and  Dante,  and 
the  great  geniuses  of  the  world ;  but  so  far  from 
being  proud  of  that,  he  is  hardly  aware  of  it.  The 
one  thing  of  which  he  is  proud  is  that  he  was  the 
beloved  disciple,  the  man  who  lay  upon  the  bosom 
of  the  Lord.  And  if  there  be  any  other  sense  of 
pride  it  is  that  he  did  respond  to  the  great  love  of 
Jesus  with  a  great  love.  He  is  the  loving  disciple 
as  well  as  the  beloved  disciple,  and  he  shows  us, 
although  I  think  half  unconsciously,  how  he  was 
not  really  like  the  others  who  forsook  Him  and  fled. 
That  may  have  been  true  for  a  moment  even  of 
John,  but  it  could  not  have  been  long  true,  for  we 
find  him  in  the  judgement-hall  and  at  the  cross. 
When  Peter  is  far  away,  a  distant  onlooker,  and  the 
others  are  scattered,  John  is  at  the  cross  with  the 
women,  who  did  not  forsake  Him  or  flee.  It  may 
be  true  that  Jesus  said  to  Peter,  '  Look  after  My 
Church,'  '  Feed  My  lambs/  '  Tend  My  sheep  ' ; 
but  John  heard  Jesus  say,  '  Look  after  My  mother/ 
'  Woman,  behold  thy  son ! '  '  Son,  behold  thy 
mother.'  The  love  of  Christ  trusted  the  love  of 
John,  and  the  one  responded  to  the  other,  and 
Christ  in  His  dying  anguish  still  cared  to  speak  to 
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the  heart  of  the  man  who  loved  Him,  committing 
to  his  charge  His  dearest  earthly  possession — His 
mother.  It  is  that  fact  John  treasures.  Jesus 
loved  him,  and  he  loved  Jesus. 

And  what  is  more  than  that,  we  find  indicated, 
too,  in  what  John  says,  the  fact  that  he  was  a  seer. 
In  the  accounts  that  he  gives  of  the  resurrection 
stories,  this  comes  out  with  especial  force.  There 
is  nothing  more  revealing  of  the  character  of  John 
than  the  narrative  in  the  first  part  of  the  twentieth 
chapter  of  the  Gospel,  where  John  and  Peter  run 
to  the  tomb.  Now,  John  outruns  Peter,  and 
glories  in  the  fact.  There  are  people  who  tell  us 
that  the  reason  was  that  Peter  was  a  middle-aged 
man,  while  John  was  a  young  man.  There  are 
other  people  who  tell  us  that  it  was  because  Peter 
was  a  guilty  man  and  John  was  innocent,  that 
Peter's  feet  moved  slowly  because  of  the  remorse 
of  his  heart,  and  John  was  innocent.  I  do  not 
believe  these  are  the  reasons  that  John  made  that 
record  at  all.  Peter  was  probably  a  great,  strong, 
athletic  man,  and  John  was  probably  nothing  of  the 
sort.  John  says  he  outruns  Peter  because  he  knows 
that  love  is  stronger  than  athleticism,  and  that 
where  a  man  has  love,  there  are  wings  given  to  him 
by  which  he  runs  even  more  strongly  than  the 
strongest.  But  the  whole  incident  is  given  to  us 
with  wonderful  detail.  John  comes  up  to  the 
tomb — how  graphically  this  incident  is  recorded  ! — 
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how  we  realize  that  man's  power  of  observation  of 
detail !  He  looks  into  the  door  of  the  tomb,  and 
there  he  sees  the  shelf  in  the  tomb,  and  instead  of 
the  body  of  Jesus  lying  there,  the  various  garments 
with  which  Jesus  had  been  clad.  He  looks  in,  and 
then  be  leaves  ;  and  Peter,  who  has  overtaken  him — 
the  man  of  action,  who  is  not  content  with  mere 
looking — goes  into  the  tomb,  searches  and  tries  to 
understand  from  his  point  of  view  all  about  it. 
Then  John  follows  him,  and  we  get  one  of  the  most 
revealing  words  about  John — '  He  saw  and  believed/ 
To  analyse  that  word  is  really  to  understand  John. 

It  is  a  significant  fact,  too,  that  in  the  incident 
from  which  the  text  is  taken,  when  the  boat  is  on 
the  sea  and  they  are  coming  back  again  to  land, 
it  is  John  who  sees  that  it  is  the  Lord  who  is  stand- 
ing there.  Peter,  when  he  hears  it,  characteristically 
rushes  into  the  water  to  get  to  Him,  but  it  was  John 
who  saw,  and  was  content  to  wait. 

Here,  then,  we  have  some  sort  of  picture  of  the 
man  as  he  is  presented  to  us  in  the  Synoptists  and 
Acts,  and  by  the  pen  of  the  evangelist  himself;  and 
I  think  one  can  understand  the  curiosity  of  the 
disciples  about  him.  They  would  think  of  him  as  a 
dreamer,  an  onlooker  rather  than  an  actor ;  but 
those  who  came  into  such  close  contact  with  him  as 
Peter  came  would  also  realize  there  was  in  him 
untold,  unexpected,  and  unsuspected  wealth.  They 
would  know  that  Jesus  loved  him,  and  they  would 
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be  thankful  to  Peter  for  the  question  that  seems 
so  irrelevant  at  the  moment  of  its  utterance — 
'  Lord,  this  man — what  ?  '  What  is  coming  out 
of  this  dreamer  whom  Thou  lovest  ? 


II 

The  answer  to  the  question  is  to  be  found  in  the 
writings  of  John,  not  in  what  he  did,  although 
there  is  no  disciple  about  whom  the  tradition  of 
what  he  did  is  so  strong  and  clear  as  that  of  the 
apostle  John.  But  it  is  not  what  he  did  in  his 
active  ministry — it  is  what  he  wrote  that  answers 
the  question — *  This  man — what  ?  '  They  laughed 
at  him  as  a  dreamer,  as  the  brothers  of  Joseph 
laughed  at  Joseph  ;  but  the  dreams  of  John,  his 
thoughts  and  ponderings,  were  the  most  practical 
things — far  and  away  the  most  practical  things — 
that  any  of  the  disciples  did,  for  his  dreams  will  go 
on  influencing  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men  for 
ever. 

What  are  his  writings  ?  The  Apocalypse,  his  let- 
ters, and  the  Gospel.  Now  the  question  of  whether 
he  wrote  these  books,  and  particularly  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  is  one  that  presents  some  difficulties,  and 
there  are  people  who  say  it  was  impossible  for  John 
to  have  written  the  Gospel.  I  cannot,  of  course, 
enter  into  all  the  very  wide  and  critical  questions 
that  are  suggested  by  the  assertion  that  I  make. 
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I  will  only  say  this,  that  it  certainly  has  not  been 
proved  an  impossible  thing  that  this  man  should 
have  written  the  Gospel  which  bears  his  name. 
There  are  strong  grounds — at  least  as  strong  grounds 
for  believing  we  have  the  substance  of  John's 
thought  and  feeling  in  the  Gospel  as  there  are 
against  the  belief ;  and  in  favour  of  it  there  is  the 
tradition,  so  wonderfully  substantiated  almost  from 
the  beginning,  that  John,  the  old  man,  tarrying  as 
it  were  till  the  Lord  came,  poured  out  his  heart  in 
that  great  Gospel.  There  is  so  much  of  the  criticism 
against  John's  authorship  of  the  Gospel  that  is  un- 
worthy ! — the  sort  of  criticism  one  hears  everywhere 
to-day.  It  really  comes  out  of  what  one  may  call 
the  cant  and  conceit  of  modern  culture,  the  sort  of 
belief  that  people  have  that  no  man  can  write  any- 
thing unless  he  has  undergone  a  certain  type  of 
education ;  the  sort  of  spirit  that  tries  to  make  us 
believe  that  a  man  as  badly  educated  as  Shakespeare 
could  not  have  written  his  plays,  and,  therefore, 
ingenious  devices  are  searched  for  to  prove  that  a 
learned  man,  Bacon,  wrote  them.  It  is  the  same 
sort  of  spirit  that  would  say  John  Bunyan,  the 
tinker,  could  not  have  written  the  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress, if  it  were  not  that  the  facts  are  too  well 
known.  Ours  is  the  great  myth-making  age. 
Some  ages  have  turned  myths  into  history.  Ours 
turns  history  into  myths  !  One  could  give  a  great 
many  instances  to  show  that  there  is  a  certain  type 
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of  critical  mind  in  our  own  time  which  cannot 
understand  how  an  unlearned,  ignorant  man  should 
be  able  to  write  anything  like  John  wrote.  Such 
men  cannot  do  it,  and  they  are  so  much  better 
educated ;  therefore  they  don't  believe  another 
man  could.  Knowledge  comes,  and  wisdom  lingers  ! 
And  to  some  extent  it  arises  from  that  instinct  that 
so  much  criticism  has  been  passed  upon  the  Gospel 
of  John. 

But  I  think  any  one  who  carefully  reads  and  thinks 
of  John's  method  will  see  that  he  is  not  dependent 
by  the  nature  of  the  case  on  modern,  or  even  ancient 
culture,  for  the  great  things  that  he  says.1  His 
wisdom  is  distinctly  the  wisdom  of  the  child  mind. 
He  is  a  profound  and  supreme  illustration  of  the 
fact  that,  after  all,  the  greatest  and  profoundest 
knowledge  does  not  come  to  the  wise  and  prudent, 
but  comes  to  the  babe-mind — the  child-mind. 
That  is  to  say,  he  had  genius. 

I  do  not  want  to  enter  into  this  vexed  question, 
but  I  will  simply  make  the  assumption,  and  there 
is  strong  enough  ground  for  making  it,  that  we  have 
in  the  Apocalypse  and  in  the  Epistles  and  in  the 
Gospel  a  real  answer  to  the  question,  '  What  shall 
this  man  do  ?  '  for  the  message  of  these  three  great 

1  Given  that  he  exercised  a  long  ministry  in  Ephesus,  it  is 
surely  conceivable  that  a  man  of  first-rate  genius  could  make 
use  of  current  talk  about  the  Logos  doctrine,  such  as  John 
makes. 
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books  is  a  message  of  eternal  life.  In  the  Apocalypse 
one  sees  eternal  life  incorporated  in  the  Church 
all-conquering.  In  the  epistles,  in  individual  life, 
and  supremely  in  the  Gospel  one  sees  it  incarnate 
in  Jesus. 

(a)  In  the  Apocalypse  it  is  not  very  difficult  to 
discover  John,  the  son  of  Zebedee-Boanerges.  He 
gives  a  piece  of  revelation  of  himself  when  he  shows 
us  himself  in  his  vision  in  Patmos ;  and  as  we  read  his 
book  we  still  see  the  fiery  lover,  the  man  who  hates 
as  well  as  the  man  who  loves — for  the  love  of  men 
like  John  and  James  was  a  consuming  fire.  It  was 
a  passionate  devotion,  but  it  could  be  a  flaming 
passion  of  destruction.  Whenever  you  read  of 
John  you  will  find  the  destructive  side  of  love  is 
there,  as  well  as  the  ardent  and  beautiful  and 
affectionate  side  of  it.  The  love  of  John  is  never 
the  love  of  a  sentimentalist ;  it  is  the  love  of  a  mighty, 
passionate  man,  utterly  devoted  to  his  Lord,  and 
consequently  utterly  opposed  to  all  that  is  against 
his  Lord.  And  when  one  reads  the  seven  letters 
to  the  Churches,  one  can  see  how  the  man  burns  with 
loathing  and  contempt  for  all  that  is  against  his 
Lord,  particularly  for  lukewarmness  and  religious 
compromise.  John  cannot  bear  these  things.  He 
cannot  understand  them.  The  lukewarm  Church 
of  Laodicea  simply  nauseates  him  and  sickens  him. 
'  I  would  thou  wert  either  cold  or  hot ! '  If  thou 
wert  utterly  bad,  utterly  on  the  other  side,  I  could 
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tolerate  thee  ;  but  lukewarm  ! — them  art  nauseating 
to  God  !  And  it  is  so  with  compromise.  If  we  are 
to  give  an  interpretation  to  those  references  to  the 
woman  Jezebel  and  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Nicolai- 
tanes  in  the  seven  letters  to  the  Churches,  we  shall 
find  that  the  doctrine  against  which  John  is  so 
strongly  opposed  is  a  doctrine  of  some  sort  of 
worldly  compromise.  He  believes  in  out-and-out 
Christianity,  and  has  no  sympathy  at  all  with  the 
compromises  Christianity  made  afterwards,  and 
makes  to-day,  with  the  civilization  in  which  we 
live.  To  the  Church  of  Thyatira  he  writes  :  '  I  have 
this  against  thee,  that  thou  sufferest  the  woman 
Jezebel,  which  calleth  herself  a  prophetess.  ...  I 
will  kill  her  children  with  death,  and  all  the  Churches 
shall  know  that  I  am  he  which  searcheth  the  reins 
and  hearts/  That  is  Boanerges  the  son  of  Zebedee, 
the  man  whose  love  can  be  affectionate,  but  can 
also  burst  into  a  flame  of  indignation. 

Then  how  he  presents  the  conflict  between  the 
Church  and  the  world,  the  woman  and  the  dragon, 
the  Lamb  that  was  slaughtered  and  the  great  wild 
beasts,  the  city  of  Jerusalem  and  the  city  of  Babylon, 
good  and  evil.  There  are  no  battle-pictures  like 
those  of  the  Apocalypse.  The  battle-pictures  that 
are  most  like  them  are  the  pictures  of  Turner,  as 
an  instance  '  The  Fighting  Temeraire.'  They  are 
just  the  same  sort  of  pictures  as  John  paints  in  the 
words  of  his  Apocalypse.  You  look  at  these  scenes, 
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and  you  see  smoke  and  fire  and  mist,  and  you  are 
hardly  able  to  see  anything  else;  but  if  you  look 
patiently  you  will  see  forms  behind  the  smoke  and  the 
fire  and  the  mist.  John  is  writ  ing  from  the  little  island 
of  Patmos.  It  was  possible  from  his  island  prison  to 
see  Asia  Minor,  the  scene  of  his  labours,  and  he 
got  a  glimpse,  it  may  be,  of  the  land  in  which 
he  worked  ;  but  very  often  the  view  would  be 
obscured,  and  he  would  see  nothing  but  the  sea 
mist.  He  would  not  be  able  to  see  the  land.  And 
then  the  clouds  would  lift  and  he  would  behold  the 
shore  opposite — the  smiling,  beautiful  shore.  How 
much  the  Apocalypse  is  coloured  by  such  scenery  ! 
He  describes  the  storm  and  the  mist  and  the  fire. 
He  describes  all  these  things,  and  then  you  have 
the  emergence  of  the  blue  sky,  the  beautiful  smiling 
country.  As  you  read,  too,  about  the  conflict 
between  the  dragon  and  the  beasts,  and  the  strange 
outpouring  of  the  vials,  and  the  sounding  of  the 
trumpets,  you  get  a  glimpse  of  heaven,  you 
hear  the  sounds  of  music,  the  song  ofVthe  elders, 
you  see  the  Throne  that  is  over  all,  where  sits 
the  Lamb  slain  from  the  foundations  of  the  world. 
You  go  on  reading  of  the  battle  between  good 
and  evil,  and  every  time  it  seems  as  if  evil  must 
win.  Evil  is  so  powerful.  Evil  is  a  dragon,  wild 
and  fierce  and  all-conquering.  The  Church  is  a 
weak  woman.  John  himself  is  the  poor  victim  of 
evil.  His  friends  have  been  persecuted  and  put  to 
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death.  He  himself  has  been  shut  up  there  in 
prison.  The  mists  are  round  about  him,  but  he 
never  doubts  and  fears.  There  may  be  clouds  and 
darkness  about  the  Throne,  but  he  is  sure  of  the 
Throne.  He  has  the  all-conquering  faith.  He 
knows  '  The  Lord  God  omnipotent  reigneth  ! '  and 
that  the  Church,  although  it  is  weak  and  scattered 
and  feeble,  although  it  is  attacked  by  foes  within 
as  well  as  without,  he  knows  the  Church  is  Christ's 
Body,  and  that  it  will  conquer.  He  has  no  doubt 
that,  in  the  great  conflict  between  right  and  wrong, 
wrong  will  be  vanquished  and  good  will  win,  even 
when  all  appearances  are  against  it.  He  goes  on 
writing  '  I  saw — I  saw/  That  burning  love  of  his 
sees  ultimately  the  conquest  of  evil  by  good,  the 
victory  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem. 

(b)  One  can  see  the  man  as  one  reads  the  Apoca- 
lypse. Curiously  enough  it  is  very  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish the  features  of  John  in  his  letters.  John's 
letters  are  less  autobiographical  than  the  letters  of 
most  men.  If  you  want  to  know  a  man  you  read  his 
life  and  letters,  because  it  is  felt  that  his  letters  are 
the  best  of  all  things  for  revealing  his  character.  If 
you  read  St.  Paul's  letters  you  find  Paul  stamped 
upon  every  page  of  them.  You  can  see  Paul  in  his 
letters.  If  you  knew  nothing  about  Paul  but  his 
letters,  you  would  be  able  to  write  a  biography  of 
the  man,  from  that  source  alone.  He  has  revealed 
his  history,  his  struggle,  his  enthusiasm,  his  diffi- 
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culties,  himself  in  them.  That  is  not  so  much  the 
case  with  John.  There  is  almost  nothing  biographi- 
cal about  his  letters.  There  is  just  the  splendid 
assertion  that  he  handled  the  Word  of  life,  and  bears 
witness  to  that,  but  there  are  none  of  the  ordinary 
details  by  which  you  get  an  unconscious  revela- 
tion of  the  man's  history  as  you  do  in  ordinary 
letters. 

Yet  as  one  reads  them  through  one  sees  the  spirit 
of  the  man.  There  are  his  experience  and  certain- 
ties. '  I  saw,  I  handled,  we  know/  One  is  sure 
one  is  dealing  with  the  apostle  of  love.  The 
word  comes  over  and  over  again, '  Love  one  another/ 
How  he  glories  in  his  discovery  of  love  1  '  Herein 
is  love,  not  that  we  love  God,  but  that  He  loved  us 
and  gave  His  Son  a  propitiation  for  our  sins/  Love 
with  him  is  no  abstract  sentimentality.  It  is  con- 
crete. It  is  human.  It  is  not  a  flaming  passion 
that  takes  him  away  from  humanity.  He  has 
learnt  the  lesson  that  he  and  his  brother  James  were 
so  severely  taught,  that  '  the  man  who  loveth  not 
his  brother  whom  he  hath  seen  cannot  love  God 
whom  he  hath  not  seen/  And  it  is  the  same  fiery 
love,  under  the  placid  surface  of  John's  nature, 
that  lies  slumbering,  ready  to  burst  out  with 
volcanic  force  and  power :  '  If  we  say  we  have 
fellowship  with  God,  and  walk  in  the  darkness,  we 
lie,  and  do  not  the  truth/  .  .  .  '  If  a  man  say,  I 
love  God,  and  hate  his  brother,  he  is  a  liar/  How 
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the  words  sting !  Coarse,  strong,  terrible  words 
coming  out  of  the  volcanic  nature  of  the  man ! 
And  he  is  as  confident  as  in  the  Apocalypse  of  the 
triumph  of  love  and  good  :  *  The  world  passeth 
away,  and  the  lusts  thereof,  but  he  that  doeth  the 
will  of  God  abideth  for  ever/ 

(c)  And  his  Gospel — how  can  I  speak  of  that  ? 
I  can  only  refer  to  it.  What  is  his  message  ?  The 
one  thing  that  John  cares  for  is  that  men  shall 
know  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God,  that  'the  Word 
became  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us/  and  we  (poor 
Galilean  fishermen) ,  '  we  beheld  His  glory,  full  of 
grace  and  truth/  It  is  the  greatest  book  in  the 
world.  It  solves  more  questions  than  any  book.  It 
is  the  book  we  can  count  on  most  in  the  twentieth 
century  if  people  will  only  take  its  guidance.  It 
gives  a  reasonable  account  of  this  world  in  which 
we  live,  of  the  meaning  of  spirit  and  the  meaning  of 
flesh.  It  glorifies  the  whole  of  life  as  it  shows  us 
that  God  Himself  took  flesh,  and  made  it  His 
tabernacle,  shining  through  it  with  all  the  glory  of 
the  Shekinah.  Browning,  who  understood  St.  John 
as  no  mere  theologian  has  ever  understood  him — 
understood  him  with  a  poet's  instinct  and  sympathy 
— writes  a  thing  that  is  gloriously  true  when  he 
makes  the  dying  apostle  say  that 

The  acknowledgement  of  God  in  Christ, 
Accepted  by  the  reason,  solves  for  men 
All  questions  in  the  earth  and  out  of  it. 
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'  Lord,  this  man — what  ?  '  A  dreamer,  a  man  who 
did  nothing,  a  man  who  simply  stood  and  brooded 
whilst  others  were  doing  ! — he  was  the  greatest  of 
them  all.  He  was  the  man  who  wrote  words  that 
have  in  them  the  seeds  of  eternal  life.  His  are  the 
thoughts  that  breathe,  the  words  that  burn. 

Just  think  for  one  moment  of  the  man's  charac- 
teristics. He  is  a  seer,  and  he  is  a  lover.  The  Greek, 
when  he  thought  of  a  great  literary  man,  called  him 
a  poet ;  that  means  a  maker,  a  creator.  A  Hebrew, 
when  he  thought  of  a  great  literary  man,  called  him 
a  seer.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  between 
those  two  conceptions  :  to  the  one  nation  he  is  a 
creator,  to  the  other  a  man  who  sees  more  deeply 
into  the  heart  of  things.  The  Hebrew  poet  is  the 
seer.  John  is  essentially  the  man  who  saw.  Read 
what  he  says,  and  you  will  find  he  was  a  seer.  On 
the  one  hand  a  man  perfectly  observant  of  the 
ordinary  external  details  of  life  ;  but  on  the  other 
hand  a  man  who  had  insight,  and  saw  and  believed. 
He  was  able  to  see  what  was  behind  the  surface  as 
well  as  what  was  on  the  surface.  He  had  sight  and 
insight. 

But  in  John  you  have  no  mere  seer,  you  have  a 
seer  who  loves ;  and  after  all,  where  a  man  has  not 
the  genius  of  seeing — where  a  man  has  not  the 
poet's  genius — many  a  man  and  many  a  woman 
have  been  able  to  see  great  things  because  they  were 
lovers,  for  the  great  moral  quality  of  love  is  the 
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most  illuminating  thing  in  the  world.  To  say  that 
love  is  blind  is  to  utter  the  greatest  slander  the 
devil  ever  spoke.  Love  is  the  most  luminous 
thing  that  ever  existed.  Love  is  blind  to  people's 
faults,  because  love  sees  not  the  faults,  but  the 
magnificent  virtues  and  qualities  that  lie  behind 
the  faults,  and  the  faults  become  insignificant  in 
comparison  with  the  vision  of  love.  John  is  a  seer 
and  a  lover.  How  perfectly  he  is  described  as  the 
man  who  leans  upon  the  bosom  of  his  Lord,  who 
dwells  there,  who  looks  into  the  very  heart  of  Jesus  1 
It  is  because  he  is  such  a  seer  and  such  a  lover  that 
he  has  been  able  to  speak  to  us.  Pure  in  heart,  he 
sees  God.  You  have  in  him  a  combination  and  a 
fusion  of  the  qualities  of  vision  that  make  him  the 
greatest  of  all  revealers  of  the  things  of  God  to  the 
hearts  of  men. 

Brethren,  we  cannot  be  like  John.  It  is  no  use 
to  try.  You  can  no  more  be  like  John  than  you 
can  be  like  Shakespeare.  But  there  are  things 
which  John  teaches  us  which  we  can  learn.  There 
are  ways  in  which  we  can  be  like  him.  We  are  not 
great  enough  to  see  visions  such  as  are  given  to  the 
great  seer,  philosopher,  poet  amongst  the  apostles. 
We  are  not  competent  for  that,  I  know ;  but  there 
are  a  great  many  things  he  saw,  we  can  see.  If  we 
have  not  the  seer's  visionary  power,  we  have  the 
lover's  visionary  power.  After  all  John  is  the 
supreme  instance  of  the  child-spirit  to  whom  the 
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Father  reveals  Himself — the  spirit  of  love  and 
receptivity.1  If  we  could  only  live  where  John 
lived,  in  the  bosom  of  the  Lord,  we  should  see  some 
of  the  things  John  saw  : 

Thou  Shepherd  of  Israel  and  mine, 
The  joy  and  desire  of  my  heart, 

For  closer  communion  I  pine, 
I  long  to  reside  where  Thou  art. 

Our  fathers  used  to  sing  verses  like  that,  but  do 
we  ?  It  is  that  hungering  and  longing  for  intimacy 
with  Jesus,  the  willingness  not  to  do  sometimes,  but 
to  stand  still  or  to  lie  still  and  listen  to  Him — it  is 
just  that  absorbing  spirit  of  mystical  love  which 
made  John  so  great.  Should  not  we  be  infinitely 
greatened  if  we  only  leant  on  the  bosom  of  our  Lord 
and  listened  to  His  heart -beats,  and  discovered  what 
He  had  to  say  to  us?  We  cannot  be  Johns,  but 
we  can  have  something  of  the  spirit  of  John.  We 
can  see  and  believe.  I  have  heard  people  laugh  at 
the  verse,  and  criticize  the  verse,  but  I  say  it  again 
with  confidence  and  hope  : 

Oh  that  I  could  with  favoured  John 
Recline  my  weary  head  upon 

My  great  Redeemer's  breast! 
From  care  and  sin  and  sorrow  free, 
Give  me,  O  Lord,  to  find  in  Thee 

My  everlasting  rest. 

1  See  Sermon  on  Jude,  No.  XIII. 


VIII 

PHILIP 

Common   Sense    on    the  Side  of  its 
Limitations 

Philip  answered  him,  Two  hundred  pennyworth  of 
bread  is  not  sufficient  for  them,  thai  every  one  may  take  a 
little. — JOHN  vi.  7 


VIII 
PHILIP 

PHILIP — the  calculating  man,  the  man  of  practical 
common-sense  measurements,  the  Church  official. 
We  see  him  perhaps  nowhere  better  than  in  the 
narrative  of  which  this  text  forms  a  part.  If  Judas 
had  not  been  the  apostolic  treasurer,  Philip  would 
have  been.  He  was  a  man  of  practical  sagacity 
and  common  sense.  It  has  been  well  said  of  him 
that  '  his  mind  was  precise,  methodical,  and  almost 
mechanical ;  the  mind  of  an  accurate,  conscientious 
business  man,  but  with  no  originality/ 

I  expect  this  man  was  really  the  financial  secretary 
amongst  the  apostles.  Affairs  of  business  of  the 
ordinary  kind  would  be  put  into  his  hands.  He  was 
a  reliable  man,  as  one  instance,  to  which  I  shall  make 
reference  in  a  minute  or  two,  shows.  He  was  careful 
about  precedents,  a  dependable,  practical  man,  well 
fitted  to  undertake  the  business  operations  of  the 
apostles. 

Philip  was  a  fellow-townsman  of  Andrew  and 
Peter.  He  may  have  been  their  life-long  acquaint- 
ance. He  was  probably  known  to  Jesus  before  he 
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became  an  apostle.  We  are  informed  by  the  fourth 
evangelist  that  the  day  after  the  call  of  Andrew 
and  John,  Jesus  found  Philip.  It  is  not  merely 
that  He  found  him  by  chance.  He  knew  His  work  ; 
He  sought  him  out  and  called  him.  No  sooner 
did  Jesus  explain  Himself  to  Philip,  who  was 
probably  one  of  the  men  who  were  seeking  for  the 
Messiah,  than  Philip  went  with  the  news  to  another 
man  who  was  looking  for  the  Messiah — Nathanael. 
And  you  will  remember  that  when  Nathanael 
received  him  coolly  with  a  chilling  question,  '  Can 
any  good  thing  come  out  of  Nazareth  ? '  Philip,  the 
practical  man,  refuses  to  argue  with  this  dreamer 
and  merely  says,  '  Come  and  see  ! ' 

When  Jesus  told  the  disciples  to  give  the  hungry 
multitudes  food  to  eat,  it  was  Philip  who  made  the 
practical,  rapid  calculation  that  it  would  require 
two  hundred  pennyworth  of  bread,  and  it  was  there- 
fore evidently  impossible. 

The  Greeks  at  Jerusalem  asked  Philip  to  introduce 
them  to  Jesus.  Some  think  that  this  fact  shows 
that  Philip  was  a  man  of  Greek  connexions.  He 
certainly  has  a  Greek  name,  and  that,  of  course,  is 
possible  ;  but  what  is  evident,  is  that  Philip  was 
very  doubtful  as  to  whether  he  ought  to  introduce 
foreigners  to  Jesus.  The  Lord  had  specially 
declared  His  mission  was  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the 
house  of  Israel,  and  Philip,  the  secretary  of  the 
apostolic  circle,  had  no  precedent  to  go  upon, 
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so  he  immediately  went  to  his  practical  colleague 
and  friend,  Andrew,  and  then  they  went  to 
Jesus. 

Philip  is  once  more  seen  amongst  the  apostles  in 
the  upper  room.  Many  a  time  the  mysticism  and 
spirituality  of  Jesus  had  confounded  the  explicit, 
practical  intellect  of  Philip,  and  now  he  wanted  to 
be  able  to  put  His  revelation  in  a  formula,  to  record 
exactly  what  Jesus  stood  for,  so  he  asked  the 
question,  '  Shew  us  the  Father,  and  it  sufficeth 
us ! '  It  is  the  practical  question  of  the  practical, 
if  limited,  man. 

I  think  you  will  see  that  he  reveals  himself  through 
these  incidents  as  a  man  of  explicit  temper,  a  man 
who  moves  easily  amongst  facts  and  figures ;  but 
who  has  no  vision  for  the  mystical,  no  imagination, 
spiritual  or  otherwise,  and  probably  very  little 
liking  for  these  things. 

We  owe  our  knowledge  of  Philip  to  John,  and  John 
had  a  way  of  drawing  very  complete  portraits  of 
men  whom  he  apparently  so  slightly  indicates  in  his 
great  Gospel.  But  you  may  be  quite  sure  that 
John  does  not  place  a  man  in  any  prominent  position 
in  his  Gospel  except  for  some  definite  purpose. 
This,  I  think,  we  shall  see  even  more  clearly  in  the 
study  of  Thomas.  Why  does  he  refer  to  Philip  ? 
Is  he  not  giving  a  portrait  of  the  practical,  common- 
sense  man,  with  rather  striking  emphasis  upon  the 
limitations  of  common  sense,  which  is  all  that  you 
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can  expect  from  John  the  mystic  and  dreamer? 
If  we  are  to  study  the  apostles,  we  must  study  them 
in  pairs.  James  and  John,  for  instance,  were  both 
men  of  spiritual  gifts  and  genius,  but  in  James  the 
limitations  of  the  spiritual  temper  are  more  manifest, 
in  John  its  excellences.  So  Philip  and  Andrew  are 
almost  invariably  associated  in  the  gospel.  Andrew 
is  in  many  ways  the  apostle  who  is  the  best  model 
for  Christian  people,  and  you  see  in  him  the  high 
qualities  of  common  sense.  In  Philip  you  rather 
see  its  limitations. 

There  are  two  things  which  the  character  of 
Philip  particularly  teaches  us.  One  is  the  value  of 
common  sense  in  religion,  and  the  other  is  the 
limitations  of  mere  common  sense  in  religion.  And 
so  far  as  Philip  is  concerned,  there  is  much  more  of 
the  second  than  of  the  first.  If  we  want  to  see  the 
value  and  excellences  of  common  sense,  we  must 
think  rather  of  the  life  of  Andrew,  which  is  always 
supplementary  to  that  of  Philip. 


Let  us  think  first  of  all  about  the  value  of  common 
sense  in  religion.  Philip  was  a  practical,  straight- 
forward, common-sense  man.  This  emerges  without 
its  limitations  in  his  interview  with  Nathanael. 
Nathanael  was  a  dreamer,  a  fine  and  beautiful  soul, 
but  lacking  activity.  Philip  shows  his  common- 
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sense  in  declining  to  argue  with  him.  Nathanael, 
I  have  not  the  least  doubt,  could  have  proved  to  his 
own  satisfaction  that  it  was  utterly  impossible 
for  the  Messiah  to  come  from  a  place  like  Nazareth  ; 
and  having  a  far  better  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures 
than  Philip,  Philip  would  have  been  confounded 
if  he  had  entered  into  that  argument.  He  knew 
what  type  of  man  Nathanael  was,  and  he  knew 
it  was  not  very  safe  to  enter  into  an  argument  with 
him.  He  positively  refuses  to  argue  with  the 
theoretical  man,  the  mystical  man,  the  dreamer. 
He  lays  rough  hands  upon  him  and  says,  '  Come  and 
see!' 

There  you  have  the  practical  attitude,  and  that 
practical  attitude  of  a  man  like  Philip,  who  knows 
a  fact,  who  has  realized  the  truth  in  Jesus,  is  entirely 
admirable. 

The  theoretical  attitude,  in  this  very  matter,  is 
shown  by  the  Pharisees  when  they  are  discussing 
with  Nicodemus  whether  this  Man  can  be  the 
Messiah.  They  say,  '  Search  and  look ! '  That 
was  the  attitude  of  Nathanael — '  Search  and  look.' 
It  is  against  all  our  conceptions,  against  all  our 
theories,  against  all  our  knowledge  and  traditions 
that  a  man  like  that  should  be  the  Messiah.  But 
Philip  knows  He  is  the  Messiah,  and  says, '  Come  and 
see  ! '  He  has  fact  to  depend  upon,  and  he  brings 
Nathanael  into  contact  with  the  Man  whom  he  has 
known  and  realized. 
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We  see  Philip  again,  as  in  our  text,  in  the  feeding 
of  the  multitudes.  There  are  five  thousand  people. 
Now  what  would  a  church  treasurer  be  likely  to  say 
if  there  were  five  thousand  people  to  feed,  with 
five  loaves  and  two  small  fishes  ?  I  have  never 
known  a  church  treasurer  who  would  say  anything 
else  but  '  Impossible ! '  He  would  do  precisely 
what  Philip  did.  Philip  made  a  quick,  probably 
accurate,  common-sense  calculation  of  the  material 
resources  at  hand.  It  would  cost  two  hundred 
pence  to  feed  that  multitude,  and  they  had  no  two 
hundred  pence.  It  simply  couldn't  be  done. 

And  that  common-sense  action  of  Philip  is  not 
one  that  we  are  wise  to  scorn,  because  it  is  ours  to 
this  day.  We  are  far  too  common-sense  people  in 
this  country,  and  particularly  in  our  own  church,  to 
act  in  any  other  way.  We  believe  as  Philip  did,  that 
you  must  cut  your  coat  according  to  your  cloth ; 
and  if  you  have  only  so  much  cloth  it  is  perfectly 
evident  it  will  not  go  further  than  the  number  of 
pieces  into  which  it  will  cut.  We  should  make 
precisely  the  same  type  of  calculation  to-day. 
I  have  seen  it  made,  over  and  over  again,  in 
committees  of  all  sorts  and  kinds,  both  in  this 
church  and  in  all  the  churches  I  have  been 
connected  with,  and  I  have  been  quite  guilty  of 
making  it  myself.  It  is  the  sort  of  thing  we  re- 
peatedly do.  We  simply  say,  We  have  so  many 
resources  ;  there  are  so  many  things  to  do  ;  it  takes 
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two  hundred  pennyworth  of  bread  to  feed  the 
multitude.  Common  sense  tells  us  that  you  cannot 
do  it  with  five  loaves  and  two  fishes.  To  look 
upon  Philip  with  scorn  because  he  made  a  perfectly 
practical,  common-sense  calculation,  is  simply  to 
condemn  ourselves.  But  do  we  not  need  condemna- 
tion ? 

Then  think  of  Philip  again  as  his  character  is 
revealed  in  the  incident  with  the  Greeks.  It  was 
the  attitude  of  a  man  who  was  depended  upon  for 
carrying  out  instructions  exactly,  that  he  should 
be  doubtful  about  bringing  these  Greeks  to  Jesus. 
What  Jesus  had  said  had  seemed  so  definite,  so  plain, 
so  clear.  He  came  to  seek  the  lost  sheep  of  the  House 
of  Israel.  The  Greeks  were  eager  to  get  to  Jesus, 
but  Philip  was  very  doubtful  how  they  should  be 
treated.  His  limitations  come  out  in  this.  It  shows 
his  measurements  of  Jesus  were  simply  according 
to  a  word  here  and  a  word  there,  without  any 
understanding  of  the  spirit  behind  the  word.  He 
had  not  sufficient  imagination  to  read  the  heart  of 
Jesus.  He  was  quite  literal  in  his  interpretation  of 
Him.  He  had  no  power  to  see  behind  and  beneath 
the  mere  literal  word ;  and  we  see  that  this  man, 
who  had  no  precedent  for  his  action,  would  be  quite 
likely  to  act  in  the  way  he  did. 

He  goes  to  his  friend  Andrew,  who  in  some  senses 
was  a  more  common-sense  man  than  even  Philip 
was  ;  for  he  was  not  bound  by  precedents  (but  then 
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he  was  not  a  church  secretary !) ;  but  his  common 
sense  was  fused  by  his  splendid  devotion  and  purpose 
of  getting  men  to  Jesus.  With  Andrew  precedent 
goes  to  the  wind.  They  must  get  to  Jesus.  That 
is  his  method.  If  Jesus  refuses  to  see  them,  well, 
at  least  you  have  got  them  to  Jesus.  We  see 
Philip  bound  by  precedent,  and  as  far  as  he  could 
understand  the  words  of  Jesus,  he  has  a  very  good 
case  indeed  for  not  introducing  these  foreigners  to 
the  Lord. 

And  in  the  other  question,  the  great  question  that 
he  asked  in  the  upper  room,  you  see  precisely  the 
same  explicit  temper.  He  is  a  man  who  wants  to 
handle  and  feel  and  see.  He  wants  something 
tangible.  These  impalpable,  shadowy  things  are  so 
difficult  to  grasp,  so  difficult  for  him  to  interpret  and 
explain  ;  let  the  whole  thing  be  put  into  a  revelation 
of  the  Father,  let  him  see  with  his  own  eyes,  handle 
with  his  own  hands,  and  then  it  will  be  sufficient 
for  him. 

Now  I  want  to  talk  rather  about  the  limita- 
tions of  this  man  this  morning,  because  that 
is  the  emphasis,  I  think,  of  the  narrative ;  but 
before  I  do  so  I  am  very  anxious  to  make  it  quite 
clear  that  however  much  Philip  is  presented  upon 
the  side  o*  his  limitations,  Jesus  is  the  last  Man 
in  the  world  to  underestimate  the  value  of  common 
sense.  He  told  a  parable,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
illustrate  its  value.  That  is  really  the  meaning 
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of  the  parable  of  the  unjust  steward.  He  says  to 
the  people  to  whom  He  is  talking,  that  unfortunately 
the  wicked  people  of  the  age  have  a  great  deal  more 
common  sense  than  the  good  people.  They  are 
wiser  in  their  generation  than  the  children  of  light, 
and  it  is  just  this  practical  sagacity  which  Christ 
is  trying  to  bring  home  to  the  men  to  whom  He 
speaks. 

II 

But  whilst  saying  that,  I  want  to  point  out  how 
this  story  illustrates  the  very  evident  limitations  of 
common  sense.  You  cannot  save  the  world  by 
common  sense.  That  is  one  of  the  fallacies  of  the 
Church  and  its  organized  business  methods  to-day. 
Common  sense  is  a  very  good  thing,  but  it  is  not 
good  enough  for  the  salvation  of  the  world ;  and 
when  we  realize  how  the  practical  sagacity  of  a  man 
like  Philip  really  fails  in  the  higher  ranges  of  life, 
we  must  see  that  we  need  something  more  than 
common  sense  to  carry  out  God's  will  and  God's 
work.  For  with  all  this  man's  sagacity  he  was  a 
man  who  lacked  vision.  In  the  incidents  that  we 
have  heard  we  see  how  dreadfully  he  lacked  vision. 
He  lacked  the  vision  of  the  power  of  Christ ;  he  lacked 
the  vision  of  the  grace  of  Christ,  and  he  lacked  the 
vision  of  the  purpose  and  meaning  of  Christ. 

(a)  He  lacked  the  vision  of  the  power  of  Christ. 
We  think  again  of  the  instance  of  the  feeding  of  the 
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five  thousand.  This  man,  who  moved  so  easily 
amongst  facts  and  figures,  makes  his  common-sense 
calculation,  a  calculation  which  quite  justifies  us 
in  thinking  of  him  as  a  sort  of  secretary  of  the 
apostolic  circle.  It  wanted  two  hundred  penny- 
worth of  bread  to  feed  the  multitude.  It  is  the 
calculation  that  most  of  us,  perhaps  everybody 
here,  would  have  made  if  we  had  been  there.  We 
should  have  pitied  these  five  thousand  hungry 
people.  We  should  have  felt  it  would  have  been 
extremely  pleasant  to  have  fed  them  if  only  we  had 
the  resources  and  the  means ;  but  we  are  brought 
face  to  face  with  what  we  call  fact — it  needs  two 
hundred  pennyworth  of  bread  and  we  haven't  got 
it,  and  we  make  our  calculations  from  the  things  we 
can  see.  That  is  where  common  sense  is  good;  but 
that  is  also  where  it  is  defective,  because,  after  all, 
the  things  that  we  cannot  see  are  the  great  factors 
of  the  case,  and  in  our  calculations  and  organizations 
and  in  our  work  we  leave  out  that  incalculable 
factor,  or  rather  calculate  it  as  zero  than  as  infinity, 
and  we  show  too  often  an  utter  scepticism  of  the 
power  of  Christ. 

That  was  the  limitation  of  Philip.  His  calculation 
was  all  right  so  far  as  the  things  he  saw  went,  but 
the  thing  that  supremely,  stupendously  mattered 
was  the  thing  that  he  could  not  see,  could  not  touch 
— the  power  of  Christ.  We  may  blame  Philip, 
but  I  don't  know  that  Philip  deserves  much  blame. 
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It  is  we  who  deserve  the  blame  that  after  two 
thousand  years  of  Christian  history,  in  which  Jesus 
Christ  has  emerged  repeatedly  and  done  the  things 
that  seemed  absolutely  impossible,  we  go  on  making 
our  childish  calculations  of  His  power,  and  imagine 
that  He  is  limited  by  the  things  that  we  see.  We 
don't  realize  that  His  power  is  infinite,  overwhelming, 
and  is  the  one  factor  in  the  situation  that  really 
matters.  There  are  other  factors  in  the  situation 
which  He  uses.  Jesus  Christ  Himself  used  the 
loaves  and  fishes.  He  could  have  fed  the  people 
without  anything  just  as  well  as  with  the  very  little 
food  which  the  boy  had  there  ;  but  He  used  the 
material  things  that  were  there,  and  He  continues 
to  do  it.  But  notwithstanding  all  that,  the  one 
factor  that  counts  is  the  power  of  Christ. 

Why  don't  we  believe  that  ?  Why  don't  you 
believe  it  ?  Why  don't  I  ?  I  know  we  all 
do  believe  it  in  a  way,  but  why  don't  we  act 
upon  it  ?  For  it  is  that  one  thing  that  will 
make  a  tremendous  difference  in  the  age  in  which 
we  live.  I  say  without  hesitation  it  is  the  thing 
that  has  counted  over  and  over  again.  Think  of 
George  Mailer,  for  instance,  and  his  orphanages. 
How  was  he  to  feed  and  clothe  those  children  ? 
He  had  no  funds  whatever  to  do  it  with,  but  he 
calculated  upon  the  power  of  Christ,  and  that  was 
the  one  thing  on  which  he  depended,  and  without 
ever  asking  fora  penny ,  through  the  power  of  prayer. 
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he  was  able  to  do  that  great  work.  That  is  an 
historical  fact.  It  is  a  thing  that  happened,  a 
thing  that  nobody  disputes  to-day.  It  is  a  fact 
that  has  happened  in  our  own  time.  It  is  the  sort 
of  thing  that  has  been  happening  frequently  in  our 
own  time.  If  you  read  the  history  of  the  China 
Inland  Mission,  and  of  the  work  of  Mr.  Hudson 
Taylor,  you  will  see  that  precisely  the  same  thing 
happened.  When  all  the  organizations  of  the 
Church  have  seemed  paralysed  and  powerless,  God 
has  raised  up  some  apparently  impotent,  illiterate, 
unknown  people  who  had  no  great  powers  or  gifts ; 
men  like  Francis  of  Assisi  and  others  of  such  a  kind. 
Or  He  has  raised  up  men  like  the  Wesleys  and  their 
helpers,  who  had  no  prestige  or  power  behind  them, 
no  organization  whatever  behind  them ;  and  these 
men  by  His  grace,  and  because  they  have  depended 
upon  the  incalculable  power  of  God,  have  wrought 
miracles  quite  as  great  as  the  feeding  of  five  thousand 
people  with  five  loaves  and  two  fishes.  Oh,  that  it 
might  be  given  to  us  to  see  that  with  all  our 
care  (and  I  am  not  denying  the  necessity  for  that 
care),  with  all  our  calculations,  with  all  our  organiza- 
tions, the  thing  that  supremely  matters  in  every 
age  is  that  which  is  simply  beyond  the  range  of 
those  gifts  and  powers,  the  power  of  Christ !  This 
common-sense  man,  with  all  his  shrewdness  and 
calculation,  was  simply  blind  to  the  one  thing  that 
supremely  mattered. 
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(b)  Think  again  of  the  way  in  which  he  is  blind 
to  the  grace  of  Christ.  He  had  an  ecclesiastical 
conception  about  the  Greeks.  No  foreigners  were  to 
be  allowed  in  the  new  kingdom.  Jesus  had  come  to 
set  up  a  Jewish  kingdom,  and  they  could  not  let 
the  foreigners  in. 

We  know  what  a  struggle  this  caused  in  the  early 
apostolic  circle,  for  the  disciples  very  slowly  realized 
the  breadth  of  the  grace  of  Christ.  And  the  same 
feeling  obtains  to-day  in  some  religious  institutions. 
There  is  no  salvation  outside  the  Church.  That  is 
definitely  stated  by  some.  There  is  no  salvation 
outside  codes  and  rules  and  forms  and  methods. 

How  are  we  to  deal  with  people  who  are 
outside ;  who  don't  conform  to  rules  and  codes 
and  forms  and  methods  of  the  Church  ?  The  atti- 
tude of  Philip  is:  'Well,  it  may  be  all  right.  At 
least  we  will  leave  them  to  the  infinite  mercies  of 
God.  We  have  no  precedent  for  dealing  with  them. 
We  have  never  taken  them  into  consideration  in 
our  particular  institution.  There  is  nothing  about 
them  in  the  Minutes  of  Conference.'  '  They  are  not 
in  my  district/  says  the  baillie  in  Brand.  All 
this  shows  a  lack  of  vision  of  the  infinite  grace 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  which  is  bigger  than 
codes  and  rules  and  boundaries,  and  which  extends 
to  every  human  being  in  the  world.  We  get  rules 
and  codes,  and  they  may  and  do  deal  with  the 
average  person,  but  there  are  so  many  people  who 
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are  not  average.  That  is  one  of  the  splendid  things 
in  the  world,  that  all  sorts  and  kinds  of  people  have 
individuality  of  their  own,  which  is  never  thought 
of  by  ecclesiastical  organizers.  How  are  we  to  deal 
with  them  ?  What  have  we  to  do  with  them  ? 
We  come  to  the  rivers  of  God's  grace,  and  our  church 
systems,  which  are  like  vessels,  we  fill  with  the 
saving  water,  but  the  river  goes  on  bigger  than  the 
vessel. 

Enough  for  each, 

Enough  for  all, 

Enough  for  evermore. 

We  are  too  often  limited  in  our  notions  of  God's 
grace.  We  limit  it  by  our  own  rules  and  codes  and 
forms.  The  grace  of  God  is  for  every  man,  and 
in  the  pursuance  of  our  own  practical  activities  and 
service  we  are  always  in  danger  of  losing  the  vision 
of  the  '  wideness  of  His  mercy  like  the  wideness  of 
the  sea/ 

(c)  But  we  have  the  other  instance  in  which  we  see 
that  Philip  is  blind  to  the  whole  programme  and 
meaning  of  Christ.  '  Lord,  shew  us  the  Father ! ' 
'  Let  us  have  definite  explicit  information/ 

That  has  been  particularly  the  attitude  of  our 
own  time  with  religious  matters.  A  sceptic  of  not 
long  ago  asked  that  he  might  have  a  plain  and 
distinct  answer  to  some  twenty  questions,  most  of 
which  were  quite  impossible  to  answer  plainly  and 
explicitly  unless  he  answered  some  twenty  questions 
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as  to  what  his  own  questions  meant  to  begin  with. 
That,  very  largely,  is  the  attitude  of  the  apostle 
Philip.  He  wants  definite  explicit  instruction. 
You  may  say  it  was  quite  right  for  him  to  want  it, 
but  my  only  reply  is  that  Jesus  Christ  generally  did 
not  give  it.  If  you  will  take  the  New  Testament, 
and  especially  St.  John's  Gospel,  and  study  it  in 
an  unprejudiced  way,  you  will  find  that  the  answers 
that  Jesus  Christ  gives  to  explicit  questions  are  not 
usually  explicit  answers.  On  the  other  hand,  He 
gets  below  the  question  to  the  questioner,  to  the 
deeper  things  which  are  very  often  out  of  the  mind 
of  the  man  who  asks  the  definite  explicit  question. 
Jesus  Christ  does  that,  and  Philip  felt  that  was  his 
difficulty.  He  wanted  something  perfectly  plain 
and  straightforward  and  explicit,  and  I  think  he 
was  very  surprised  when  the  Lord  answered  this 
question,  '  Lord,  shew  us  the  Father !  '  by  saying, 
'  Have  I  been  so  long  time  with  you,  and  yet  hast 
thou  not  known  Me,  Philip  ?  '  The  pain  in  that 
answer,  the  grief  in  that  answer,  was  a  surprise  to 
Philip.  He  had  been  with  Jesus.  He  had  handled 
Him,  he  had  looked  upon  His  face.  He  had  heard 
His  words,  but  he  had  but  the  faintest  inkling  of 
His  meaning.  That  the  Father  had  come  to  the 
world  in  any  sense  in  Jesus  Christ  was  to  Philip  an 
incredible  thing.  We  realize  to-day  how  true  it 
was  !  The  world  had  some  knowledge  of  the  power 
and  the  might  of  God,  but  the  world  never  saw  the 
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heart  of  God  until  it  saw  Jesus  Christ — saw  Him 
who  dwelt  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father.  The  Father 
came  to  the  world  in  the  Son,  and  it  is  only  in  the 
Son  that  man  can  come  to  the  Father.  But  even 
that  language,  little  mystical  as  it  may  be,  would 
not  be  comprehended,  I  know,  even  to-day  by  many 
good  people.  That  is  just  the  attitude  of  Philip. 
He  wants  something  more  definite,  something  more 
concrete  ;  and  when  he  asks  to  see  the  Father, 
Jesus  points  him  to  Himself.  To  be  in  contact 
with  Jesus  is  to  know  the  Father.  Philip  lacked  the 
vision  of  the  meaning  of  the  whole  life  of  Jesus, 
for  he  failed  to  see  its  purpose. 

These  are  the  limitations  of  the  explicit,  sagacious, 
practical,  calculating  temperament  of  a  man  like 
Philip.  I  think  Philip  realized  his  limitations  to 
some  very  great  extent,  or  he  would  not  have  con- 
sulted Andrew  about  the  Greeks.  The  pity  of  it  is 
when  men  do  not  realize  the  limitations  of  common 
sense,  when  they  dignify  it  and  make  it  into  a  god 
to  worship,  and  imagine  they  can  do  all  manner  of 
spiritual  work  and  have  all  manner  of  spiritual 
success  merely  by  the  use  of  their  business  sagacity. 
It  is  the  greatest  mistake  in  the  world.  There  is 
something  beyond  it  all,  something  behind  it  all. 
Jesus  Christ  can  never  be  measured  by  common 
sense  any  more  than  you  can  measure  the  sky  with 
a  footrule.  He  may  be  apprehended  by  the  prac- 
tical and  sagacious  person,  and  He  has  His  word  for 
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him,  but  Jesus  Christ  is  infinitely  beyond  the  mere 
practical  temper.  Our  measurements  are  not  big 
enough  to  comprehend  Him  and  take  Him  in.  He 
outsoars  us.  The  common-sense  men  of  the  day 
of  Jesus  who  were  not  His  disciples  had  very  little 
doubt  about  Him.  They  said,  '  He  is  beside  Him- 
self ! '  Over  and  over  again,  that  is  precisely  what 
people  of  common  sagacity  have  said  about  people 
of  great  religious  exaltation.  There  have  been  times 
when  they  have  been  right  enough  in  dealing  so 
with  people,  who  instead  of  being  religious  have 
been  merely  fanatical,  and  perhaps  it  is  only  the 
future  that  can  say  whether  the  judgement  is  a 
correct  one  or  not.  But  it  is  at  least  a  judgement 
that  has  been  so  often  falsified  that  it  should  give 
us  very  considerable  pause  when  we  pass  it  upon 
men  or  movements  of  our  own  day  which  are  outside 
our  scan  and  beyond  our  power  of  measurement. 
The  contemporaries  of  Jesus  said,  '  He  is  beside 
Himself ! '  Jesus  Himself,  soared  above  His  con- 
temporaries in  the  greatness  of  His  immeasurable 
character,  soared  above  them  because  He  was  the 
Saviour  of  the  world. 

Our  Lord  Himself  treats  the  practical  man  mys- 
tically. When  He  comes  across  a  man  like  Philip 
He  makes  him  realize  the  great  beyond — the  infinite 
things  that  he  cannot  measure  and  that  he  cannot 
understand.  When  Martha,  for  instance,  com- 
plained about  Mary,  our  Lord  left  the  practical 
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Martha  in  no  doubt  about  His  love  for  Mary  and 
His  appreciation  of  her  devotion  and  worship. 
That  is  our  Lord's  attitude. 

I  would  very  much  like  to  supplement  what  I  am 
saying  by  references  to  the  apostle  Andrew,  who 
shows  the  practical  common-sense  side  of  service 
at  its  very  best  and  highest,  and  it  does  mean  much 
that  all  the  sagacity  and  common  sense  with  which 
God  has  endowed  us  shall  be  consecrated  to  His 
service  ;  but  when  we  give  Him  the  best  sagacity 
we  can,  when  we  calculate  men  accurately,  when  we 
use  all  the  gifts  that  He  has  given  to  us,  it  is  a 
matter  of  supreme  importance  that  we  realize  that 
there  is  something  beyond  it — grace  that  is  im- 
measurable by  any  power  of  calculation — that  we 
have  a  power  that  is  ineffable  and  infinitely  above 
our  thoughts,  a  power  that  we  cannot  tell  out  in 
a  few  propositions  in  an  explicit  and  simple  way. 
He  soars  above  us,  and  in  dealing  with  Him  we  not 
only  need  the  use  of  our  wits,  but  we  even  more 
need  grace  and  love  and  faith.  The  sagacity  of  the 
Church  may  do  much,  but  it  is  the  faith  of  the 
Church  that  says  to  this  mountain,  '  Be  thou 
removed  hence/  and  it  is  our  faith  which  the  Lord 
wants.  Common  sense  is  valuable,  but  the  most 
valuable  thing  is  uncommon  sense — the  sixth  sense 
— faith  which  laughs  at  impossibilities  and  cries, 
'  It  shall  be  done  ' ! 


IX 
NATHANAEL-BARTHOLOMEW 

The  Shy   Soul 

JOHN  i.  45-51,  especially  '  Philip  findeth  NathanaeL' 


IX 
NATHANAEL— BARTHOLOMEW 

IT  is  almost  certain  that  Bartholomew  and  Nathanael 
are  one  and  the  same  man.  All  that  the  Synoptic 
Gospels  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  tell  us  of 
Bartholomew  is  to  name  him  amongst  the  apostles. 
Neither  say  anything  at  all  about  Nathanael.  Bar- 
tholomew, on  the  other  hand,  is  never  mentioned 
by  John.  It  is  quite  true  that  John  does  not 
directly  say  that  Nathanael  was  an  apostle,  but  the 
detailed  account  of  his  call  given  amongst  the 
accounts  of  the  calls  of  other  men — all  apostles — 
would  of  itself  almost  justify  that  conclusion,  and 
the  conclusion  is  further  confirmed  by  the  fact  that 
in  the  last  chapter  of  the  Gospel  Nathanael  is 
mentioned  by  name  amongst  a  group  of  apostles 
as  one  of  the  seven  disciples  at  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 
Moreover,  in  the  lists  of  the  apostles,  wherever  the 
name  of  Bartholomew  is  found,  it  is  always  asso- 
ciated with  the  name  of  Philip,  and  it  is  Philip  who, 
according  to  the  Gospel  of  John,  brings  Nathanael 
to  Jesus. 

i75 
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Of  course  there  are  three  or  four  names  of  apostles 
that  are  not  mentioned  in  St.  John's  Gospel,  and  it 
might  be  possible  to  identify  Nathanael  with  Simon 
Zelotes,  or  Matthew,  or  James  the  son  of  Alphaeus, 
as  well  as  with  Bartholomew  for  that  reason  ;  but 
the  evidence  seems  to  be  in  favour  of  the  identifica- 
tion of  Bartholomew  with  Nathanael,  for  the  reasons 
that  I  have  given,  and  for  the  further  reason  that 
the  word  Bartholomew  is  a  patronymic.  It  is 
what  we  should  call  a  surname  to-day.  It  is 
Bar-Talmai,  just  as  we  read  of  Peter  that  he  was 
Bar- Jonah,  which  simply  meant  the  son  of  Jonah. 
Most  of  the  apostles  have  two  names  given  them, 
and  in  all  probability  the  full  name  of  this  man 
Bartholomew  was  Nathanael  Bar-Talmai.  We  shall 
be  safe,  I  think,  in  assuming  that  the  apostle 
Bartholomew  is  the  same  man  as  Nathanael. 

Now,  of  this  man  we  know  nothing  whatever, 
except  what  is  written  about  his  call ;  but  if  we 
carefully  examine  the  narrative,  we  shall  find  a 
number  of  clues  to  a  fairly  distinct  portrait  of  this 
man  Nathanael,  and  we  shall  not  have  great  diffi- 
culty in  getting  some  firm  conception  of  his  char- 
acter. I  want  to  ask  you  to  read  the  narrative 
through  with  me  and  to  gather  up  the  clues  that 
the  narrative  gives  us  to  the  character  of  this 
apostle. 

Philip  findeth  Nathanael :  doubtless  because  he 
sought  him.  They  were  probably  old  friends,  men 
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who  together  looked  for  the  coming  of  the  Messiah. 
Philip,  full  of  his  stupendous  discovery  of  Jesus, 
seeks  and  finds  Nathanael  as  Andrew  found  Peter. 

Philip  was  a  practical  man ;  a  man  who  moved 
easily  amongst  facts  and  figures,  but  not  a  man 
endowed  with  vision  and  imagination.  Nathanael 
was  a  man  who  mused,  thought,  prayed,  and  cared 
to  sit  under  the  shady  fig-tree.  Philip  was  a  prac- 
tical man,  Nathanael  a  dreamer  and  thinker.  The 
practical  Philip,  aflame  with  the  discovery  of  the 
great  fact,  announces  his  discovery,  '  We  have 
found  Him/  to  Nathanael.  Nathanael's  response 
is  the  chilling  question,  '  Can  any  good  thing  come 
out  of  Nazareth  ?  ' 

That  is  the  theorist's  attitude.  Philip's  dis- 
covery is  obviously  impossible.  Any  one  who  knew 
the  Scriptures  must  know  that  Nazareth  was 
impossible. 

Nathanael  would  have  liked  to  have  argued  the 
matter  out.  His  attitude  is  exactly  that  of  the 
Pharisees  towards  Nicodemus,  '  Search  and  look.' 
Philip  knew  him  too  well.  In  argument  Nathanael 
was  too  good  for  him.  Philip  didn't  know  the 
Scriptures  as  Nathanael  did.  The  last  thing  the 
practical  Philip  would  do  was  to  search  and  look. 
He  had  a  fact,  and  no  amount  of  prejudiced  inquiry 
could  alter  that ;  and  so  he — metaphorically,  at 
least  —  lays  rough  hands  on  the  shoulders  of 
Nathanael  and  says,  '  Come  and  see.' 
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They  go  together,  and  as  they  walk  the  voice 
of  Jesus  is  heard :  '  Behold  an  Israelite  indeed,  in 
whom  there  is  no  guile.' 

Guile  !  Guile  !  Who  in  the  Scriptures  stands 
for  guile  ?  Everybody's  answer  will  be,  Jacob. 
Yes,  that  is  it :  '  Behold  an  Israel  indeed,  in  whom 
there  is  no  Jacob.'  A  genuine  Israel  with  the  Jacob 
exterminated. 

And  Nathanael  replies,  '  Whence  knowest  Thou 
me!'  He  does  not  immediately  assent  to  the 
words  as  a  complete  delineation  of  his  character, 
but  means,  '  What  on  earth  does  He  know  about 
me  ?  He  at  least  sees  what  I  would  like  to  be/ 
And  then  Jesus  says,  '  Before  Philip  called  theet 
when  thou  wast  under  the  fig-tree,  I  saw  thee.' 

Under  the  fig-tree.  What  was  he  doing  there  ? 
It  is  generally  thought  that  there  is  some  reference 
here  to  his  devotions,  but  is  it  not  obvious  that 
some  '  particular  fact '  is  in  the  mind  of  Jesus  ? 
May  I  venture  a  conjecture — I  confess  it  to  be  a 
mere  assumption — that  Nathanael's  devotions  at 
that  hour  were  in  some  way  concerned  with  Jacob. 
He  wanted  to  be  a  man  like  him,  with  the  evil 
extracted ;  or  he  wished  that  he,  too,  might  have 
marvellous  visions  of  the  night,  and  see  a  mystic 
ladder  and  shining  angels. 

Well,  whatever  he  was  thinking  about,  that 
definite  memory  called  to  life  by  Jesus  convinced 
him  that  Philip  was  right.  '  Thou  art  the  Son  of 
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God,  the  King  of  Israel.'  And  then,  to  show  that 
my  conjecture  that  it  was  Jacob  of  whom  he 
thought  is  not  entirely  wrong,  the  word  comes  : 
'  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  Ye  shall  see  the  heaven 
opened,  and  the  angels  of  God  ascending  and  descending 
upon  the  Son  of  Man.'  You  would  care  to  see  the 
heavens  opened,  as  Jacob  saw  them  in  his  vision ; 
but  yours  shall  not  be  a  dream  of  the  night,  but  a 
vision  of  the  day.  You  shall  see  a  ladder — the 
Son  of  Man — and  you  shall  see  angels  ascending  and 
descending  upon  Him. 


Now  let  us  look  with  more  detail  at  the  man  whom 
this  incident  reveals.  The  first  thing  that  one 
notices  about  this  man  is  that  he  was  a  good  man, 
a  thoughtful,  prayerful  man,  a  man  who  was  waiting 
and  expecting  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  one  of 
those  prayerful  Israelites  who  were  waiting  for  Him 
who  should  redeem  Israel.  He  is  a  man  of  a  quiet, 
meditative  type,  a  man  who  spends  much  time  in 
musing  and  thinking  and  dreaming. 

One  of  the  theories  about  Nathanael  is  that  the 
apostle  John  is  giving  a  parable  of  his  own  call 
in  the  story  of  Nathanael.  It  is  a  theory  that  can- 
not possibly  be  upheld,  because  of  our  literal  know- 
ledge of  the  manner  of  John's  call ;  but  that  is  one 
of  the  theories,  and  there  is  this  to  say  for  it,  that 
Nathanael  was  evidently  much  the  same  type  of 
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man  as  John,  prayerful,  thoughtful,  and  medita- 
tive, probably  not  a  man  of  active  temperament. 
He  preferred  to  sit  under  the  fig-tree  and  muse  and 
dream  and  pray  and  think.  I  have  no  doubt  he 
often  irritated  his  practical  friend  Philip. 

He  was  a  type  very  dear  to  Jesus,  a  quiet,  pure, 
strong  man.  He  had  that  quiet  goodness  which  in 
itself  sweetens  and  purifies  the  world.  I  am 
reminded  by  him  of  the  words  : 

The  innocent  moon,  that  nothing  does  but  shine, 
Moves  all  the  labouring  surges  of  the  world. 

He  was  the  sort  of  man  who  quietly  shone.  Of 
the  commandments  he  might  have  said,  '  I  have 
done  all  those  things  from  my  youth  up.'  We  read 
of  another  whom  Jesus,  looking  upon,  loved  when  he 
said  that. 

We  rightly  think  of  Jesus  as  the  Friend  and 
Lover  of  sinners,  the  only  good  Man,  the  only  Man 
of  great  moral  stature,  perhaps,  who  ever  loved 
sinners,  and  cared  about  the  company  of  bad  people  ; 
and  because  we  think  about  Him  as  the  friend  of 
sinners,  we  sometimes  miss  the  very  definite  revela- 
tion of  the  gospel  that  Jesus  was  infinitely  attracted 
by  the  pure,  sweet,  quiet,  fragrant  men  and  women. 
It  is  specially  written  of  such  that  Jesus  loves 
them.  The  disciple  John,  who  leans  on  His 
bosom,  is  the  beloved  disciple.  The  rich  young 
ruler,  who  had  kept  innocency  from  his  childhood. 
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was  the  kind  of  man  that  Jesus  loved.  The  quiet, 
fragrant,  devout  Mary,  who  sits  at  the  Master's 
feet,  wins  in  a  very  deep  way  His  affection. 
Nathanael  is  the  type  of  man  very  dear  to  Jesus. 
He  responds  quickly  to  a  character  of  that  sort,  and 
He  has  a  joy  in  saying,  '  Behold  an  Israelite  indeed 
in  whom  is  no  guile.' 

II 

And  yet  I  would  have  you  note  that  sweet, 
shy  souls  have  their  limitations.  The  very  fra- 
grance and  beauty  of  character  in  people  like 
John  and  Nathanael  and  Mary  is  not  without  its 
dangers.  The  people  who  love  to  sit  under  the 
fig-tree  and  dream  and  muse  and  work  out  their  life- 
thoughts  are  very  charming  people,  and  yet  I  dare- 
say very  many  of  us  have  sympathized  with 
the  practical  Martha,  and  thought  that  Mary 
might  have  done  a  little  work.  The  thoughtful, 
sensitive  people  are  after  all  in  danger  from 
their  very  sensitiveness.  This  type  of  man  and 
woman  is  the  type  of  man  and  woman  which  on 
the  whole  '  hates  the  vulgar  crowd  and  holds  aloof.' 
They  are  very  often  victims  of  prejudices,  and  it  is 
no  accidental  thing  that  a  man  of  this  type  says, 
'  Can  any  good  thing  come  out  of  Nazareth  ?  ' 
The  man  who  has  spent  his  time  in  dreaming  and 
musing  and  thinking,  and  searching  the  Word  of 
God,  does  not  like  the  things  that  are  rough  and 
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vulgar.  Of  course  Nathanael  was  not  an  educated 
man  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word,  although  he 
was  doubtless  very  well  versed  in  the  greatest 
literature  in  the  world,  the  Old  Testament,  and 
anybody  who  knows  that  is  not  badly  educated, 
and  there  are  a  great  many  educated  people  who 
know  nothing  whatever  about  it.  But  I  think  we 
shall  find  his  type  to-day  amongst  the  highly 
educated,  sheltered,  and  refined  people,  carefully 
excluded  from  the  hurly-burly  of  life.  Cannot  you 
hear  them  when  they  talk  to-day  :  '  Can  any  good 
thing  come  out  of  a  Dissenting  Chapel  ?  Can  any 
good  thing  come  out  of  an  obscure  little  Welsh 
village  ?  Can  any  good  thing  come  out  of 
Nazareth  ?  '  Very  fine  souls,  very  often  longing 
for  the  highest  and  best  and  the  noblest,  delicately 
nurtured  on  the  finest  literature,  spending  their  time 
amongst  the  '  dreaming  spires  *  of  some  ancient 
University,  feeling  that  the  hurly-burly  of  life  would 
only  mean  the  beating  of  ineffectual  wings  against 
the  bars  of  a  cage,  and  often  in  all  their  delicacy  and 
beauty  prevented  by  prejudice  from  doing  great 
things.  To  be  useful  they  need  to  be  rudely  shaken. 
They  want  a  man  like  Philip,  who  says,  '  Come  and 
see  !  '  They  sometimes  need  a  rough  Oliver  Crom- 
well, who  talks  to  one  of  them  in  his  century,  Sir 
Harry  Vane.  You  know  the  famous  words  :  '  Sir 
Harry  Vane  !  Sir  Harry  Vane  I  The  Lord  deliver 
me  from  Sir  Harry  Vane ! ' 
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In  this  incident  Philip  comes  to  such  a  man,  with 
his  fine  dreams  and  fancies,  and  his  really  delicate 
and  beautiful  character,  the  very  type  of  character 
that  Jesus  loves,  and  says,  '  Come  and  see  ! ' — to 
this  man  with  all  his  beauty  and  delicacy  and 
refinement  and  culture.  This  sort  of  man  is  always 
in  danger  of  ineffectiveness.  He  too  often  dreams 
and  muses,  prays  and  thinks,  and  does  nothing* 
The  world,  after  all,  is  not  saved  by  sprinkling  rose- 
water  over  it,  but  by  shedding  blood ;  and  whilst 
the  world  needs  no  one  more  than  the  man  who 
muses  and  thinks  and  dreams,  that  man  is  often 
ineffective  and  useless  because  he  remains  the 
victim  of  the  prejudice  of  his  class  and  culture. 

Ill 

But  now  note  that  Jesus  Christ  understands  such 
a  man.  I  know  nothing  more  beautiful  than  the 
way  in  which  Jesus  Christ  understands  this  man 
Nathanael.  *  He  knew  what  is  in  man/  All  that 
emerges  when  we  think  of  His  treatment  of  Peter, 
James,  and  Thomas.  Every  one  of  them  is  treated 
according  to  his  individuality,  which  was  understood 
by  the  Lord,  and  there  is  nothing  more  beautiful 
than  His  treatment  of  Nathanael.  That  quiet, 
shy,  musing  soul  is  so  often  troubled  because  people 
misunderstand  him.  Like  the  sensitive  plant,  at 
the  least  touch  the  leaves  close.  Nathanael  is  a 
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man  of  that  type.  He  can  only  flourish  and  develop 
and  become  vigorous  by  sympathy  and  under- 
standing.  He  wants  sympathy  and  understanding 
as  the  very  sunshine  and  atmosphere  for  his  develop- 
ment. He  came  across  a  Man  that  could  understand 
him. 

I  have  been  reading  this  week  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  stories  ever  written — the  life-story  of 
Francis  Thompson,  the  poet.  In  the  eighties  of  the 
last  century  that  man  was  wandering  the  streets  of 
London,  so  poor  that  he  often  slept  on  the  Embank- 
ment. When  he  could  get  a  shilling  he  would  get 
a  lodging  for  himself  ;  if  he  had  only  f ourpence  he 
trudged  to  Blackfriars.  He  was  one  of  the  greatest 
geniuses  of  the  age  ;  one  of  the  few  men  of  our  time 
who  wrote  immortal  verse.  He  wandered  about 
these  streets  in  such  poverty  as  is  almost  incredible 
to  read  about.  When  he  was  discovered  he  had 
no  shirt  on  his  back,  only  a  coat ;  and  no  socks  upon 
his  feet,  only  boots  half  worn  out.  He  got  all  sorts 
of  employment,  sometimes  as  a  boot-black,  some- 
times by  hailing  cabs  for  people,  and  he  lived  upon 
the  coppers  that  were  flung  to  him.  There  he  was — 
in  some  ways  the  greatest  poet  of  his  times — the 
man  who  was  certainly  a  fountain  of  thought  and 
feeling,  kr^nly  sensitive,  very  shy,  thinking 
that  nobody  understood  him,  feeling  that  his 
very  parents  did  not  understand  him,  and  mis- 
understanding them  in  his  shyness.  Then  there 
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happens  in  his  life  what  is  surely  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  incidents  in  the  history  of  literature. 
He  sends  a  few  fugitive  pieces  to  a  little  magazine 
conducted  by  the  Meynells.  They  read  them,  and 
they  feel  there  is  something  in  them,  and  they 
search  London  to  find  the  man.  They  find  him 
presently,  as  I  have  described,  with  a  coat  upon  his 
bare  shoulders — soaked  with  opium,  a  pitiable 
specimen  of  the  vagabond.  Then  he  comes  under 
the  influence  and  into  the  radiance  of  those  beautiful 
poetic  souls,  and  they  really  give  him  life.  They 
understand  him ;  and  this  shy  man,  who  has  been 
understood  by  no  one,  and  has  lived  a  life  of  most 
terrible  poverty,  develops.  He  who  had  descended 
into  hell  rose  again  ;  by  means  of  their  influence 
he  expands,  and  it  is  natural  for  him  when  he 
published  a  volume  of  verse  to  say  in  his  dedication 
to  those  people  who  understood  him  and  helped 
him : 

If  the  rose  in  meek  duty 

May  dedicate  humbly 
To  her  grower  the  beauty 

Wherewith  she  is  comely : 
•  •  •  •  • 

To  you,  oh,  dear  givers, 

I  give  your  own  giving. 

They  had  given  him  himself  by  their  own  under- 
standing and  sympathy,  and  he  gave  it  back  to 
them. 
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There  you  have  the  shy,  poetic  soul,  developed 
and  understood  by  sympathy  and  love  and  kinship  ; 
and  that  is  what  Jesus  is  doing  for  shy  silent  souls 
all  the  time,  when  they  come  to  Him.  But  the 
tragedy  of  it  is  that  there  are  so  many  sweet  and 
beautiful  souls  in  the  world  who  just  miss  everything 
because  they  never  come  to  Jesus.  They  never 
come  to  the  One  who  can  understand  them,  and 
understand  them  perfectly  ;  and  yet  He  sees  their 
dreams  and  knows  their  hearts,  and  looking  on  them 
loves  them. 

Oh!  one  has  come  across  people  who  muse  and 
think  and  brood,  and  who  feel  the  sorrow  and 
tragedy  of  life,  who  are  faced  by  the  problems 
which  seem  insoluble ;  the  choicest,  most  delicate 
minds,  beautiful  souls,  very  often  of  the  type  which 
shrinks  from  mere  roughness  and  harshness,  and 
the  hurly-burly  of  life.  Their  very  sensitiveness 
becomes  their  embarrassment  and  difficulty  ;  their 
one  hope  in  this  century,  as  in  all  centuries,  is  in  the 
utter  understanding  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  the  love  that 
sympathizes  and  sees  and  develops. 

That  is  what  made  Nathanael  so  joyful.  '  Jesus 
sees  me,  understands  me,  knows  me !  He  sees  at 
least  what  I  want  to  be  ;  what  I  am  aiming  at  and 
feeling.  I  have  come  into  contact  with  an  under- 
standing Man/  and  so  he  cries, '  Rabbi,  Thou  art  the 
Son  of  God,  Thou  art  the  King  of  Israel.' 
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IV 

Again,  understanding  this  man  perfectly,  Christ 
gives  him  the  very  life-programme  the  man  most 
needs.  Remember  that  the  Jacob  incident  is 
interwoven  with  the  whole  narrative.  He  is  talking 
to  the  visionary  who  may  have  been  thinking  about 
the  vision  of  Jacob,  thinking  very  likely  as  he  mused 
under  the  fig-tree  of  how  happy  he  would  be  if  he 
could  have  a  vision  like  that  patriarch.  He  comes 
into  contact  with  the  Lord  who  understands  him, 
and  the  Lord  says,  '  You  shall  have  a  vision.  It 
shall  not  be  in  the  form  of  the  patriarch's  at  Bethel ; 
it  shall  be  something  else.  You  shall  see  the  Son 
of  Man,  and  the  heavens  opening  upon  Him,  and  the 
angels  of  God  ascending  and  descending/ 

We  say  that  is  what  Jesus  says  about  Himself. 
Well,  He  did  say  it  about  Himself.  That  is  probably 
the  first  reference  ;  but  have  we  not  in  this  passage 
one  of  the  numerous  instances  in  the  Gospel  of  the 
use  of  the  term,  '  Son  of  Man/  not  merely  as  de- 
scriptive of  Jesus,  but  as  descriptive  of  humanity? 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  very  often  when  that 
phrase  is  used  it  is  used  about  humanity  as  a  whole, 
and  not  about  Jesus  Christ,  except  in  so  far  as  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  manifestation  of  humanity  as  a  whole. 
You  have  such  an  incident  in  this  passage,  surely. 
What  Jesus  is  really  saying  to  this  man,  who  muses 
and  dreams,  is  this, '  You  shall  see  humanity  as  a 
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ladder  between  heaven  and  earth,  and  the  angel 
descending  and  ascending  upon  it.' 

That  is  true  for  us.  The  man  who  muses  and 
thinks  and  dreams  and  is  in  trouble,  let  him  get 
into  touch  with  humanity,  let  him  come  into  contact 
with  men  and  women,  let  him  realize  that  angels 
are  not  to  be  merely  found  in  visions,  but  in  the 
realities  of  life,  let  him  realize  that  it  is  in  humanity 
that  the  angel  is  to  be  found,  if  he  has  eyes  to  look, 
and  eyes  to  see,  and  the  eyes  to  understand  the 
angels  of  God  descending  and  ascending. 

You  remember  how  the  Bishop  of  London,  when 
he  was  Bishop  of  Stepney,  repeatedly  rejoiced  in 
the  way  in  which  he  got  young  fellows  down  from 
Oxford  to  his  settlement,  very  often  the  very 
finest  fruit  of  the  University,  full  of  doubts  and 
difficulties ;  and  how  he  asserted  that  when  he  got 
them  there  in  contact  with  men  and  women,  their 
doubts  and  difficulties  vanished.  Yes,  they  had  a 
vision  of  humanity,  and  the  angels  ascending  and 
descending. 

The  best  thing  that  can  happen  to  the  dreamer 
is  to  become  the  servant  of  man,  and  in  that  way 
he  becomes  the  servant  of  God. 

You  say  that  the  vision  is  not  for  you,  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  not  here  now ;  but  Jesus  Christ 
has  identified  Himself  with  men  and  women  every- 
where :  '  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  to  the  least  of  these, 
ye  did  it  unto  Me.'  What  is  true  of  Him  is  true 
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of  His  little  ones.  'Ye  shall  see  the  Son  of  Man, 
and  the  angels  ascending  and  descending/  And 
for  the  quiet,  pensive,  devout  souls  there  is  nothing 
that  matters  more  than  that  they  shall  find  Christ 
in  men  and  women,  and  shall  realize  by  contact 
with  them  the  angels  of  God  that  ascend  and 
descend. 

Some  of  you  dream  your  beautiful  dreams  under 
your  shady  fig-trees.  Christ  knows  about  them — 
your  dreams  of  life  and  your  dreams  of  beauty. 
Christ  knows  and  Christ  cares.  How  can  they 
become  operative  ?  They  can  only  become  operative 
by  saying  to  Him,  '  Rabbi,  Thou  art  the  Son  of 
God,  Thou  art  the  King  of  Israel/  and  by  obeying 
His  commandments. 

Francis  Thompson  had  this  vision,  and  a  poem 
published  after  his  death  reveals  it : 

Not  where  the  wheeling  systems  darken 
And  our  benumbed  conceiving  soars  ! 

The  drift  of  pinions,  would  we  hearken, 
Beats  at  our  own  clay-shuttered  doors. 

The  angels  keep  their  ancient  places, 
Turn  but  a  stone,  and  start  a  wing  1 

'Tis  ye,  'tis  your  estranged  faces 
That  miss  the  many-splendoured  thing. 

But  (when  so  sad  thou  canst  not  sadder) 
Cry : — and  upon  thy  so  sore  loss, 

Shall  shine  the  traffic  of  Jacob's  ladder 
Pitched  betwixt  Heaven  and  Charing  Cross. 
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The  traffic  of  Jacob's  ladder  is  to  be  found  in  the 
busy  haunts  of  men.  In  service,  love,  and  sacrifice 
we  shall  see  the  angels  of  God  ascending  and  descend- 
ing on  the  sons  and  daughters  of  men. 


X 
THOMAS   DIDYMUS 

The  Twentieth-Century  Apostle 

Thomas  who  is  called  Didymus. — JOHN  xi.  16 


X 
THOMAS  DIDYMUS 

THOMAS  has  only  come  to  his  own  in  our  time.  He 
is  essentially  the  twentieth-century  apostle.  For 
nineteen  hundred  years  he  has  been  maligned  and 
abused  by  Christian  preachers,  but  he  reveals  himself 
to  our  times  in  a  special  sense  as  the  apostle  for 
the  twentieth  century.  There  are  many  wonderful 
portraits  in  the  portrait-gallery  of  St.  John's 
Gospel ;  they  may  only  be  slight  from  one  point 
of  view,  but  they  have  a  marvellous  distinctness 
of  outline ;  and  amongst  them  there  is  no  figure 
more  distinctly  drawn  than  that  of  the  apostle 
Thomas. 

St.  John  gives  us  his  key  of  interpretation  in  the 
word  '  Didymus/  and  the  fact  that  he  uses  this  word 
more  than  once  when  he  refers  to  Thomas  is  enough, 
for  any  student  of  St.  John's  Gospel,  to  suggest  that 
he  finds  some  deep  significance  in  the  word  that  he 
uses.  The  word  simply  means  '  twin/  but  when 
John  speaks  of  Thomas  Didymus,  he  does  more 
than  tell  us  that  Thomas  was  born  at  one  birth  with 
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some  other  person.  It  is  very  difficult  to  exhaust 
the  varieties  of  meaning  in  some  of  John's  words. 
That  he  often  speaks  with  a  double  meaning  is  quite 
plain.  Instances  of  this  fact  will  spring  to  the  mind 
of  every  one.  One  of  the  most  interesting  is  that 
of  Judas.  We  read  that  when  the  sop  is  given  he 
goes  out,  and  then  there  comes  the  word,  '  And  it 
was  night/  The  face  value  of  that  word  is  simply 
a  descriptive  fact,  but  we  have  not  exhausted  the 
meaning  of  the  word  when  we  have  arrived  at  its 
face  value.  It  is  really  an  epitaph  upon  a  lost 
soul.  Judas  goes  out  into  desolation  and  despair. 
What  better  or  more  graphic  epitaph  could  be 
written  upon  the  treachery  and  ruin  of  a  man 
than  the  words  of  John,  '  And  it  was  night  ?  ' 

And  we  do  not  exhaust  the  meaning  of  the  word 
'  Didymus '  when  we  say  that  '  Didymus '  means 
'  twin/  That  is  its  face  value.  It  is  plain,  as  we 
study  the  character  of  Thomas,  that  John  realizes 
there  is  a  twin  nature  in  Thomas.  If  it  be  true 
that  he  is  a  doubter,  a  sceptic,  a  critic,  that  is  not  all 
the  truth.  He  is  a  man  of  twin  nature,  of  penetrat- 
ing, critical,  sceptical  mind  upon  the  one  hand,  and 
of  simple,  loving  heart  upon  the  other.  Thomas, 
as  he  is  presented  to  us  in  St.  John's  Gospel,  is  a 
man  in  whom  these  two  elements  are  continually 
struggling  ;  he  is  at  once  the  man  of  critical,  modern 
intellect,  and  the  man  of  tender,  childlike  heart,  and 
the  struggle  of  the  two  forces  in  him  is  shown  by  the 
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evangelist  to  end  in  splendid  conquest  and  ultimate 
harmony  in  his  great  confession,  '  My  Lord  and  my 
God!' 

Now  past  centuries  have  regarded  Thomas  merely 
as  a  sceptic,  a  doubter.  They  have  regarded  Judas 
as  a  black  traitor,  and  Thomas  as  a  traitor  only  less 
black.  His  doubt  is  devil-born.  It  is  a  modern 
conception  to  think  of  doubt  as  anything  else. 
Some  of  you  may  have  seen  a  famous  picture  of 
Murillo's  called  the  '  Incredulity  of  Thomas/  If 
you  know  the  great  artist's  treatment  of  the  familiar 
post-Resurrection  incident,  you  will  remember 
how  the  other  disciples  are  holding  up  their  hands 
in  shocked  disgust  as  Thomas  expresses  his  doubts. 

That  is  the  attitude  of  the  doctors  and  the  apostles 
all  through  the  centuries  when  the  name  of  Thomas 
is  mentioned.  They  hold  up  their  hands !  They 
are  shocked !  They  are  disgusted !  The  man  is  a 
doubter,  a  critic,  a  sceptic ! 

Now  that  is  one  side  of  the  character  of  Thomas, 
but  it  is  not  the  whole  of  Thomas'  character.  He 
is  a  critic,  a  doubter,  a  sceptic,  but  he  is  also  a  man  of 
loving,  tender,  simple  heart.  There  is  no  apostle, 
even  John,  more  loving  than  Thomas. 

I  once  met  Thomas.  At  the  time  I  met  him  he 
had  become  a  University  professor.  He  had  become 
a  man  of  very  considerable  distinction  in  his  own 
way.  He  had,  more  or  less,  thrown  off  his  inherited 
creed.  He  was  a  great  deal  troubled  and  confounde  d 
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by  the  problems  that  he  had  to  face,  and  many  of 
the  dogmas  of  natural  science  had  made  him  question 
the  truth  of  the  Christian  dogmas.  He  came 
again  under  the  influence  of  Jesus,  and  I  heard  him 
— this  man  of  distinguished  intellectual  powers — 
say  in  a  little  fellowship  meeting,  '  I  have  been 
following  my  brain  all  my  life,  and  it  has  got  me  into 
a  muddle.  For  the  future  I  will  follow  my  heart.' 
I  venture  to  say  that  man  was  a  modern  Thomas. 
Thomas  had  a  brain  that  doubted  and  challenged, 
but  he  had  a  heart  that  trusted,  and,  as  we  shall 
see,  ultimately  conquered. 

We  have  in  St.  John's  Gospel  three  incidents  in 
which  Thomas  is  an  actor ;  in  all  three  we  shall 
realize  the  duality  of  his  nature.  We  shall  see  the 
brain  and  the  heart  in  conflict  one  with  the  other. 


The  first  is  recorded  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of 
St.  John's  Gospel.  Jesus,  in  peril  of  being  stoned 
to  death,  has  gone  away  from  Jerusalem  into  the 
country  for  rest  and  quiet.  The  news  comes  to 
Him  that  Lazarus  is  sick,  and  gradually  He  reveals 
it  to  His  disciples,  and  then  tells  them  plainly  that 
Lazarus  is  not  only  sick  but  already  dead,  and 
makes  it  known  to  them  that  He  must  go  to  Bethany. 
They  listen,  astonished,  dismayed.  He  has  escaped 
from  Jerusalem,  because  of  the  high  probability  of 
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His  being  stoned  to  death  by  the  infuriated  and 
fanatical  Jews ;  and  now  He  says  He  will  go  back 
to  Bethany,  in  the  very  vicinity  of  Jerusalem,  and 
endanger  His  life  and  the  movement  with  which 
He  is  associated.  Thomas  listens — Thomas,  the 
critical,  sceptical  man.  He  sees  what  it  means. 
He  knows  it  means  death.  If  Jesus  ventures  Him- 
self in  the  hands  of  those  cruel  Jews  it  means  death. 
Why  should  He  go  ?  Lazarus  is  dead  and  cannot 
be  raised  from  the  dead.  It  is  true  that  He  loves 
Mary  and  Martha,  and  it  is  very  natural  for  Him 
to  want  to  comfort  them,  but  what  right  has  He  to 
jeopardize  the  movement  and  sacrifice  His  own  life 
in  answer  to  an  appeal  of  sentiment.  That,  I  think, 
is  how  Thomas  regards  it.  It  means  death — '  Let 
us  go  that  we  may  die  with  Him ! '  That  is  what  the 
brain  says ;  but  the  heart  of  Thomas  is  at  work. 
It  means  death.  There  is  very  little  sense  in  His 
leaving  Jerusalem  to  get  away  from  the  stoning  and 
going  back  again  to  imperil  His  life.  His  motives 
are  quite  unintelligible.  It  means  death,  but  '  Let 
us  also  go  that  we  may  die  with  Him.'  That  is 
what  the  heart  of  Thomas  says. 

I  have  always  felt  that  is  one  of  the  greatest  and 
noblest  things  any  human  being  ever  did  say.  You 
talk  about  the  martyrs — well,  the  martyrs  were 
noble  people  and  they  nobly  died,  but  if  you  read 
the  records  of  the  martyrs  you  will  find  that  they 
were  often  sustained  wonderfully  by  their  faith,  and 
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that  in  the  act  of  martyrdom  they  were  often  so 
lifted  up  above  the  common  and  the  material  that 
the  common  and  material  things  seemed  hardly  to 
touch  them.  If  you  know  anything  of  the  records 
of  the  martyrs  you  will  know  that  the  very  flames 
seemed  warm  and  beautiful  to  them,  that  they 
saw  the  chariots  and  horses  ready  to  take  them 
away  straight  to  heaven,  and  notwithstanding  their 
courage  there  is  a  gladness  of  heart  that  lifts  them 
up,  and  enables  them  to  endure  material  pangs.  Just 
as  artists  have  delighted  to  depict  Saint  Sebastian 
stuck  all  over  with  arrows,  and  yet  with  a  beatific 
smile  on  his  face  as  if  he  were  enjoying  it.  You 
find  that  continually  in  the  history  of  the  martyrs — 
they  are  elevated  by  their  faith  above  the  things 
they  see.  For  religious  faith  Wesley's  words  are 
true : 

Lo  !  to  faith's  enlightened  sight, 
All  the  mountain  flames  with  light; 
Hell  is  nigh,  but  God  is  nigher, 
Circling  us  with  hosts  of  fire. 

But  Thomas  was  not  like  that  at  all.  He  had 
no  exaltation,  or,  as  I  think  he  would  have  put  it, 
he  suffered  from  no  illusions.  He  simply  saw  the 
material  things.  He  knew  the  jaws  of  death  would 
devour  him.  He  thought  a  stone  was  a  stone,  and 
that  the  stones  would  hurt  and  kill,  that  would  be 
flung  at  him.  He  took  no  rosy,  optimistic,  religious 
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view  of  the  scene.  He  simply  saw  all  the  crude 
material  forces.  It  was  a  cruel  death,  and  his 
flesh  shrank  from  it.  He  was  under  no  illusions, 
or,  to  put  what  I  mean  from  the  point  of  view  of 
faith,  which  indeed  is  the  true  point  of  view,  he 
had  not  the  faith  that  exalted  him  above  the 
material  world,  and  made  him  realize  the  powers  of 
the  world  to  come.  He  saw  death  in  all  its  hardness 
and  cruelty  and  pain ;  and  yet  notwithstanding 
that  he  says,  '  Let  us  also  go  that  we  may  die 
with  Him/ 

Will  you  call  Thomas  an  unbeliever  ?  Oh,  to  be 
an  unbeliever  like  Thomas  !  We  are  believers,  and 
we  know  so  much  more  than  Thomas  knew.  We 
believe  so  much  more — really  and  truly  believe  it. 
We  have  been  to  the  cross,  and  we  believe  that  God 
for  Christ's  sake  has  pardoned  our  sins.  We  have 
so  much  history  behind  us,  and  we  have  enjoyed 
the  privileges  and  glories  of  faith,  and  yet  how 
many  of  us  would  say,  '  Let  us  also  go  that  we  may 
die  with  Him '  ?  Believer ;  what  does  the  word 
mean  ?  If  you  take  Thomas  as  a  believer  in  creeds, 
he  believed  in  very  few  creeds.  I  doubt  if  he  even 
believed  in  the  Apostles'  Creed.  I  am  perfectly 
certain  if  he  had  been  a  candidate  for  the  Wesleyan 
ministry  he  would  not  have  been  accepted,  because 
he  would  never  have  passed  any  satisfactory  exami- 
nation in  theology.  He  was  a  man  who  could  not 
have  formulated  his  creed  in  a  series  of  propositions 
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even  if  he  had  a  creed  to  formulate  ;  he  lacked  in 
the  expression  of  intellectual  faith — but  that  is 
where  we  are  always  making  a  mistake  about  faith. 
I  am  thankful  for  John  Wesley's  great  phrase — 
saving  faith  ;  and  thanks  be  to  God  saving  faith  is, 
after  all,  the  faith  of  the  heart.  If  it  were  a  faith 
of  the  head  it  would  be  a  bad  thing  for  those  who 
have  not  been  endowed  with  a  great  deal  of  mental 
capacity,  or  with  too  much,  and  such  men  God 
calls. 

Faith  is  not  a  matter  of  intellectual  belief,  except 
incidentally  and  secondarily.  It  is  a  matter  of  heart 
relation.  It  is  a  matter  of  trust,  love,  and  con- 
fidence, and  Thomas  was  not  a  doubter  in  the  worst 
sense  of  the  word,  but  only  in  the  best  sense  of 
the  word.  He  was  a  deep  believer  who  was 
inarticulate,  but  he  believed. 

When  I  think  of  Thomas  I  always  think  of  an 
incident  of  a  Methodist,  a  man  with  a  bright,  joyous 
experience,  in  the  North  of  England,  a  man  who 
could  shout  with  gladness  : 

O  I    for  a  thousand  tongues  to  sing 
My  great  Redeemer's  praise  ! 

who  never  had  the  slightest  difficulty  in  reading 
4  his  title  clear  to  mansions  in  the  sky/  He  married 
a  wife  who  had  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in  all  these 
things,  and  who  could  not  follow  him  in  his  Metho- 
dist raptures.  She  was  greatly  troubled  because  of 
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her  lack  of  experience,  and  he  was  greatly  troubled 
because  of  her  lack  of  experience  and  her  good 
character,  and  he  was  not  able  to  reconcile  the  two. 
She  came  to  die,  and  when  she  was  dying  he  was 
in  great  distress.  He  knelt  by  her  bedside  and 
prayed  that  God  would  give  her  some  revelation  of 
His  love  that  she  might  have  an  experience  like  his 
joyous  experience.  He  turned  to  her  and  asked 
her  whether  she  could  not  leave  some  testimony 
behind  of  God's  love,  but  her  only  reply  was  '  It's 
very  dark !  It's  very  dark ! '  The  man  was  in  an 
anguish  by  her  bedside,  and  pleaded  with  God  that 
light  might  come,  but  she  only  said,  '  It's  very 
dark  !  It's  very  dark  ! '  He  said,  '  Your  character 
is  beautiful.  Everybody  knows  you  are  better 
than  I  am,  and  I  certainly  know  the  joy  of  the  Lord 
and  have  experienced  His  pardoning  love.  Why  is 
it  ?  Why  should  He  leave  you  in  this  dimness  and 
mist  and  darkness  ?  '  but  she  only  replied,  '  It's 
very  dark ! '  Then  just  before  the  light  of  life 
went  out  altogether  she  clasped  his  hand  and  said, 
'  It's  very  dark,  but  God  sometimes  puts  His 
children  to  sleep  in  the  dark,  and  they  wake  up  in 
the  morning.' 

That  is  the  faith  that  matters— the  faith  in  the 
morning.  She  could  not  express  her  faith  in  words, 
and  yet  she  had  such  a  trust  in  God  that  she  believed 
she  would  wake  up  in  the  morning,  in  the  brightness 
of  a  new  day. 
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So  in  this  incident  you  see  the  struggle  between 
the  heart  and  the  mind,  and  that  the  man 
who,  notwithstanding  his  vision  of  the  grim- 
ness  and  terror  of  death,  says,  '  Let  us  also 
go  that  we  ;may  die  with  Him ! '  is  the  real 
believer. 


II 


Then  if  you  turn  to  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
chapters  of  St.  John's  Gospel  you  will  see  Thomas 
again.  You  remember  that  in  the  upper  room  our 
Lord  has  already  told  Peter  that  he  cannot  follow 
Him. 

'  Lord,  whither  goest  Thou  ?  Jesus  answered, 
Whither  I  go  thou  canst  not  follow  Me  now,  but 
thou  shalt  follow  afterwards/ 

Jesus  clearly  implies  that  the  way  in  which  He 
goes  is  one  way  that  Peter  cannot  know  and  may 
not  follow  ;  and  then  the  conversation  goes  on,  and 
He  makes  to  the  disciples  those  great  and  un- 
speakable revelations  : 

'  Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled ;  ye  believe  in 
God,  believe  also  in  Me.  In  My  Father's  house  are 
many  mansions/ 

And  the  words  that  fall  upon  our  hearts  to-day 
with  such  a  healing  cadence,  doubtless  brought 
comfort  in  the  darkly  shadowed  hours  to  those 
troubled  men : 
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'  I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you.  And  if  I  go 
and  prepare  a  place  for  you,  I  come  again  and  will 
receive  you  unto  Myself ;  that  where  I  am  there 
ye  may  be  also.  And  whither  I  go  ye  know  the 
way/ 

Now  that  is  what  Thomas  cannot  bear.  His  heart 
is  nearly  broken.  He  feels  with  the  rest  of  the 
disciples  that  the  Lord  is  going  to  leave  him,  and 
he  does  not  want  puzzles ;  he  wants  comfort. 
'  Whither  I  go  ye  know  the  way,'  and  Thomas 
wonders  how  that  is  to  be  reconciled  with  what  He 
has  just  said  to  Peter,  that  he  cannot  follow  Him 
now.  A  storm  of  indignation  gathers  in  the  mind 
and  heart  of  Thomas !  The  Lord  is  trifling  with 
him  1  Is  it  right  that  He  should  speak  in  conun- 
drums when  the  hearts  of  men  are  so  hurt  and 
broken  by  the  thought  of  His  speedy  removal  ?  I 
can  imagine  that  he  almost  springs  to  his  feet  crying 
with  indignation :  '  Lord,  we  know  not  whither 
Thou  goest ;  how  know  we  the  way  ?  '  Jesus 
does  not  reply  to  the  indignant  question  with  any 
direct  answer.  He  simply  says,  '  I  am  the  Way/ 
and  Thomas  is  silenced.  We  can  only  imagine 
why  he  is  silenced,  but  I  think  the  truth  is  that 
the  great  revelation  of  Jesus  soothed  his  heart, 
and  gave  him  new  confidence  and  new  hope,  for 
it  was  by  his  trust  in  Jesus,  the  person  of 
Jesus,  his  love  for  Jesus,  that  all  his  hope  for 
life  came. 
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I  venture  to  say  that  in  our  own  lives  there  are 
many  places  where  there  is  nothing  for  us  but  that 
word  of  Jesus.  We  have  our  doubts  and  our 
difficulties.  We  look  to  the  future.  We  argue 
about  immortality,  we  see  something  to  be  said  for 
it,  and  something  against  it ;  we  express  the  mind 
of  the  twentieth  century,  the  feeling  of  our  times, 
and  when  we  are  baffled  and  confused  and  troubled 
with  the  problems  of  the  mind  what  comfort  is  there 
for  us  ?  There  is  this — that  One  stands  before  us 
and  says,  '  I  am  the  Way/  and  if  He  be  not  there 
in  whom  our  hearts  can  trust  then  we  are  of  all 
men  the  most  miserable.  The  hand  of  God  is  laid 
heavily  upon  us.  We  suffer  bereavement  or  afflic- 
tion or  trouble.  Dear  ones  are  taken  away  from 
our  family  circle  ;  the  chairs  are  left  vacant ;  those 
upon  whom  we  depend  are  moved  from  us ;  our 
whole  life  is  altered ;  we  have  to  re-shape  it  at 
some  bitter  hour  of  tragedy  when  one  or  another 
has  been  removed  to  another  sphere  of  service ; 
and  in  a  moment  like  that  we  are  confused  and 
troubled.  We  know  not  which  way  to  go,  or  how 
to  find  our  way ;  but  there  is  One  who  stands  before 
us  and  says,  '  I  am  the  Way/  and  in  the  confusion 
of  our  brain,  in  the  cloudy  days  of  mental  trouble 
and  distraction  that  come  to  us,  has  not  the 
Christian  in  all  ages  found  to  his  supreme  com- 
fort and  victory  Christ  is  the  Way,  and  that  He 
opens  to  him  the  gates  of  life,  and  makes  time 
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and  eternity  a  possible  thing  for  him  to  contem- 
plate. 

Ill 

But  once  again  we  see  Thomas.  It  is  after  the 
resurrection,  and  this  is  the  most  familiar  of  all 
instances  about  Thomas.  It  is  the  instance  that 
has  given  to  him  the  reputation  of  the  doubter. 
He  doubted  whether  Jesus  had  risen.  Well,  do 
you  wonder  ?  There  is  the  man  with  the  critical, 
sceptical  mind  of  our  times,  and  that  critical  man 
with  the  sceptical  mind  has  often  doubted  whether 
Jesus  rose  or  not.  That  man  of  our  times  has 
often  said  he  cannot  believe  unless  he  can  have 
positive  demonstration,  such  as  would  satisfy  a 
scientific  expert,  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus.  That 
is  precisely  the  attitude  of  Thomas.  He  will  not 
believe  unless  he  can  get  scientific  demonstration  of 
the  fact  that  Jesus  has  risen  from  the  dead.  He 
must  have  evidences  that  are  so  strong  they  cannot 
be  questioned.  He  must  actually  put  his  fingers 
into  the  prints  of  the  wounds  before  he  will  believe. 
This  is  what  he  says.  Do  you  wonder  ?  I  don't 
wonder.  I  am  glad  that  that  twentieth-century  man 
was  there.  I  am  glad  that  the  man  who  looked  at 
such  an  incident  from  the  standpoint  of  our  own 
age  was  there.  I  think  Thomas  was  a  man  who 
was  rather  contemptuous  even  of  the  attitude  of 
the  other  disciples.  They  believed  so  easily.  What 
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were  the  evidences  offered  to  them  ?  Well,  there 
was  what  John  said,  but  then  John  was  rather  a 
rhapsodical  sort  of  man ;  and  there  was  what 
Peter  said,  but  then  Peter  usually  spoke  before  he 
thought ;  and  there  was  what  Mary  Magdalene 
said,  but  she  was  after  all  only  an  hysterical  woman 
— Christ  had  expelled  seven  devils  from  her.  Are 
those  evidences  with  which  the  modern  critical 
mind  would  be  satisfied  ?  They  didn't  satisfy 
Thomas.  He  listened  to  them  and  was  quite 
dissatisfied  with  what  he  heard. 

I  think  there  was  another  thing  about  Thomas. 
He  was  a  melancholy  man,  who  liked  to  nurse  his 
grief.  He  did  not  want  to  be  comforted  too  soon. 
That  is  what  his  heart  said.  These  people  were  so 
easily  comforted — weeping  one  day  and  singing  the 
next.  He  could  not  understand  people  like  that. 
A  great  tragedy  had  come,  and  he  wanted  to  mourn. 
Who  does  not  know  the  human  instinct  for  mourning 
that  has  repeatedly  expressed  itself  in  grotesque 
forms — even  in  our  own  civilization  ?  Thomas  felt 
mourning  was  incumbent  on  him — that  there  was 
something  discourteous  and  disgusting  in  not 
mourning  such  a  loss  ;  and  when  the  other  disciples 
talked  he  felt  their  words  were  mere  babbling,  and 
for  his  part  he  would  seek  the  '  moonlit  solitudes 
cold/  and  there  brood,  and  nurse  his  sorrow, 
and  cherish  and  dangle  it,  and  look  it  in  the  face 
as  if  it  were  some  dear  and  precious  child  ;  he  would 
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hug  it  to  his  breast.  That  is  the  type  of  man 
Thomas  was,  a  man  who  sought  out  the  place  where 
he  could  brood  and  mourn  over  his  lost  Christ,  not 
the  sort  of  man  who  easily  believed.  He  felt  they 
were  too  easily  convinced  of  what  was  an  unheard- 
of  thing.  I  will  not  believe  unless  I  can  actually 
examine  the  hands  and  the  feet !  This  so-called 
risen  Christ  may  be  a  deceiver !  Give  me  demon- 
stration. Our  own  times  clamour  for  demonstration 
of  the  same  sort.  So  did  Thomas. 

Now  what  happens  ? 

'  After  eight  days  again  His  disciples  were  within, 
and  Thomas  was  with  them.  Jesus  cometh,  the 
doors  being  shut,  and  stood  in  the  midst,  and  said, 
Peace  be  unto  you.  Then  saith  He  to  Thomas, 
'  Reach  hither  thy  finger,  and  see  My  hands,  and 
reach  hither  thy  hand,  and  put  it  into  My  side ; 
and  be  not  faithless  but  believing/ 

Think  of  what  it  means.  Thomas  has  demanded 
evidence  of  a  scientific  character  which  would  be 
absolutely  convincing  to  the  human  intellect.  He 
has  demanded  it,  and  Jesus  offers  it  to  him.  He 
says,  '  Reach  hither  thy  finger — reach  hither  thy 
hand.'  Now  what  I  want  you  to  note  is  that 
Thomas  did  not  reach  hither  his  finger,  did  not 
reach  hither  his  hand.  He  had  the  evidence  offered 
to  him,  but  he  refused  to  take  it.  He  simply 
answers  and  says,  '  My  Lord  and  my  God ! '  He 
felt  the  spirit  of  the  highest,  and  he  had  no  doubt. 
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He  was  in  contact  with  Jesus  Christ,  and  '  deep 
called  unto  deep/  His  heart  leapt  up,  as  Christ 
so  spoke  to  him,  with  love  and  sympathy,  and  he 
positively  refused  the  evidences  which  he  had  said 
were  absolutely  necessary  to  his  belief. 

It  was  his  heart  that  conquered.  '  My  Lord  and 
my  God  ! '  It  was  the  deep  spiritual  life  of  Thomas 
that  overcame  ;  and  in  that  supreme  revelation,  it 
was  not  that  he  put  his  brain  aside  as  useless,  but 
that  in  the  deepest  revelation — the  revelation  that 
comes  not  to  the  wise  and  prudent  but  to  the  little 
child — there  is  such  a  degree  of  certainty  that 
rational  methods,  however  they  may  substantiate, 
will  make  no  difference  whatever  to  the  assurance 
of  the  man  who  comes  into  living  contact  with  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  '  My  Lord  and  my  God/ 

And  so,  my  friends,  I  say  that  Thomas  is  the 
apostle  for  our  century.  He  has  the  critical, 
sceptical  mind  of  the  time,  but  he  has  the  loving 
heart,  the  simple  heart  that  will  always  conquer. 
I  do  not  think  that  the  brain  and  the  heart  are  in 
necessary  conflict,  and  I  do  not  want  you  to  deduce 
that  from  what  I  have  said,  because  I  am  quite  sure 
that  when  Thomas  entered  into  that  supreme 
knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ  his  brain  was  no  longer 
in  conflict  with  his  heart.  He  realized  the  truth,  and 
his  brain  would  give  its  witness  to  the  truth  that 
had  been  realized — on  a  higher  spiritual  plane  the 
two  concurred,  '  My  Lord  and  my  God ! ' 
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Is  that  knowledge  yours  and  mine  ?  This  is 
certain,  that  if  we  are  only  content  to  come  to 
Jesus  Christ  as  little  children,  humble,  obedient, 
loving,  trustful,  He  will  reveal  Himself  even  to  us, 
and  we  shall  be  able  to  say,  '  My  Lord  and  my 
God!' 


XI 

MATTHEW 

The  Sinner  Saved 

Matthew  the  publican. — MATT.  x.  3 


XI 
MATTHEW 

IN  St.  Mark's  Gospel  and  St.  Luke's,  Matthew  is 
called  Levi,  but  that  the  same  person  is  intended 
may,  we  think,  be  regarded  as  a  matter  of  certainty. 
It  is  hardly  conceivable  that  two  publicans  should 
have  been  called  to  be  disciples  at  the  same  place, 
at  the  same  time,  and  with  precisely  similar  accom- 
panying circumstances. 

Our  knowledge  of  Matthew  can  be  compressed 
into  a  few  sentences.  He  is  named  in  all  the  lists 
of  the  apostles.  In  his  own  list  he  is  called  '  the 
publican/  He  was  sitting  at  the  receipt  of  custom 
when  he  heard  the  voice  of  Jesus  saying,  '  Follow 
Me  ! '  and  he  left  all  and  followed  Him.  He  made  a 
feast  to  which  he  invited  all  his  publican  friends, 
his  disreputable  companions,  and  Jesus  was  present. 
The  Lord  was  criticized  by  the  Pharisees  for  being 
found  in  such  company,  and  replied  that  the  work 
of  the  physician  was  not  with  the  whole,  but  with 
the  sick,  and  that  He  came  to  call  not  the  righteous 
but  sinners. 

213 
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There  is  sufficient  evidence  for  us  to  say  that 
afterwards  Matthew  wrote  a  gospel. 

There  are  three  things  of  which  I  will  speak 
this  morning :  (i)  The  publican  and  his  call  ; 
(2)  The  publican  and  his  feast ;  (3)  The  publican 
and  his  book. 

I 

The   Publican   and    His  Call 

That  Matthew  was  a  publican  we  know  on  his 
own  authority.  To  be  a  publican  was  to  be  a 
disreputable  person.  Matthew  is  the  only  one  who 
records  that  he  was  a  publican  in  the  apostolic 
lists.  It  is  a  sign  of  his  own  devout  and  humble 
spirit  that  he  would  not  have  the  world  forget  that 
he,  an  apostle,  had  been  a  publican. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  give  evidence  that 
publicans  were  disreputable.  They  are  always 
classed  with  sinners  in  the  gospel  narrative.  Jesus 
Christ  Himself  does  not  hesitate  to  use  the 
phrase  'publicans  and  harlots/  Let  us  remind 
ourselves  of  what  the  publican  was.  He  was  a 
Roman  tax-gatherer,  a  man  who  collected  taxes 
for  the  support  of  the  Roman  empire.  That  in 
itself,  of  course,  was  quite  sufficient  to  make  such  a 
man  unpopular  amongst  the  Jews.  A  man  could 
not  be  a  Jew  and  a  collector  of  taxes  for  the  Roman 
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empire,  which  all  decent  Jews  looked  upon  as  a 
foreign  tyranny,  without  renouncing  patriotism, 
and  wherever  a  Jew  was  a  publican  he  was  looked 
upon  with  especial  contempt.  The  decent  Jews 
felt  he  was  willing  to  sell  his  national  privileges 
for  the  money  he  could  get  out  of  his  tax-gathering. 
He  was  a  man  who  had  repudiated  the  fine  national 
traditions  of  his  own  country,  and  was  positively 
supporting  a  foreign  tyranny  in  Jerusalem.  A  man 
who  renounced  patriotism  for  the  sake  of  money 
was  naturally  looked  upon  with  contempt  by  all 
patriotic  people. 

But  that  was  not  the  only  thing  that  counted 
against  the  publican.  The  whole  class  was 
an  extortionate,  merciless,  disreputable  class. 
Evidence  of  this  is  not  by  any  means  confined  to 
the  New  Testament.  They  had  opportunities  for 
making  money  out  of  the  taxes  that  they  collected, 
of  which  they  availed  themselves.  It  was  not 
possible  to  really  put  the  law  in  action  against  them 
for  the  extortions  that  they  made.  The  empire 
was  dependent  upon  these  men  for  getting  the 
taxes  it  needed,  and  it  chose  the  roughest,  the  most 
hard-hearted,  merciless  type  of  man  to  do  its  work, 
and  asked  no  questions  about  the  methods  by  which 
this  work  was  accomplished.  The  result  was  that 
the  publicans  as  a  class  were  cruel  and  extortionate 
men,  who  had  no  mercy  on  the  widow  and  the 
fatherless,  and  any  one  who  reads  the  Old  Testament 
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will  understand  how  the  pious  Jew  was  outraged 
by  the  man  who  had  no  mercy  on  the  widow  and 
fatherless.  As  a  consequence  they  were  simply 
social  pariahs  and  outcasts,  and  were  treated  with 
contempt  by  all  decent  people.  They  renounced 
patriotism  and  they  were  extortionate,  cruel, 
merciless  men. 

Matthew  was  a  publican.  You  may  say  that 
probably  he  was  an  exception  amongst  them,  a 
very  much  better  man  than  the  rest.  There  is  not 
the  least  evidence  for  that,  and  the  fact  that  there 
is  no  evidence,  gives  us,  I  think,  a  right  to  assume 
that  Matthew  was  as  disreputable  as  his  class. 

He  was  a  greedy  man,  a  money-loving  man.  He 
couldn't  have  been  a  Roman  publican  unless  he 
cared  more  about  money  than  about  honour.  That 
surely  is  quite  obvious.  He  must  have  been  a  great 
lover  of  money,  or  he  would  never  have  faced  the 
contempt  of  his  fellow  countrymen.  He  would 
not  have  borne  the  criticism  levelled  against  him 
that  he  was  a  traitor  to  all  the  patriotic  traditions 
of  Israel.  He  was  a  greedy  man,  a  man  who  meant 
to  get  rich  at  all  costs,  a  man  who  renounced  honour 
and  renounced  good  reputation  for  the  sake  of  worldly 
wealth.  There  is  no  reason  at  all  to  believe  that  he 
was  any  better  than  his  class.  He  was  certainly  a 
social  outcast,  treated  with  contempt  by  the 
respectable  people  of  his  time.  I  know  that  we  have 
criticized  the  contempt  with  which  these  respectable 
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people  of  that  time  treated  the  publican ;  but  we 
should  do  precisely  the  same  thing  to-day.  How 
many  stewards  of  Methodist  churches,  and  deacons 
of  Congregational  churches,  and  Nonconformist 
ministers,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  would  feel  very 
comfortable  in  the  presence  of  tipsters  and  racing 
agents,  and  people  who  make  their  living  on  the 
turf  ?  I  can  think  of  no  nearer  parallel  to  the 
position  of  the  publican  than  the  modern  people 
who  get  money  without  mercy,  without  toil,  and 
without  honour.  That  was  the  type  of  man  the 
publican  was.  They  were  simply  outcast  from  the 
respectable  communities  of  the  time. 

Well,  now,  why  should  Jesus  call  such  a  man  to 
discipleship  and  apostleship  ?  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
may  have  known  the  man  before.  Matthew  was  a 
publican  in  Capernaum,  and  it  seems  almost  certain 
that  our  Lord  was  living  in  Capernaum  at  this 
time.  It  is  quite  possible  He  may  have  had  other 
conversations  with  him,  and  it  is  likely  that 
Matthew  would  have  seen  Him,  heard  of  His  miracle- 
working  power.  Of  that  we  have  no  certain 
knowledge.  When  Jesus  Christ  comes  into  contact 
with  him  in  the  gospel  narrative,  He  simply  calls 
him,  as  he  tells  us,  at  the  receipt  of  custom,  and 
he  immediately  responds  to  the  call. 

Why  did  Jesus  choose  a  disreputable  man  for  a 
member  of  His  apostolic  company  ?  He  always  does. 
There  never  yet  has  been  a  great  apostolic  movement 
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without  one  or  two  disreputable  persons  who  have 
been  converted  by  the  grace  of  God.  In  the 
eighteenth  century  the  great  preacher  who  moved 
England  began  life  as  a  pot-boy — George  Whitefield ; 
and  some  of  the  most  eminent  amongst  that  circle 
of  preachers  were  men  whose  lives  had  been 
disreputable. 

That  is  the  point.  Over  and  over  again  in 
Christian  history,  in  times  of  great  revival,  God  has 
taken  hold  of  the  disreputable  man,  and  by  means 
of  him  has  worked  miracles.  You  can  illustrate 
this  repeatedly  in  the  history  of  the  Christian 
Church — how  the  vilest  by  the  grace  of  God  is  made 
the  means  of  great  and  apostolic  service.  So  with 
Matthew  the  publican. 

It  is  worth  pondering  why  Jesus  calls  this  man. 
One  day  a  scribe  came  to  Jesus,  a  man  of  education, 
a  man  who  seemed  to  have  great  qualifications 
for  the  work,  and  he  said, '  I  will  leave  all  and  follow 
Thee/  and  the  Lord  answers  him  in  a  very  chilling 
way,  '  The  foxes  have  holes,  and  the  birds  of  the  air 
have  nests,  but  the  Son  of  Man  hath  not  where  to 
lay  His  head/  And  yet  He  who  rejects  that 
educated  scribe  goes  to  the  receipt  of  custom  and 
takes  a  disreputable  publican,  and  says,  '  Follow 
Me  ! '  and  the  man  follows  Him. 

The  glorious  unconventionally  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  is  never  more  seen  than  in  this.  I 
think  we  may  say  with  absolute  confidence  that 
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no  other  great  religious  leader  would  have  chosen  a 
publican  for  a  minister  in  preference  to  a  scribe. 
The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  had  found  something  in 
Matthew  that  had  evaded  the  observation  of  every 
one  else. 

Think  of  the  boldness  of  it !  He  called  a  publican 
to  be  a  disciple  and  an  apostle.  If  we  realize  what 
the  position  of  a  publican  was  in  the  time  of  our 
Lord,  we  must  be  amazed  at  the  audacity  and 
courage  of  an  action  like  this.  It  was  enough  to 
damn  the  movement  from  the  beginning  that  he 
chose  that  disreputable  man  as  one  of  His  apostles. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  there  was  nothing  that  did 
bring  more  criticism  on  our  Lord  than  the  fact  that 
He  continually  cared  for  publicans  and  was  found  so 
often  in  their  company.  He  cared  nothing  about  the 
antecedents  of  Matthew,  and  what  his  circumstances 
were.  He  saw  in  that  man  one  who  might  be  an 
apostle  and  do  apostolic  work ;  and  in  spite  of  all  the 
criticism  of  the  decent  good  people  of  His  time  He 
said  to  that  man  '  Follow  Me ! '  and  he  followed  Him. 
And  it  says  much  for  Matthew  that  he  left  all  and 
followed  Him.  He  had  something  to  leave,  which 
was  not  the  case  with  most  of  the  other  apostles. 
That  money-loving  man  had  renounced  honour 
and  renounced  reputation  in  order  to  accumulate 
wealth,  and  must  have  found  it  extremely  difficult  to 
renounce  the  habits  of  a  lifetime ;  and  yet  when 
Jesus  looked  on  the  heart  of  the  man,  the  heart  of 
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the  man  leapt  up  in  obedience  and  love  to  Jesus, 
and  he  left  all  and  followed  Him. 

II 
The  Publican  and  His  Feast 

After  he  had  been  called  by  Jesus  he  made  a 
feast.  The  guests  at  the  feast  were  his  own  com- 
panions, the  publicans  and  sinners.  He  called  them 
together  to  meet  a  good  Man.  They  had  met  good 
men  before,  and  been  treated  with  scorn  and  con- 
tempt by  them,  just  as  they  very  likely  would  be 
to-day  by  many  good  men  in  the  Churches.  As  I 
read  the  gospel  narrative,  and  I  think  of  a  man 
like  Zaccheus,  I  feel  increasingly  that  I  myself, 
who  am  not  a  particularly  good  man,  but  have  been 
brought  up  in  good  surroundings,  would  say  pre- 
cisely what  the  other  people  said  in  those  days  when 
Jesus  went  to  the  publican's  house.  I  would  say, 
'  Scandalous  !  scandalous  ! '  One  cannot  think  of  a 
parallel  in  our  own  time,  but  we  may  be  quite  sure 
the  decent  people  would  be  scandalized  if  a  good 
man  did  what  Jesus  did  then.  Matthew  called  all 
these  bad  people  together  to  meet  a  good  man,  and 
a  good  man  who  did  not  scorn  them. 

Christ  went  to  that  feast.  You  will  never  under- 
stand the  character  of  Christ  as  it  is  revealed  in 
the  gospel  until  you  realize  He  cared  to  go  to  the 
feast,  that  He  did  enter  into  the  social  pleasures  of 
His  day  as  a  man.  It  is  an  extraordinary  thing 
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that  after  two  thousand  years  of  the  influence  of 
Jesus  Christ  in  His  very  Church  we  still  more  or 
less  hold  a  conventional  conception  of  the  prophet. 
John  the  Baptist,  the  ascetic  man,  the  man  who 
runs  away  from  the  world,  has  been  more  often  the 
model  of  the  lives  of  Christians  than  Jesus  Christ. 
Jesus  Christ  is  not  a  man  who  runs  away  from  life. 
Jesus  Christ  is  not  a  man  who  runs  away  from 
things  that  you  see  and  touch  and  feel.  He  does 
not  run  away.  There  is  a  sense  perhaps  in  which 
it  is  easier  to  conquer  by  a  masterly  retreat  from 
these  things,  but  the  Christ  ideal  is  infinitely  more 
difficult  to  follow  and  infinitely  finer.  Jesus  Christ 
does  not  only  conquer  the  flesh.  He  is  more  than 
conqueror.  He  brings  the  flesh  into  obedience,  and 
makes  it  the  instrument  of  His  spirit.  In  Christ  the 
conflict  of  flesh  and  the  spirit  does  not  mean  that 
spirit  must  be  divorced  from  the  body.  The  Word 
became  flesh.  The  body  is  sanctified  by  the  Spirit. 
Christ's  relation  to  life  is  to  take  life  as  it  is,  to  enjoy 
it  so  far  as  it  can  be  innocently  enjoyed,  but  to  use 
it  as  His  instrument ;  and  wherever  you  touch  the 
gospel  narrative  you  find  Jesus  Christ  is  utterly 
unconventional  in  this,  perhaps  more  than  in  any- 
thing else,  that  you  cannot  find  the  conventional 
type  of  prophet  illustrated  by  what  He  does  and 
by  what  He  says.  He  is  more  than  conqueror. 

Matthew  gave  his  feast ;  I  believe  it  was  a  thanks- 
giving feast. 
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Let  my  full  heart  what  it  can  bestow ; 
Like  Mary's  gift  [or  Matthew's  feast]  let  my  devo- 
tion prove, 
Forgiven  greatly,  how  I  greatly  love. 

After  all,  the  giving  of  a  feast  is  a  very  normal 
way  of  showing  thanks,  not  only  in  Oriental  climes, 
two  thousand  years  ago,  but  to  this  day.  Jesus 
Christ  entered  into  the  feast,  received  the  gift  of 
this  man,  for  Christ  considers  very  much  more  the 
heart  that  gives  than  the  gift  which  comes  from 
the  heart.  There  is  a  mediaeval  story  about  a 
converted  acrobat.  The  man  heard  that  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  was  best  pleased  with  the  gift  of  the 
best  that  a  man  could  do.  This  man  had  made 
his  living  by  performing  acrobatic  tricks,  and  there 
was  nothing  else  he  could  do.  One  day  somebody 
was  amazed  to  see  the  man  performing  in  the 
church  in  front  of  the  altar.  There  he  was,  standing 
on  his  head,  or  turning  Catherine-wheels.  The 
point  was,  he  was  an  acrobat.  The  best  he  could 
do  was  acrobatic  feats,  and  he  would  perform  them 
in  the  very  church  as  a  gift  to  God.  I  do  not 
think  it  would  have  occurred  to  any  mind  except 
the  mediaeval  to  give  that  particular  sort  of  gift  to 
God,  yet  there  is  a  great  beauty  in  it — the  man 
giving  the  best  he  could. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  publican  and  his  com- 
panions felt  that  the  very  best  way  of  expressing 
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thanks  and  of  showing  appreciation  was  by  the 
medium  of  the  feast,  and  that  was  the  gift  that 
this  man  gave  to  Jesus. 

There  is  nothing  in  which  the  splendid  humanity 
of  Jesus  comes  out  so  much  as  the  way  in  which 
He  accepts  gifts  of  this  sort.  Mary's  gift,  it  is  true, 
could  have  been  sold  for  much  money  and  given  to 
the  poor ;  and  Jesus  Christ  was  always  telling 
people  to  care  about  the  poor;  but  directly  the 
political  economically-minded  Judas  Iscariot  says, 
'  Why  this  waste  ?  '  Jesus  rebukes  him  terribly  and 
scathingly.  He  cared  about  love  more  than  about 
the  gift.  The  finest  thing  that  any  of  us  can  do 
is  to  love  Jesus.  If  you  love  Jesus  sincerely  it 
means  more  than  any  sort  of  service,  because  nobody 
really  does  love  Jesus  sincerely  and  deeply  who  does 
not  want  to  help  humanity.  Infinitely  the  greatest 
motive  for  all  sorts  of  social  service  is  the  love  of 
Christ  that  constrains  men.  Jesus  Christ  gladly 
accepts  the  gift  of  love,  whether  it  be  the  ointment 
of  Mary  or  the  feast  of  Matthew. 

What  did  that  feast  mean  to  Matthew  himself  ? 
Dr.  Bruce,  in  his  great  book  on  The  Training  of 
the  Twelve,  says  that  this  feast  meant  to  Matthew 
what  Philip  Doddridge  meant  by  his  famous  hymn  : 

O  happy  day  that  fixed  my  choice 
On  Thee,  my  Saviour  and  my  God! 

Well  may  this  glowing  heart  rejoice 
And  tell  its  raptures  all  abroad. 
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It  was  a  feast  of  thanks  and  rejoicing.  The  man's 
heart  was  overflowing,  and  it  was  his  way  of  saying 
'  O  happy  day.'  That  is  what  the  Church  feasts 
have  really  meant  ever  since.  The  Agape  of  the 
early  Church,  the  love-feast,  just  meant  an  oppor- 
tunity of  saying  '  O  happy  day ! '  Any  one  who 
enters  really  into  the  Holy  Communion,  the  great 
feast  of  the  Church,  will  realize  the  same  truth, 
'  O  happy  day  that  fixed  my  choice/  The  heart 
of  Matthew  is  full  of  joy  through  what  Jesus  has 
done  for  him. 

There  is  another  thing  which  this  feast  shows — it 
is  Matthew's  way  of  doing  what  Andrew  did  when 
he  brought  Peter  to  Jesus.  It  was  Matthew's  way 
of  bringing  his  friends  to  Jesus.  He  called  them 
together  to  a  feast.  There  are  some  people  who 
never  will  come  together  except  to  a  feast,  and  the 
only  way  to  get  them  even  in  these  days  is  to  give 
them  a  feast.  Matthew,  I  think,  was  the  pioneer 
of  that  type  of  feast.  He  brought  them  together, 
all  the  profligates  and  sinners,  the  disreputable 
persons  of  whom  he  had  any  knowledge,  that  they 
might  get  into  contact  with  Jesus.  The  spirit  of 
Jesus  had  got  hold  of  him;  and  that  which  gave 
him  joy,  he  wanted  to  communicate  with  others,  and 
so  he  gave  an  opportunity  to  the  Lord.  I  am  so 
glad  that  our  Lord  shared  these  feasts  with  the  pub- 
licans, because  these  are  the  things  that  have  made 
us  certain  that  He  is  a  friend  of  publicans  and  sinners. 
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That  is  such  an  unconventional  attitude  for  a  man 
to  take  that  we  should  never  have  believed  it  without 
a  lot  of  demonstration.  His  very  Church  only  half 
believes  it  to  this  day.  The  most  difficult  thing 
that  I  at  least  always  feel  I  have  to  do  is  to 
make  people  really  believe  Jesus  loves  sinners.  It 
is  so  difficult  for  us  to  love  them,  so  difficult  when 
we  come  into  contact  with  disreputable  sinners,  with 
people  of  the  publican  class,  to  love  them.  We  may 
pity  them,  we  may  have  sympathy  with  them,  but 
to  love  them  as  Jesus  loved  them  is  beyond  us  as 
Jesus  was  beyond  us.  That  is  the  truth  of  it,  as 
Jesus  was  beyond  us,  not  merely  in  divinity  but  in 
humanity. 

The  friend  of  publicans  and  sinners  !  The  Phari- 
sees there  are  snarling  and  sneering.  They  judge 
this  man  by  the  company  He  keeps.  Would  a  good 
man  seek  these  disreputable  people  ?  But  Matthew 
has  brought  the  sinners  and  the  Saviour  into  con- 
tact with  each  other  at  a  feast,  where  Jesus  Christ 
does  not  patronize  them  like  some  superior  person, 
does  not  even  preach  to  them,  but  loves  them,  so 
that  I  think  He  conquers  them. 

We  have  no  record  of  what  happened,  but  we  do 
know  that  the  publicans  and  sinners  and  the  harlots 
and  the  outcast  and  the  miserable  responded  to  His 
appeal,  to  the  appeal  of  the  Man  who  loved  them 
without  scorning  them,  the  Great  Physician,  who 
healed  them,  and  heals  them  now. 

F 
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III 
The  Publican  and  His  Book 

Dr.  Alexander  Whyte  says  that  when  Matthew 
left  the  receipt  of  custom  he  only  took  one  thing 
with  him — his  pen  and  ink.  It  is  interesting  to 
think  that  this  man  was  the  silent  recorder  of  what 
Jesus  said.  Some  scholars  tell  us  to-day  that  the 
Gospel  of  Matthew  in  its  present  form  did  not  come 
from  his  pen,  but  it  is  a  composite  book.  I  need 
not  enter  into  that  question,  for  there  is  strong 
evidence  that  Matthew  really  did  write  a  gospel, 
'and  very  likely  wrote  it  in  the  Hebrew  language, 
and  we  have  a  right  to  assume  that  those  words  of 
Jesus  of  which  we  get  the  best  account  in  Matthew's 
Gospel,  are  the  words  that  really  came  from  the 
apostle's  records,  and  we  have  a  right  to  think  of 
the  apostle  Matthew  as  the  reporter — the  recorder 
of  what  Jesus  said,  the  silent  man  with  the  inkhorn, 
listening  to  his  Lord  and  taking  down  His  words. 

There  is  one  thing  that  always  interests  me  in 
this  Gospel,  and  I  think  it  is  a  touch  that  shows 
the  likelihood  of  Matthew  having  written  it. 
Matthew  never  liked  the  Pharisees.  The  most  anti- 
Pharisaic  book  in  the  New  Testament  is  the  Gospel 
of  Matthew.  The  publican  never  got  over  his 
ancient  prejudice.  The  publicans  did  not  like  the 
Pharisees  any  more  than  the  Pharisees  liked  the 
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publicans,  and  it  may  be  worth  while  noting  the 
twenty-fourth  chapter  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel, 
which  records  that  terrible  denunciation  of  the 
Pharisees  by  Jesus  Christ.  His  words  fall  upon 
them  like  the  whip  of  small  cords,  scourging  and 
hurting  them.  That  is  only  given  to  us  by  Matthew. 

'Matthew  the  publican!'  Even  when  he  gives 
his  list  of  disciples  he  will  not  boast  or  brag.  He 
is  just  like  Paul  saying,  '  I  the  chief  of  sinners  am.' 
Matthew  the  publican !  the  man  whom  Jesus  called, 
the  bad  man,  the  disreputable  man,  the  man  whom 
no  one  else  countenances,  whom  Jesus  the  great 
miracle-worker  calls,  and  who  responded  to  the 
call,  and  out  of  the  gladness  of  whose  heart  made 
a  feast  in  which  every  one  rejoiced,  because  Jesus 
showed  Himself  to  be  the  friend  of  sinners.  He 
goes  on  all  his  life  thanking  Jesus.  He  won't 
forget  a  word  He  says.  He  writes  down  His  words, 
and  remembers  them  and  stores  them  up,  and 
puts  them  into  his  Gospel,  and  sends  them  down  to 
the  ends  of  the  ages — the  great  words  of  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  that  come  from  his  pen,  upon  which 
new  civilizations  shall  yet  be  built — the  principles 
of  the  kingdom  of  God.  That  is  how  he  continues 
to  show  the  gratitude  he  began  in  the  feast. 

I  am  thankful  that  Matthew,  the  disreputable 
man,  the  social  outcast,  the  pariah,  was  amongst 
the  apostles.  I  am  thankful  there  was  a  dying  thief 
at  Calvary,  perhaps  the  first  man  who  ever  realized 
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what  evangelical  salvation  meant.  I  am  thankful 
that  as  I  read  the  history  of  the  saints  and  the 
apostles  who  have  lived  in  the  world,  I  find  that 
God  can  go  into  the  gutter  and  into  the  horrible 
pits  and  find  the  worst,  the  lowest,  the  most  de- 
graded, and  use  them  and  make  them  the  means 
of  salvation  of  others.  Are  we  not  all  thankful  for 
that  ?  Some  of  us  are  very  thankful,  for  we  too 
would  say,  '  I  the  chief  of  sinners  am,  but  Jesus 
died  for  me ' ;  and  the  Saviour  who  can  make  out 
of  the  publican  an  apostle  and  use  him  for  the 
illumination  of  men  to  the  ends  of  time  is  the  Saviour 
of  the  chiefest  of  sinners,  a  Friend  of  publicans  and 
sinners. 

Do  we  all  know  Him  as  our  Saviour  ?  Perhaps 
in  this  congregation  this  morning  there  is  some  man 
or  some  woman  who  feels  his  or  her  life  to  be  very 
broken,  very  disreputable,  and  scandalous,  some- 
body here  who  has  met  with  scant  courtesy  even 
from  some  respectable  Christian  people.  I  want 
you  to  take  new  hope  this  morning.  However  much 
you  despair,  and  however  weak  and  sinful  you  feel, 
take  new  hope.  If  the  Lord  could  take  a  disreput- 
able publican  and  make  a  great  apostle  out  of  him, 
He  can  save  you;  and  if  you  will  cry  now,  'Lord 
have  mercy  on  me/  you  shall  find  Him  to  be  full  of 
mercy* 
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SIMON  ZELOTES 
The  Converted  Anarchist 

Simon  which  was  called  the  Zealot. — LUKE  vi.  15 
Simon  the  Cananaean. — MATT.  x.  4 
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THE  word  '  Cananaean '  does  not  mean  Canaanite, 
or  an  inhabitant  of  Canaan.  It  is  not  in  any  sense 
a  geographical  term.  It  refers  to  a  well-known 
political  sect  that  sprang  up  in  Canaan — a  sect  of 
hot-headed  patriots  who  were  otherwise  called 
Zealots.  '  Cananaean  '  — '  Zelotes,'  are  two  names 
for  the  same  company  of  men.  These  men  banded 
themselves  together  under  the  leadership  of  Judas 
of  Gamala  to  deliver  their  country  Judea  from  the 
Roman  domination.  Josephus  gives  us  an  account 
of  the  terrible  ills  they  brought  on  their  own  country. 
They  were  the  '  irreconcilables  '  in  Judea,  who  hated 
the  Roman  conqueror  with  a  deep  unquenchable 
hatred.  They  bitterly  resented  the  domination 
of  the  Romans,  and  would  fain  have  hastened  by  the 
sword  the  fulfilment  of  the  Messianic  hope.  Through 
the  great  rebellion  and  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  which 
ended  in  its  destruction,  their  fanaticism  made 
them  terrible  opponents,  not  only  to  the  Romans, 
but  to  other  factions  amongst  their  countrymen. 

231 
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When  we  remember  these  facts  it  becomes 
obvious  that  Simon  Zelotes  was  a  patriot  of  the 
patriots,  a  man  who  felt  he  must  sacrifice  everything 
to  throw  off  the  domination  of  the  Roman  empire, 
and  who  so  hated  the  Roman  rule  that  he  counted 
not  his  life  dear. 

Try  to  imagine  this  man  as  one  of  the  same 
company  of  which  Matthew  was  another.  Think 
of  the  contrast.  Matthew  was  a  tax-hunter,  and 
Simon  was  a  man  who  refused  to  pay  taxes.  Matthew 
was  a  publican — a  Roman  tax-gatherer,  a  man  who 
had  abjured  patriotism,  and  who  positively  lived 
upon  the  Roman  domination.  Simon  was  a  man 
who  so  loathed  the  Roman  domination  that  he 
belonged  to  a  band  of  men  who  preferred  not  to  live 
at  all  rather  than  sanction  it. 

Before  they  were  fellow-disciples,  Simon  the 
Zealot  would  have  been  quick  to  thrust  his  dagger 
into  the  heart  of  Matthew  the  publican.  You  can 
think  of  no  two  men  more  utterly  opposed  to  each 
other  by  all  their  political  prejudices  and  feelings 
than  these  two  men,  and  you  see  them  both  reconciled 
in  Jesus,  finding  a  bond  of  union  in  a  common 
Lord. 

You  see  in  these  two  men  the  most  diverse 
temperaments  of  all  the  temperaments  in  the 
apostolic  group.  Nothing  is  more  interesting  in 
the  apostles  than  the  diversity  of  their  tempera- 
ments. In  the  apostolic  group  one  realizes  that  the 
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city  of  God  has  twelve  gates — three  on  the  north, 
three  on  the  south,  three  on  the  east,  and  three  on 
the  west,  and  that  people  who  come  to  Jesus  are 
people  of  all  kinds  and  temperaments  and  sorts, 
from  all  parts  and  places.  They  find  their  unity  in 
Him,  and  having  fellowship  with  Him,  they  have 
fellowship  one  with  another. 


What  indications  of  character  can  we  draw  from 
the  fact — the  one  fact — that  we  know  about  this 
man,  that  he  belonged  to  this  party  of  Zealots  ? 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  was  a  man 
of  fierce  loyalty,  courage,  and  zeal,  probably  a 
narrow  man,  a  man  who  misunderstood,  not  a  man 
who  looked  all  round  a  question ;  but  a  man  who  was 
intensely  captured  by  one  aspect  of  a  question,  a 
man  of  enthusiasm,  courage,  and  burning  zeal.  His 
position  as  a  rebel  was  perhaps  not  unlike  that  of 
some  obscure  Boer  in  the  South  African  war.  When 
the  Boers  fought  against  our  country  they  had  just 
as  much  hope  of  winning  against  the  British  Empire 
as  these  people  had  against  the  Roman  Empire. 
They  would  be  brought  up,  as  we  know,  upon  the 
same  Old  Testament,  and  in  some  sense  they  had 
at  least  the  same  feeling  about  their  several  nationali- 
ties, and  if  one  realizes  anything  of  the  loyal, 
passionate  devotion  of  the  enemies  of  this  country 
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at  that  time  to  their  own  cause,  one  will  understand 
something  of  the  devotion,  and  enthusiasm,  and 
courage,  and  zeal  in  the  heart  of  a  man  like  Simon 
Zelotes.  He  was  a  man  who  did  not  consider  the 
fact  that  the  Roman  Empire  was  the  greatest  in 
the  world.  All  that  he  thought  of  was  the 
abomination  of  desolation  in  Jerusalem.  He  did 
not  weigh,  he  did  not  understand ;  he  acted.  He 
had  very  little  consideration  for  other  people.  He 
held  to  his  own  views.  The  worst  of  the  Zealot 
is  that  he  hurts  everybody.  They  were  the  sort 
of  people — these  Zealots — who,  having  a  cause, 
decide  upon  some  savage  method  of  warfare,  and 
say,  '  My  way  or  no  one's  way  is  the  way  to 
victory ! '  and  down  the  centuries  they  have  the 
misfortune  to  hurt  their  own  cause  as  much  as 
they  hurt  their  enemies.  They  are  examples  of 
mis-directed  zeal.1 

Yet  zeal  and  passion  and  enthusiasm  are  essential 
to  good  causes.  Coldness  of  heart  will  never  win  a 
cause  even  when  it  is  allied  to  clearness  of  intellect. 
You  may  abuse  the  fanatic,  but  he  has  had  his  uses 
in  the  past,  although  he  is  always  a  disagreeable 
person  in  the  present.  There  can  be  no  question 
that  the  way  in  which  the  fanatic  has  over  and 
over  again  called  the  attention  of  his  public  to — it 
may  be  a  quite  particular  aspect  of — the  case, 
has  not  been  without  its  values.  He  has  very  rarely 

*  An  obvious  parallel  to-day  is  the  Militant  Suffragette. 
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won  in  his  own  day,  but  has  often  stirred  up  the 
thought  of  men  and  the  attention  of  men  to  look 
sanely  on  his  grievance,  and  in  this  way  he  has  been 
the  pioneer  of  victory.  Anyhow  we  need  in  the 
Christian  religion,  and  in  every  great  cause,  the  men 
who  can  see  the  one  thing  and  pursue  it. 

Now  at  first  sight  this  extravagant  type  of  man 
seems  the  last  man  for  Jesus.  But  was  he  ?  Do  you 
wonder  at  Jesus  noticing  him  ?  I  do  not,  for 
there  is  nothing  more  wanted  for  the  diffusion  of 
Christianity  than  zeal,  and  earnest,  intrepid  courage. 
We  want  the  man  who  will  do  the  one  thing. 
There  are  aspects  of  this  type  of  man  splendidly 
illustrated  in  the  character  of  Paul.  Saul  of  Tarsus 
was  not  a  Zealot ;  but  he  called  attention  to  his 
own  zeal  as  a  persecutor.  He  cherished  the  most 
intense  indignation  against  the  Christians.  A 
Pharisee  of  the  Pharisees,  he  was  rilled  with  all 
sorts  of  Jewish  enthusiasms,  and  was  a  man  who 
honoured  his  country  and  its  traditions,  as  he  claims, 
more  than  most  men.  That  man  converted — that 
man  of  burning  zeal  and  enthusiasm — was  just  the 
man  likely  to  say  what  Paul  does  say  :  '  This  one 
thing  I  do ! '  for  it  is  the  man  of  zeal  and 
enthusiasm,  even  though  the  zeal  and  enthusiasm 
may  be  in  some  ways  misdirected,  who,  under  the 
influence  of  Jesus  Christ,  becomes  a  man  of  amazing 
importance,  because  of  the  way  in  which  his  whole 
mind  and  heart  will  be  centred  upon  the  object  that 
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he  has  to  achieve.  It  is  out  of  such  men  that 
our  Lord  gets  the  very  highest  service.  I  do  not 
deny  that  often  when  Simon  the  Zealot  gets  con- 
verted he  still  retains  a  narrow  mind,  and  does 
not  look  all  round  the  subject.  But  then  we 
must  remember  that  people  who  look  on  every 
side  of  a  subject  usually  do  nothing  at  all  in  the 
end.  He  has  the  defects  of  his  qualities,  and 
although  he  may  remain  a  man  who  is  narrow- 
minded,  it  is  very  often  by  this  type  of  man  that  the 
great  works  of  Christianity  have  been  achieved. 

He  is  not  the  type  of  man  liked  in  this  country. 
The  eighteenth  century  is  a  particular  instance  of 
the  way  in  which  the  enthusiast  was  hated.  John 
Wesley  was  an  enthusiast,  not  because  he  wanted 
to  be,  but  because  he  could  not  help  himself.  The 
finest  things  John  Wesley  did  were  not  the  things 
he  intended  to  do,  but  the  things  he  was  made 
to  do  by  the  driving  power  of  God.  Curiously 
enough,  he  often  wrote  tracts  to  prove  that  he 
was  not  an  enthusiast.  He  had  been  educated 
at  Oxford  University,  where  all  the  traditions 
were  against  zeal  and  enthusiasm,  and  the  stamp 
of  Oxford  always  remained  upon  him  ;  and  he 
tried  in  the  most  ingenious  way,  as  you  can  see  if 
you  read  his  letters  and  tracts,  to  prove  he  was  a 
reasonable  man,  and  that  there  was  no  enthusiasm 
about  him.  But  the  truth  is,  the  criticism  levelled 
at  the  Methodists  was  perfectly  true.  There  was  a 
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great  deal  of  enthusiasm  about  them.  There  may 
not  have  been  much  of  the  fanatical  spirit  about 
Wesley  himself,  but  there  was  about  his  followers ; 
and  if  it  had  not  been  for  their  zeal  and  intensity 
and  definite  purpose  to  carry  on  God's  work,  the 
history  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  for  that 
reason  the  history  of  the  nineteenth,  would  have 
been  a  very  different  one. 

Do  not  let  us  forget  the  enormous  value  of  zeal 
and  enthusiasm.  You  can  liave  no  great  human 
qualities  without  their  defects  as  well  as  their  values, 
and  zeal,  like  fire,  is  a  good  servant,  but  a  bad  master. 
But  when  zeal,  instead  of  being  misdirected  into 
mischievous  and  hurtful  ways,  is  consecrated  to 
Jesus  Christ,  surely  the  Christian  Church  has 
nothing  to  desire  more.  I  would  rather  have  a 
church  full  of  zealous  men  and  women  than  of  the 
most  balanced  minds  without  zeal.  It  is  fire  we 
want. 

To  bring  fire  on  earth  He  came ; 

Kindled  in  some  hearts  it  is. 
Oh,  that  all  might  feel  the  flame  I 

All  partake  the  glorious  bliss  I 

III 

Now,  how  was  this  man,  with  his  peculiar 
political  views,  attracted  to  Jesus  ?  There  can 
be  very  little  doubt,  I  think,  that  he  would  be 
attracted  to  Jesus  because  he  would  regard  Him, 
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as  we  know  the  other  disciples  did,  as  a  new 
political  leader.  He  thought  of  Him  as  the  national 
successor  of  Judas  of  Gamala.  It  was  commonly 
asserted  that  He  was  about  to  establish  the  kingdom 
of  God,  and  the  kingdom  of  God  to  these  people 
simply  meant  the  kingdom  of  Judea.  Whatever 
that  meant  to  Christ,  and  whatever  it  means  to  us, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  current  thought 
of  the  time  and  amongst  the  people  of  the  time, 
the  kingdom  of  God  and  the  kingdom  of  Judea 
were  interchangeable  terms.  This  man  would  be 
attracted  to  Jesus  because  he  would  see  in  Him 
a  new  Jewish  politician,  who  was  about  to  over- 
throw the  power  of  the  Roman,  and  set  up  the 
Jewish  power  again  in  Jerusalem. 

We  know  that  was  the  case  with  the  other  disciples. 
We  have  instance  after  instance  of  it  in  the  Gospel. 
We  know  how  very  slowly  Jesus  Christ  got  such  ideas 
out  of  the  minds  of  His  disciples,  if  ever  He  did 
entirely.  Peter  was  utterly  disgusted  when  Jesus 
talked  about  dying  on  a  cross.  He  was  not  following 
Jesus  with  the  idea  of  following  a  failure,  but 
because  he  thought  He  would  be  a  Conqueror,  a 
Messiah.  And  we  know  how  when  they  set  hands 
on  Jesus,  Peter  drew  a  sword  to  fight  for  the 
Messiah.  I  think  we  may  say  that  Simon  Zelotes  and 
Judas  Iscariot  would  be  very  strongly  convinced 
that  Jesus  had  come  as  a  political  Messiah.  If  I 
do  not  misread  the  character  of  Judas,  he  was  a 
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man  terribly  disappointed,  when  he  found  out  by  his 
own  shrewd  cleverness  that  he  had  been  misled 
altogether  as  to  what  Jesus  was.  Judas  expected 
that  Jesus  would  set  up  a  kingdom,  and  that 
he  would  be  a  very  important  person  in  that 
kingdom,  and  the  disappointment  soured  him,  and, 
playing  upon  the  other  evil  things  in  his  nature, 
turned  him  into  the  traitor.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
Simon  Zelotes  would  only  very  gradually  realize 
that  Christ's  ideas  of  the  kingdom  of  God  were  very 
different  from  the  current  ideas  of  the  time,  and 
His  methods  were  very  different.  We  know  nothing 
of  what  he  did,  and  the  very  fact  that  we  do  not  know 
anything  justifies  us  in  the  case  of  Simon — a  man 
coming  from  a  well-known  political  sect — to  argue 
from  silence  that  Simon  gradually  realized  Christ's 
wider  conceptions  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  And 
just  as  he  had  given  his  zeal  and  enthusiasm  to  the 
military  methods — the  insurrectionary  and  riotous 
methods  of  Judas  of  Gamala — so  he  gave  his  devotion 
to  the  methods  of  Jesus  and  became  a  witness  for 
Him  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

IV 

Well,  now,  this  man  is  a  patriot,  and  I  want  to  say 
a  word  about  two  sides  of  his  patriotism ;    for  we 

must  always  remember  when  we  talk  about  the 
patriotism  of  a  man  like  Simon  Zelotes,  what  Jewish 
patriotism  really  meant. 
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We  do  not  get  a  fair  idea  of  Jewish  patriotism 
if  we  think  of  it  merely  as  love  of  country  in 
any  vague  and  general  sense.  There  is  a  religious 
element  in  the  patriotism  of  the  Jews  that  does 
not  enter  into  the  patriotism  of  other  nationalities, 
or  at  least  of  modern  nationalities.  It  was  in  a 
particular  way  patriotism  for  the  kingdom  of  God. 
These  people  believed  that  the  kingdom  of  God 
and  the  kingdom  of  Judea  were  interchangeable 
terms,  and  therefore  when  the  Romans  dominated 
the  Jews  it  meant  that  Jehovah  was  dishonoured. 
It  is  very  difficult  for  us  to  get  back  to  their  stand- 
point ;  but  it  is  most  important  for  us,  in  under- 
standing their  action.  The  sense  of  desecration  to 
the  Jewish  kingdom  meant  dishonour  to  Jehovah ; 
the  God  and  the  people  were  so  tied  up  together 
that  what  happened  to  the  one  happened  to  the  other, 
and  if  a  man  was  a  strong  Jewish  patriot  he  felt 
he  must  do  something  for  his  God ;  and  his  great 
purpose  in  setting  up  again  the  kingdom  of  Judea 
was  the  setting  up  of  God's  kingdom.  Simon's 
method  was  by  blood  and  the  sword ;  Christ's 
method  was  by  love  and  truth. 

Now  the  kingdom  of  God  is  not  set  up  by  carnal 
but  by  spiritual  weapons,  and  that  is  what  the 
conversion  of  Simon  the  Zealot  taught  him.  The 
Church  has  not  learnt  that  truth  even  yet,  but  it 
has  gained  some  glimpses  of  it.  It  is  the  great 
truth  for  which  Jesus  Christ  stands.  His  kingdom, 
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which  is  not    of   this  world,  is  infinitely  stronger 

than  all  the  kingdoms  of  this  world.   It  is  a  kingdom 

of  the  soul,  of  ideas,  if  you  like,  of  truth  and  goodness 

and  reality,  and  Christ  had  absolute  faith  in  its 

dominating  power.    He  knew  that  it  would  win. 

He  knew  that  it  would  win  because  He  knew  that 

the  soul  is  higher  than  the  body,  and  that  as  the 

great  object  of  the  personal  human  conflict  is  the 

domination  of  the  body  by  the  soul,  so  in  all  the 

wider  conflicts  of  human  corporations  the  soul  will 

win.    That  is  the  faith  of  Jesus — the  faith  of  Jesus 

Christ  in  the  future.    The  belief  in  the  ultimate 

invincibility  of  goodness  is  really  the  belief   that 

Jesus  teaches.     There  is  no  more  impressive  scene 

in  Scripture   than   the    interview    of    Jesus  with 

Pilate.      Pilate  talked  about  one  set  of  things  and 

Jesus  talked  about  another,  and  used  the  same 

words.    Pilate  represented  all  the   power   of  the 

world,  the  force  of  arms,  and  all  the  things  that 

were    looked    upon    as   might — all     the    material 

forces  in  their  strongest  and  most  brilliant  human 

expression.    That  seems  to  him  to  be  kingship  and 

domination.    Jesus  Christ  represented  the  unseen 

forces,  the  forces  that  were  despised  and  scorned, 

goodness  and  truth  and  reality. 

Let  us  read  some  part  of  this  dialogue  again  : 

'  Art  Thou  the  king  of  the  Jews  ? 

'  Jesus  answered  him,  Sayest  thou  this  thing  of 
thyself,  or  did  others  tell  it  thee  of  Me  ? 

0 
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'  Pilate  answered  (contemptuously),  Am  I  a  Jew  ? 
Thine  own  nation  and  the  chief  priests  have  deli vered 
Thee  to  me  :  what  hast  Thou  done  ? 

'  Jesus  answered,  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this 
world ;  if  my  kingdom  were  of  this  world,  then 
would  My  servants  fight,  that  I  should  not  be 
delivered  to  the  Jews  :  but  now  is  My  kingdom  not 
from  hence. 

'  Pilate  therefore  said  unto  him,  Art  Thou  a  king, 
then? 

'  Jesus  answered,  Thou  sayest  that  I  am  a  king. 
To  this  end  was  I  born  (This  is  Christ's  idea  of 
kingship),  and  for  this  cause  came  I  into  the  world, 
that  I  should  bear  witness  unto  the  truth.  Every 
one  that  is  of  the  truth  heareth  My  voice/  (That 
means,  every  one  that  is  of  the  truth  is  My  sub- 
ject.) 

'  Pilate  said  unto  him,  What  is  truth  ?  ' 

And  does  it  not  mean  just  this :  Here  stands  the 
representative  of  human  force  and  power,  hearing 
Jesus  Christ  say  He  is  the  king  of  truth,  and  wonder- 
ing whether  if  He  professes  to  be  a  king  he  ought 
not  to  put  Him  to  death ;  but  directly  He  says 
His  kingdom  is  a  kingdom  of  truth,  it  seems  to 
him,  Pilate,  a  kingdom  of  the  air,  it  is  a  kingdom 
of  dreams !  Pilate  had  come  across  other  philo- 
sophers, and  he  didn't  think  much  of  them.  They 
came  from  Greece,  but  the  Romans  had  dominated 
the  Greeks.  Force,  he  thought,  had  conquered 
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ideas.  The  history  of  the  world  has  proved  differ- 
ently since,  even  in  that  matter ;  but  Pilate  hears 
Jesus  say  that  His  kingdom  is  a  kingdom  of  truth, 
and  he  feels  he  need  not  trouble  about  that.  Truth 
does  not  matter  to  the  Roman  Empire.  But  it  is 
just  truth  that  does  matter,  and  goodness  that  does 
matter,  to  the  forces  of  this  world  ultimately.  That 
is  what  Jesus  Christ  stood  for  and  what  He  stands 
for.  Jesus  Christ  almost  had  a  contempt  for  phy- 
sical force.  The  devil  tried  in  the  temptation  to 
get  Jesus  to  use  physical  force  to  set  up  His  kingdom 
in  Jerusalem  by  quick  and  ready  methods,  but 
Jesus  was  perfectly  content  to  wait.  He  knew  that 
goodness  and  truth  and  reality  were  going  to  win. 
He  had  no  doubt  of  that.  He  believed  it  so  much 
that  He  needed  not  to  make  haste.  Jesus  Christ 
only  cared  about  willing  subjects.  There  are  no 
other  subjects  who  count  in  His  kingdom.  A  great 
politician  not  many  days  ago  said  he  was  out  for 
votes,  and  he  said  in  a  democratic  country  you 
must  get  votes.  That  is  absolutely  true.  That  is 
what  Jesus  Christ  is  trying  to  do.  I  do  not,  of 
course,  mean  by  that,  that  Jesus  Christ  would  use 
any  contemptible  methods  to  get  votes ;  but  the 
point  is  that  He  is  so  certain  of  the  reality  of  the 
things  for  which  He  stands,  so  certain  of  truth  and 
goodness,  that  He  knows  truth  and  goodness  are 
going  to  win,  and  that  truth  and  goodness  are  not 
set  up  by  the  power  of  the  sword.  They  simply 
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conquer  the  heart  and  they  conquer  the  intellect, 
and  in  the  long  run  they  win. 

You  don't  really  make  people  subjects  by  force. 
When  Charlemagne  conquered  so  much  of  Europe  he 
tried  to  make  the  people  become  Christians.  He  had 
them  forcibly  baptized,  and  the  only  result  was,  they 
went  on  worshipping  their  heathen  gods.  He  could 
kill  them,  he  could  starve  them,  but  he  could  not 
force  their  souls  or  their  intellects;  he  could  not  force 
their  hearts.  His  son,  with  a  far  better  understand- 
ing of  the  kingdom  of  God,  put  the  gospel  into 
verse  and  sent  the  minstrels  round  Europe  singing 
it,  and  as  they  sang  the  gospel,  people  heard  the 
truth  and  became  subjects  of  the  truth  and  were 
converted  to  the  truth. 

It  is  a  pitiful  thing  when  we  imagine  that  the 
kingdoms  of  truth  and  goodness  can  be  set  up  by 
force.  Jesus  Christ  believes  that  He  is  the  truth. 
He  knows  He  is  the  truth,  and  He  is  perfectly  con- 
fident that  in  the  long  run  truth  is  going  to  win — 
that  it  will  win  the  assent  of  man. 

I  am  more  and  more  coming  to  see  that  to-day 
we  ought  to  make  people  feel  that  the  claims  of 
Jesus  Christ  are  reasonable  claims.  If  we  are  to 
win  a  victory  for  Jesus  Christ,  it  will  be  by  winning 
the  assent  of  people  to  the  righteousness  of  what 
Jesus  Christ  teaches.  One  of  the  most  foolish  ways 
of  furthering  the  principles  of  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
method  of  the  heretic-hunter  in  any  age.  When  a 
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man  begins  to  question,  he  should  be  reasoned 
with.  The  heretic  very  often  has  had  a  good  deal 
of  right  upon  his  side,  and  the  people  who  have 
persecuted  him  thought  they  stood  for  the  truth, 
but  really  were  only  standing  for  some  special 
interpretation  of  the  truth.  They  have  used  the 
method  of  the  stake,  or  of  excommunication,  which 
Jesus  Christ  utterly  repudiates.  Jesus  Christ  will 
win  men's  hearts  because  He  is  truth.  He  does  not 
want  the  defence  of  the  Grand  Inquisitor,  and 
the  help  that  can  be  given  by  sword  or  fire  or 
stake.  He  depends  on  the  truth — the  inherent 
truth  of  the  things  He  says.  I  have  always  felt 
one  of  the  splendid  exemplifications  of  the  principle 
in  our  own  age  is  Mr.  Norman  AngelTs  book  in  which 
he  tries  to  show  that  Christian  principles  are  against 
war.  He  himself,  I  am  told,  wrote  a  book  once 
against  war,  for  the  churches,  quoting  Jesus  Christ, 
and  was  rather  pained  that  nobody  read  it.  Very 
few  know  of  its  existence  even  to-day.  But  he  said 
immediately  he  wrote  another  book  showing  that 
war  was  unreasonable,  and  that  it  would  hurt  people 
economically,  the  Christians  began  to  read  it.  But 
if  he  said  that,  he  has  quite  misinterpreted  the  Chris- 
tian attitude.1  What  is  the  truth?  It  is  no  use  to 
quote  things  that  Jesus  Christ  said  and  throw  them 
at  people's  heads.  What  we  need  to-day  is  to  show 
people  that  the  things  which  Jesus  Christ  said  are 

1 1  quote  from  hearsay.    I  have  not  verified  this  story. 
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essentially  reasonable  and  right  things.  Why  should 
we  be  afraid  of  truth — of  examining  it  and  scrutiniz- 
ing it  ?  The  truth  of  Jesus  Christ  will  ultimately 
win  the  assent  of  the  world  because  it  is  a  reasonable 
thing,  and  you  may  depend  upon  it  that  all  the 
false  theories  that  are  against  that  truth  will  be 
conquered  by  it.  It  is  truth  that  will  win. 

That  was  the  magnificent  faith  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  so  far  as  He  has  won  the  world  He  has  won 
the  world  because  He  convicted  the  heart  and 
mind  of  the  world  of  goodness  and  truth.  And  that 
is  how  His  victory  is  coming.  It  is  not  coming  by 
force  of  arms ;  it  is  coming  by  its  own  inherent 
appeal  to  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men.  He  is 
King  because  He  stands  for  what  is  ultimately  true, 
and  His  kingdom  will  be  manifested  when  it  is 
shown  to  be  true.  You  cannot  set  up  God's  kingdom 
by  the  sword.  It  is  set  up  by  its  appeal  to  men's 
hearts  and  minds.  Christ's  subjects  are  willing 
subjects. 

(b)  There  is  just  one  other  point  I  would  like  to 
mention  about  the  patriotism  of  Simon,  for  we 
have  a  right,  notwithstanding  its  deep  religious 
significance,  to  find  in  it  a  parallel  to  all  patriotism. 
It  had,  of  course,  the  narrow  significance  of 
nationalism,  and  we  may  say  that  Simon  the 
Zealot  was  a  man  with  the  wrong  nationalist  feel- 
ing. He  was  a  patriot  of  the  '  Jingo '  type,  the 
'  flag-waving '  type,  the  '  mafficking '  typet  the 
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'  swollen  armament '  type,  the  wrong  type.  The 
power  of  England  has  not  been  won  by  that  sort 
of  shouting  and  noise — the  power  of  England  has 
been  won  infinitely  more  by  reconciliation,  by 
constructive  ideals,  by  the  genius  for  government, 
than  by  war.  The  British  Empire  is  kept  together 
not  merely  and  chiefly  by  the  British  navy,  but  by 
the  British  character.  It  is  the  honesty,  the 
straightforwardness,  the  truth  of  the  Briton  in 
every  part  of  the  world,  that  have  counted  more 
than  the  sword  that  he  uses,  although  I  shall  not 
deny  that  the  sword  has  had  its  place  and  part.  The 
truth  is,  we  have  learnt  this,  that  to  be  conquerors 
we  must  be  more  than  conquerors.  That  is  a  very 
great  phrase  of  Paul's — more  than  conquerors.  We 
don't  merely  win  a  victory,  but  in  some  sense  utilize 
the  thing  that  we  win.  That  is  exactly  what  hap- 
pened in  the  South  African  war.  It  is  easy  enough 
for  a  great  nation  to  smash  a  little  one  if  it  uses  all 
its  force  to  do  it,  but  the  great  triumph  is  when  the 
two  nations  can  live  together  in  peace  and  quietness 
by  consideration  and  conciliation  and  good  feeling. 
That  is  being  more  than  conquerors. 

It  is  just  as  we  are  more  than  conquerors  that 
we  are  really  and  truly  conquerors.  What  is  true 
patriotism  ?  You  get  a  good  idea  of  patriotism  in 
the  book  of  Isaiah.  There  never  was  a  greater 
patriot  than  that  man.  He  spent  his  whole  time 
in  telling  the  people  that  their  strength  did  not 
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consist  so  much  in  an  alliance  with  other  nations  as 
in  cleansing  their  hearts  and  becoming  good  in  the 
sight  of  God.  That  message  in  the  book  of  Isaiah 
needs  to  be  read  and  to  be  understood  in  our  own 
age.  Jesus  Christ,  who  comes  to  be  the  great 
Messiah  of  the  ages,  comes  to  save  His  people  from 
their  sins. 

That  is  the  great  patriotism.  I  do  not  deny  that 
Nelson  was  a  patriot,  but  I  affirm  that  General 
Booth  was  a  patriot.  I  will  not  deny  that  Welling- 
ton was  a  patriot,  but  I  will  affirm  that  Josephine 
Butler  was  a  patriot.  I  will  not  deny  that  men 
who  have  counted  for  the  expansion  of  England  are 
patriots,  but  I  will  assert  that  wherever  men  and 
women  are  killing  poverty  and  vice  and  evil  in  this 
country,  and  letting  the  people  of  God  go  free,  and 
where  they  are  standing  for  pure  and  lofty  ideals, 
they  are  patriots  every  bit  as  great,  for  the  one  thing 
that  makes  us  great  is  our  character,  and  that  is 
historically  demonstrable.  The  thing  that  makes 
us  great  is  our  character,  and  it  is  as  we  can  cleanse 
the  founts  of  life  and  fill  this  country  with  men 
and  women  after  God's  heart,  that  our  nation  will 
be  great,  and  its  future  will  be  bright.  The  true 
patriotism  is  not  the  patriotism  of  force  and  sword 
and  flame,  it  is  the  patriotism  that  makes  for 
goodness  and  strength  and  manhood  and  woman- 
hood. And  Simon  Zelotes,  who  in  his  early  life 
was  a  member  of  a  band  of  irrepressible  fanatics 
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full  of  hate  and  anger,  became  influenced  by  Jesus 
Christ,  to  be  an  enthusiastic  witness  for  truth  and 
love. 

And,  brethren,  as  we  stand  for  truth  and  love  in 
Jesus  Christ,  we  can  do  something  to  make  His 
kingdom  come. 


XIII 

JAMES,  THE  SON  OF  ALPHAEUS 
The  Unsung   Saint 

James,   the  son  of  Alphaeus. — LUKE  vi.    15 


XIII 
JAMES,  THE  SON  OF  ALPHAEUS 

MANY  attempts  have  been  made  to  identify  this 
man  with  the  James  who  wrote  the  epistle  and  who 
was  President  of  the  Council  of  Jerusalem.  These 
attempts  do  not  win  the  assent  of  modern  scholars. 
No  substantial  argument  can  be  based  upon  this 
identification.  All  that  we  know  about  this  man 
James,  the  son  of  Alphaeus,  was  that  he  was  an 
apostle — one  of  the  twelve.  No  word  or  deed  of 
his  has  come  down  to  us.  He  is  the  only  apostle 
of  whom  we  know  absolutely  nothing.  He  is  the 
obscurest  man  of  the  apostolic  circle. 

There  is  a  famous  passage  in  the  Apocrypha 
which  says,  '  Let  us  now  praise  famous  men  ' ;  but 
this  morning  I  want  to  ask  you  to  praise  the  men 
who  are  not  famous.  Let  us  sing  the  song  of  the 
unsung. 

Fame  is  the  most  imperfect  criterion  of  greatness. 
Fame  depends  to  a  very  large  extent  upon  a  bio- 
grapher, and  only  a  very  few  people  are  fortunate 
enough  to  find  a  Boswell.  Some  of  the  greatest, 
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and  most  of  the  best,  people  of  the  world  remain 
unsung  and  unknown. 

James,  the  son  of  Alphaeus,  remains  obscure,  pos- 
sibly because  he  did  nothing  particularly  worthy  of 
record,  but  you  can  make  no  very  \  safe  deduction 
from  the  fact  of  his  obscurity.  I  shall  therefore 
say  nothing  about  him.  I  simply  take  him  as  a 
text  to  show  that  the  unwritten  and  the  obscure 
are  not  necessarily  valueless  or  worthless. 


First  of  all  I  want  you  to  think  of  the  historian, 
and  how  he  deals  with  history. 

What  is  it  that  really  lacks  most  in  history  ?  Is  it 
not  the  record  of  the  obscure  and  the  conventional  ? 
I  heard  a  Vice-Chancellor  of  a  University  say  a 
few  weeks  ago  that  in  his  opinion  history  was  only 
an  interesting  sort  of  fiction ;  that  after  all  it  was 
largely  imaginative  writing  and  not  much  to  be 
depended  upon.  I  give  a  high  authority  for  that 
statement. 

But  if  history  gives  a  generally  false  impression 
of  what  has  happened,  is  it  not  very  largely  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  ordinary  and  the  unsensational 
thing  is  hardly  ever  recorded  ?  that  necessarily  the 
things  that  strike  the  imagination  are  the  excep- 
tional things  ?  The  great  current  of  life  is  the 
ordinary — the  things  that  we  take  for  granted,  the 
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things  that  strike  the  imagination  of  no  one.  It 
is  just  the  ordinary  course  of  life  that  it  is  so  difficult 
to  depict  and  so  difficult  to  describe. 

Very  often  the  historian  (although  there  has  been, 
as  we  know,  in  our  own  times  a  reaction  against 
that  type  of  history)  is  the  man  who  picks  out  the 
picturesque,  who  picks  out  the  scarlet  and  purple 
patches  of  the  past,  who  considers  his  record  of 
the  past  from  a  literary  standpoint,  and  strives  to 
give  an  artistic  unity  and  beauty  to  what  he  writes. 
That  is  even  true  of  eloquent  men  like  the  writer 
of  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
He  selects  certain  conspicuous  characters  in  the 
Israelitish  history — outstanding  men  about  whom 
there  was  a  large  dramatic  element — and  he  de- 
scribes them  in  some  of  the  most  eloquent  words  ever 
written ;  and  then  he  finds,  like  many  an  orator 
has  found  since,  that  when  he  has  dealt  with  his 
most  conspicuous  and  highly  coloured  characters  he 
has  no  time  left,  and  he  says  :  '  And  what  shall  I 
more  say  ?  for  the  time  will  fail  me  if  I  tell  .  .  .  .' 
of  certain  people,  and  then  he  takes  whole  groups 
of  people  and  labels  them,  and  puts  them  into 
catalogues,  and  describes  them  by  a  rhetorical 
epithet.  But  why  has  he  no  time  for  them  ?  Very 
largely  because  he  quite  naturally  picks  out  the 
most  picturesque,  the  most  dramatic,  the  most 
appealing  people  to  the  imagination.  It  is  the 
instinct  of  the  orator  who  wrote  that  book  to  do 
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that.  The  ordinary,  the  humdrum,  the  usual,  the 
normal  people  are  not  suitable  for  that  type  of 
treatment,  and  time  fails  to  tell  about  them. 

Then  another  reason  why  the  historians  and  the 
histories  of  the  past  cannot  be  very  reliable  is 
the  obscure  beginnings  of  things.  The  reporter  in 
the  nature  of  the  case  is  not  present  to  report 
the  beginning.  The  tendency  of  the  movement 
that  will  become  great  is  not  apprehended.  It 
is  the  thing  that  we  see  in  its  fruitage  and 
glory  which  attracts  attention  and  seems 
worthy  of  record.  Yet  how  can  you  get  the 
true  history  of  anything  without  understanding  the 
hidden  roots  ?  The  work  of  the  scientific  historian 
to-day  is  to  discover  the  roots ;  but  this  is  one  of 
the  most  difficult  things  to  achieve ;  and  if  you 
think  of  it  you  will  see  that  the  greatest  work  of 
the  race  has  often  been  performed  by  the  people  of 
whom  we  know  nothing,  and  of  whom  we  think 
nothing.  Who  are  they  ?  '  Pioneers,  O  pioneers  ! ' 
cries  Walt  Whitman,  but  of  the  greatest  pioneers 
we  know  nothing.  We  have  not  even  thought  of 
them ;  we  haven't  even  in  many  cases  imagined 
their  existence,  the  men  who  in  some  distant  age 
made  the  starts  which  have  led  to  our  civilization. 
To-day  you  praise  the  work  of  our  great  engineers 
and  inventors,  but  do  we  owe  more  to  any  man 
than  to  the  man  who  first  used  a  tool,  or  the  man 
who  even  further  back  than  that  found  out  that 
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he  could  grasp  things  with  his  hands  and  throw 
them  about  ? ,  He  is  an  unsung  pioneer  who  dis- 
covered the  uses  of  the  hand  !  He  was  the  pioneer 
of  human  civilization ! 

Then  think  again  of  another  great  hero  of  the 
race  whom  we  never  sing — the  man  who  made  the 
first  cart-wheel.  I  do  not  know  exactly  what  sort 
of  a  thing  that  was.  There  were  probably  people 
behind  him  who  found  perhaps  that  when  they 
rolled  a  log,  or  part  of  a  log,  they  could  manage 
by  means  of  it  to  carry  things,  and  so  on  and 
so  forth.  But  those  dim  pioneers  have  counted. 
When  we  talk  about  all  the  nineteenth-century 
inventions  that  have  made  locomotion  so  extra- 
ordinary and  knit  all  the  earth  together,  let  us  not 
forget  the  man  who  made  the  first  cart-wheel. 
Then  the  man  who  first  scooped  out  a  log  of  wood, 
thrust  it  into  the  water,  and  sat  in  it — don't  you 
think  he  counts  as  well  as  the  people  who  build 
Olympics  and  Lusitanias  ?  Or  the  man  who  first 
of  all  in  some  gloomy  moment  of  sorrow  cried,  '  I 
have  sinned !  I  have  sinned ! '  and  realized  all 
that  that  meant.  These  men  are  unsung,  unknown. 
They  are  for  the  most  part  unimagined,  so  dim  is 
our  conception  of  them,  and  yet  it  is  impossible  for 
us  to  properly  understand  the  history  of  the  race 
apart  from  them. 

But  it  is  not  merely  those  unsung  heroes  of  the 
past  of  whom  I  am  thinking.  When  you  come  to 
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the  present  the  world  owes  such  a  tremendous  debt 
to  the  people  of  whom  we  rarely  think — the  hewers 
of  wood,  the  drawers  of  water,  the  people  who  get 
up  in  the  morning  and  go  on  with  their  duty,  keep- 
ing the  world  going ;  the  miner,  the  ploughman,  the 
artisan,  all  sorts  of  tradesmen  in  their  work,  the 
mother  in  her  home,  the  people  who  live  humble 
lives  and  sometimes  have  but  contracted  spheres  of 
service.  Surely  we  shall  find  in  the  great  day  when 
the  secrets  of  all  hearts  are  revealed,  and  we  see 
history,  not  according  to  the  writing  of  it  in  our 
Books  of  Chronicles,  but  as  it  is  inscribed  in  the 
Lamb's  Book  of  Life,  that  we  must  not  only  praise 
famous  men,  but  the  men  whose  memory  is  for- 
gotten but  whose  work  goes  on  in  the  progress  and 
triumph  of  the  race.  They  have  joined  the  choir 
invisible,  who  live  again  in  lives  made  better  by 
their  presence. 

And  if  you  specialize  this,  and  think  of  any 
particular  history,  how  eminently  true  this  is ! 
Take  the  history,  for  instance,  of  the  Jewish  people, 
and  think  of  the  history  of  the  Jewish  spirit.  Is 
there  any  human  history  to  compare  with  it  ? 
Think  of  all  that  history  means,  and  you,  like  this 
man  who  wrote  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  will  very  probably  talk  about  the 
great  men  of  the  Jewish  race,  the  heroes  of  faith. 
Well,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  counted,  and 
sometimes  they  have  counted  mightily.  They  stood 
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indeed  for  movements  which  meant  revolution, 
and  opened  out  new  stages  of  progress.  They  were 
heralds  of  the  dawn  of  the  new  day.  But  to  under- 
stand the  history  of  the  Jewish  spirit  one  must 
understand  something  of  the  history  of  the  Jewish 
home,  and  understand  the  way  in  which  the  Jewish 
parents  taught  their  children — and  to  some  extent 
still  teach  their  children — the  great  things  of  life, 
and  the  great  providences  of  God.  You  mistake 
the  Jewish  history,  as  every  other  history,  if  you 
only  regard  the  spectacular  incidents  of  which  we 
have  record.  The  greatest  history  is  unseen,  unsung, 
unrecognized. 

That  is  assuredly  true  of  the  history  of  our  own 
country.  What  is  its  real  greatness  ?  What  are 
its  conspicuous  features  ?  We  know  something  of 
what  the  history-books  tell  us,  but  nobody  knows 
what  the  history-books  don't  tell  us,  and  probably 
that  is  where  the  history  of  England  in  the  main 
is  to  be  found,  in  the  thing  that  has  not  been 
recorded,  that  in  the  nature  of  the  case  cannot  be 
recorded,  the  obscure,  the  hidden,  the  unwritten 
life  of  the  race. 

I  remember  some  years  ago  being  very  much 
impressed  by  this  in  relation  to  a  particular  man 
and  a  particular  movement.  Who  made  the 
Reformation?  Well,  one  of  the  men,  perhaps  the 
man  who  most  made  it  in  its  religious  significance 
in  this  country,  was  Hugh  Latimer.  But  quite  as 
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important  a  question  is,  who  made  Hugh  Latimer, 
and  what  made  him  ?  One  of  the  most  revealing 
things  about  the  period  in  which  he  lived  was  Hugh 
Latimer's  sermons.  Most  of  you  don't  read  sermons, 
but  you  would  like  Hugh  Latimer's  because  they 
are  not  like  other  people's  sermons.  They  are  full 
of  life  and  incident,  and  like  most  really  great 
preachers,  he  showed  his  greatness  by  departing  from 
all  the  methods  in  which  he  was  taught  to  preach  a 
sermon.  You  will  find  the  sermons  he  preached  to 
the  king,  and  in  which  he  talked  about  religion  in 
this  country,  are  most  interesting  in  their  revelation 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  One  of  the  things  he 
says  in  one  of  his  remarkable  sermons  is  this  : 
'  Religion  in  this  country  is  chiefly  supported  by 
yeomen's  sons.'  Then  he  goes  on  to  describe  the 
way  in  which  he  himself  was  brought  up.  He  talks 
about  the  efforts  his  yeoman  father  made  to  appren- 
tice all  his  sons,  and  the  way  in  which  he  was  very 
particular  that  when  any  one  of  his  daughters 
married  she  should  have  a  dowry  of  £5.  All  this 
comes  in  the  sermon. 

When  I  began  my  ministry  I  used  to  go  to  a 
tiny  village  of  which  some  of  you  have  never  heard, 
the  village  of  Thurcaston,  where  he  was  born,  and 
I  have  sometimes  sat  upon  the  old  wall  that  bounded 
the  farm  on  which  he  was  reared — an  old  wall  that 
almost  talks  to  you  ;  and  I  have  thought  something 
of  the  meaning  of  it  all.  Here  is  this  little  village, 
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a  decayed  agricultural  village,  heard  of  by  no  one, 
almost  within  the  sound  of  a  great  thriving  modern 
industrial  town  ;  and  yet  as  one  sits  upon  that  old 
wall  and  muses,  one  cannot  but  have  visions. 
Who  made  the  Reformation  ?  Hugh  Latimer.  But 
who  made  Hugh  Latimer  ?  The  simple  honest  life, 
the  obscure  hidden  ways  of  a  little  village,  buried 
away  in  the  midlands  of  England.  And  if  you  are 
to  understand  what  has  made  men  great  and 
repeatedly  influenced  this  country,  you  will  never 
understand  it  by  reading  the  few  spectacular  events 
in  their  lives. 

What  is  making  English  history  to-day  ?  The 
House  of  Commons  ?  I  have  a  respect,  somewhat 
modified,  for  the  House  of  Commons ;  but  I  very 
greatly  question  whether  it  is  the  greatest  maker  of 
English  history.  I  greatly  question  whether  the 
history  of  this  country  is  being  made  by  the  things 
of  which  the  papers  are  full,  as  much  as  by  all  sorts 
of  obscure  and  hidden  ways  and  unsung  things. 
I  believe  that  the  things  that  really  make  the 
country  are  the  homes  and  the  schools.  More 
history  is  made  in  the  nursery  than  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  More  history  is  made  in  the  schools 
than  by  the  newspapers,  and  I  think  down  at  the 
bottom  of  us,  every  mother's  son  of  us  at  least 
realizes  that. 

One  of  the  most  inspiring  books,  one  of  the  books 
that  has  taught  some  of  us  most  of  the  meaning 
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of  love,  is  J.  M.  Barrie's  great  tribute  to  his  mother, 
Margaret  Ogilvy.  I  suppose  there  are  men  here, 
and  I  confess  I  am  one,  who  could  not  read  the 
pages  of  that  book  to-day  without  the  deepest 
emotion.  When  he  talks  about  the  eyes  in  which 
he  saw  all  that  he  learnt  of  God,  when  he  gives  the 
impression  of  the  self-sacrifice,  the  courage,  the  love 
of  a  good  woman  for  her  children,  we  put  no  annota- 
tions in  the  margin  of  our  book,  but  we  thank  God 
that  He  has  given  to  one  man  the  tongue  to  say 
some  of  the  things  that  we  would  like  to  say.  The 
glory  of  the  book  is  the  glorification  of  common 
life.  One  is  made  conscious  of  the  Divine,  entering 
in  at  lowly  doors.  The  obscure  life  of  drudgery 
and  toil  is  little  regarded,  little  praised,  but  the 
manifold  services  in  the  house  and  out  of  it  of  good 
women,  the  humdrum  toil  of  obscure  men,  make  the 
real  history  of  the  race. 

History-books  do  not  talk  of  such  people.  Teachers 
and  mothers  have  little  space  in  them,  but  in  the 
silent  adoration  and  love  of  those  who  have  known 
and  understand  we  realize  that  the  individual  life 
and  the  national  life  is  made  largely  in  its  beginnings ; 
that  the  spirit  of  love  counts  more  perhaps  in  the 
making  of  history  than  in  any  other  things. 

The  people  who  are  not  praised  are  the  people 
who  really  count.  So  it  is  in  the  Christian  Church. 
How  much  there  is  omitted  in  Christian  history  that 
has  counted  immensely ! 
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We  celebrate  to-day  the  anniversary  of  the  opening 
of  the  Kingsway  Hall,  and  one  naturally  thinks 
about  this  Mission.  This  Mission  has  in  the  past 
had  great  and  God-given  leaders,  and  I  think  if 
some  of  them  could  come  back  to  us  they  would  be 
the  very  first  to  talk  to  you  of  the  value  of  the 
service  of  the  people  whom  nobody  knows,  the  quiet, 
loving,  self-sacrificing  service  of  men  and  women 
who  have  done  what  they  could  for  Jesus  Christ 
and  for  His  cause.  There  are  many  names  in  this 
Mission  that  I  do  not  know,  and  that  others  who  have 
had  the  guidance  of  it  do  not  know,  which  will 
count  mightily  in  the  sight  of  God.  For  there  is  no 
institution  like  ours  that  could  persist  at  all  if  it 
were  not  for  the  quiet  silent  service,  done  where 
there  is  none  to  make  record  and  no  one  to  report. 

II 

But  there  are  just  two  other  things  I  want  briefly 
to  say.  What  is  true  of  the  history  of  an  institution, 
of  a  nation,  and  of  a  church,  is  also  true  of  the  history 
of  life.  Very  often  when  people  write  the  lives  of 
great  men  the  story  simply  consists  of  the  incidents 
that  are  spectacular,  and  perhaps  in  a  sense  that 
must  be  so.  They  are  written  for  a  public  that  wants 
to  know  the  events,  the  outward  events  of  the  life  ; 
and  yet  very  often  we  don't  estimate  rightly  the 
lives  of  the  people  who  do  great  services  to  the 
community  because  we  have  no  proper  record  of 
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what  is  obscure,  and  normal,  and  simple  and 
regular  about  these  lives.  You  get  one  glimpse, 
for  instance,  into  the  life  of  John  Ruskin  when 
you  read  a  page  of  James  Smetham's  letters.  Here 
is  James  Smetham,  a  young  obscure  artist ;  nobody 
knows  him.  One  day  he  visits  this  brilliant  writer 
of  Modern  Painters,  whose  praise  is  in  every  one's 
mouth,  and  he  leaves  a  record  of  the  impression 
that  was  made  on  him.  He  is  not  so  much  struck 
by  the  genius  of  the  man  of  whom  everybody  was 
talking,  but  with  the  simple  way  in  which  he  was 
quick  to  wait  upon  his  visitor,  and  the  beautiful 
deference  he  paid  to  his  mother.  And  this  is  the 
sort  of  thing  that  counts  tremendously  in  writing 
a  life,  the  sort  of  things  that  so  easily  slip  the  official 
biographer  of  a  man. 

Perhaps  there  is  nothing  that  distinguished  the 
great  life  of  Florence  Nightingale,  which  has  just 
been  published,  more  than  the  way  in  which  the 
biographer  tries  to  track  to  its  source  the  spiritual 
impulses  that  made  for  her  wonderful  service. 
There  is  a  passage  quoted  in  her  life  which  she 
noted  and  wrote  down  in  her  youth,  when  she  was 
thinking  of  her  life-work  very  much,  and  was 
hindered  from  achieving  it.  I  want  to  read  it  to 
you. 

'  I  desire  for  a  considerable  time,  only  to  live  a 
life  of  obscurity  and  toil  for  the  purpose  of  allowing 
whatever  I  may  have  received  of  God  to  ripen,  and 
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turning  it  some  day  to  the  glory  of  His  name. 
Nowadays  people  are  too  much  in  a  hurry  both  to 
produce  and  to  consume  themselves,  and  it  is  only 
in  retirement,  in  silence,  in  meditation,  that  are 
formed  the  men  who  are  called  to  exercise  influence 
on  society/ 

The  hidden  sources,  the  unrecorded  moments,  the 
great  ordinary  duties  of  life,  the  quietness,  the 
obscurity,  the  great  facts  of  life  which  never  find 
a  record,  these  are  the  things  that  are  really  note- 
worthy, that  go  to  make  up  the  greatness  of  a  useful 
life. 

And  there  is  just  one  more  thing  I  want  to  say, 
as  I  close.  I  began  by  saying  that  many  great  men 
are  not  known  to  fame,  and  most  of  the  good  men, 
and  that  is  very  largely  true.  Goodness  very  often 
does  not  become  celebrated.  One  of  the  things  we 
owe  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  Middle 
Ages  was  that  it  did  celebrate  goodness  ;  did  it  by 
its  system  of  canonization.  There  are  cases,  for 
instance,  of  servant  maids  living  no  conspicuous 
life  whatever,  but  who  were  simply  good,  being 
placed  on  the  Calendar,  and  a  hundred  years  after 
regarded  as  saints.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church 
did  give  a  certain  posthumous  fame  to  people 
who  were  nothing  but  good,  and  who  were  content 
to  be  only  good.  That  is  one  of  the  things  in  which 
we  should  do  very  well  to  imitate  that  church. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  inconspicuous  goodness  in 
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the  world  that  is  never  seen,  and  that  is  what  counts 
most  immortally  for  men. 

The  greatest  service  we  can  give  to  the  world 
is  the  service  of  character.  The  greatest  thing 
we  can  do  for  the  world  is  to  be  good  men 
and  women  in  it.  When  you  think  of  a  man 
like  Henry  Drummond,  and  all  that  he  wrote,  and  all 
his  splendid  service,  perhaps  the  greatest  thing  you 
can  say  about  him  is  that  he  was  Henry  Drummond  ; 
that  he  was  simply  a  good  man,  a  man  of  beautiful 
character.  Wherever  he  went  his  goodness  im- 
pressed the  people  with  whom  he  came  into  contact. 
I  myself  have  come  across  people  who  have  not 
been  able  to  tolerate  criticism  of  the  writings  of 
Drummond,  even  when  they  were  obviously  open  to 
criticism,  because  it  seemed  to  them  almost  blas- 
phemous to  criticize  the  writing  of  such  a  man. 
They  had  come  into  contact  with  him,  felt  the  touch 
and  beauty  of  his  character,  seen  the  exaltation 
of  his  life,  and  they  did  not  like  a  word  of  his  even 
to  be  criticized  or  for  any  one  to  differ  from  it,  simply 
because  they  had  yielded  themselves  to  the  spell 
of  a  perfectly  beautiful  and  one  of  the  most  Christ- 
like  personalities  which  ever  adorned  this  world. 
In  all  the  work  he  did,  he  did  nothing  greater  than 
simply  be  himself,  radiating  through  his  charming 
character  the  grace  and  glory  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ. 

In  the  long  run,  even  in  earthly  matters,  it  will 
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be  found  that  goodness  is  the  greatest  thing.  Of 
course  in  the  longest  run  it  is  the  only  thing  that 
counts  at  all,  for  it  is  that  which  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ — through  the  recording  Angel — will  note  in 
the  great  Book.  It  is  goodness  that  counts  ;  and 
what  is  true  in  eternity  is  ultimately  true  here  as  well. 
It  is  goodness  that  counts. 

And  so,  even  although  there  may  be  no  record 
of  what  we  are  doing,  even  although  praises  may  not 
be  heaped  upon  our  names,  because  of  our  dis- 
tinguished talents  or  our  differentiations  from  the 
general  run  of  people  amongst  whom  we  live  (and 
fame  is  often  only  notoriety  after  all),  if  we  do  with 
all  our  hearts  follow  our  Lord,  and  are  content  to 
shine  with  His  light  and  His  glory,  our  lives  will  not 
be  worthless,  and  although  men  say  nothing  about 
them  the  heavens  will  tell. 

As  James  Smetham  wrote  :  '  Like  coral  insects 
we  must  work  and  die,  and  leave  our  tiny  bones  to 
build  a  rising  heap,  on  which  palm-groves  may 
flourish  in  ages  how  far  distant.' 

And  so  we  sing  the  song  of  the  obscure.  We 
know  nothing  of  James,  the  son  of  Alphaeus.  His 
name  comes  to  us  as  the  name  of  an  apostle. 
We  may  safely  say  he  was  a  good  man.  May  our 
lives,  at  least,  have  this  verdict  passed  upon  them, 
'  Good  and  faithful  servants/  We  shall  not  have 
lived  in  vain,  but  shall  have  done  our  part  in 
building  up  the  future  city  of  God. 


XIV 

JUDAS  (no*  ISCARIOT) 
A   Question  and   Answer 

Judas  (not  Iscariot)  saith  unto  him,  Lord,  what  is  come 
to  pass  that  Thou  wilt  manifest  Thyself  unto  us,  and  not 
unto  the  world  ?— JOHN  xiv.  22 


XIV 
JUDAS  (not  ISCARIOT) 

Lebbaeus,  whose  surname  was  Thaddaeus,  who  is 
called  by  St.  Luke  Jude,  the  brother  or  rather  the 
son  of  James,  is  here  called  Judas,  and  is  further 
distinguished  from  his  notorious  namesake,  Judas 
Iscariot.  The  name  Judas  is  that  which  he  originally 
bore,  and  the  other  two  were  probably  added  as 
terms  of  endearment  in  his  childhood,  or  as  de- 
scriptive terms  to  mark  his  special  characteristics 
in  manhood. 

What  Thaddaeus  means  no  one  knows,  but 
Lebbaeus  almost  certainly  means  '  courageous  one/ 
and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  this  man,  so  unknown  to 
us,  was  known  to  the  Lord  and  his  fellow  apostles 
as  a  man  of  courage. 

A  very  doubtful  ray  of  light  therefore  is  thrown 
on  his  character  by  his  name,  but  beyond  that  we 
know  nothing  of  him  except  as  a  questioner  in  the 
upper  room.  '  Lord,  what  is  come  to  pass/  he 
asks,  '  that  Thou  wilt  manifest  Thyself  unto  us, 
and  not  unto  the  world  ?  '  The  question,  as  the 
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sequel  will  show,  does  give  us  some  little  indication 
of  the  type  of  man  he  was.  He  stands  out  as  a 
man  of  one  question,  not  very  important  in  itself, 
but  which  evoked  a  great  word  from  Jesus  of  the 
greatest  value  to  all.  Let  us  consider,  then  (i)  The 
Question  ;  (2)  The  Answer,  incidentally  trying  to 
gather  up  impressions  about  the  questioner. 


The  Question 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  this  question  would  never 
have  been  asked  if  Jude  had  understood  either  his 
Master  or  what  He  was  talking  about.  The  question 
is  the  word  of  a  man  who  is  moving  amongst  the 
things  that  can  be  seen  and  touched.  The  words  ol 
Jesus  are  the  utterances  of  One  who  is  moving 
amongst  the  intangible  things  of  an  unseen 
world. 

I  like  to  think  of  Jude  as  a  simple  soul,  with 
fine  physical  courage.  It  is  not  unlikely  that,  as  in 
many  other  instances,  the  physical  courage,  the 
simplicity,  the  healthy-mindedness  of  this  man 
were  not  accompanied  with  subtle,  imaginative 
insight,  or  the  richer  gifts  of  spirituality. 

Beyond  the  fact  that  he  could  imagine  no  coming 
of  his  Lord  that  was  not  physical,  we  cannot  even 
be  sure  of  the  exact  meaning  of  his  question.  He 
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may  have  meant,  '  How  is  it  possible  for  Thee  to 
manifest  Thyself  to  twelve  pairs  of  eyes,  and  to 
no  more  than  twelve  ?  '  (If  that  was  his  meaning, 
it  is  probable  that  the  experience  of  the  risen  Christ 
would  correct  it,  for  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that 
the  only  people  to  whom  Jesus  ever  appeared,  so 
far  as  we  have  any  record,  after  the  resurrection, 
were  believers.)  The  question  may  simply  express 
the  thought  of  a  pious  Jew  of  the  day,  full  of  Jewish 
Apocalyptic  notions,  which  still  pester  the  world, 
and  he  may  have  meant,  '  If  Thou  art  coming  as  a 
king  in  glory,  why  shouldst  Thou  manifest  Thyself 
to  a  few  ?  Why  shall  not  every  eye  see  Thee,  and 
all  the  kindreds  of  the  earth  wail  because  of  Thee  ? 
Wilt  Thou  not  come  whetting  Thy  glittering  sword 
and  putting  to  destruction  Thine  enemies  ?  '  Or 
could  he  not  even  possibly  have  meant,  '  Is  this  fair 
play  ?  Why  should  we  be  privileged  more  than 
other  people  ?  ' 

The  exact  significance  of  the  question  cannot  be 
dogmatized  upon ;  but  what  is  evident  is  that  Jude 
could  conceive  of  no  manifestation  of  Christ  which 
was  not  physical,  visible,  ocular. 

After  all  this  is  very  much  what  we  should  expect 
from  a  simple-minded  man  like  we  imagine  Jude  to 
be,  and  his  question  does  give  us  some  little  insight 
into  the  man's  character ;  and  if  we  can  put  a 
significance  into  his  name  Lebbaeus,  which  means 
man  of  courage,  we  may  see  in  Jude  the  simple, 
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soldier-like  person,  who  likes  straightforward  deal- 
ing, and  to  whom  mystical  revelations,  of  the  sort 
which  Jesus  made,  are  always  more  or  less  unin- 
telligible. 

II 
The  Answer 

It  is  noteworthy  that  Jesus  does  not  reproach 
Jude.  He  treats  that  simple-hearted,  brave  man 
as  a  child.  Here  is  the  answer :  '  If  a  man  love 
Me  he  will  keep  My  word,  and  My  Father  will  love 
him,  and  We  will  come  unto  him,  and  make  Our 
abode  with  him/  At  first  sight  the  answer  seems 
an  evasion;  but,  like  so  many  of  the  apparent 
evasions  of  our  Lord,  He  is  really  answering  ques- 
tions deeper  than  the  words  that  are  uttered  to 
Him,  and  His  word  was  well  calculated  to  reassure 
Jude.  Jude  was  a  simple,  loving  man,  and  Jesus 
says,  '  If  a  man  love  Me  he  will  keep  My  word ; 
and  My  Father  will  love  him,  and  We  will  come  unto 
him,  and  make  Our  abode  with  him/  Love  and 
obedience  Jude  could  understand,  and  Jesus  says 
unto  him,  '  Love  and  obey,  and  it  will  all  come 
right  for  you/ 

But  of  course  the  word  means  much  more  than 
that.  Jesus  is  really  stating  that  God  manifests 
Himself  to  loving  and  obedient  hearts. 

For  the  sake  of  our  argument  we  may  eliminate 
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obedience,  because  obedience  is  a  result — *  If  ye 
love  Me  ye  will  keep  My  commandments/  Our 
Lord  says  that  He  and  His  Father  come  to  loving 
hearts.  We  shall  not  be  misrepresenting  His  mean- 
ing if  we  put  this  positively  in  the  form  of  a  wide 
and  general  proposition,  viz.  God  only  manifests 
Himself  to  loving  hearts.  Jesus  realized  what  Jude 
did  not  realize — that  God  is  a  spirit,  and  that 
spirit  must  be  seen  with  other  eyes  than  the  physical 
organs.  The  eyes  which  can  see  God  are  Love. 

Revelation  does  not  merely  depend  upon  the 
Revealer,  but  on  the  object  of  the  revelation.  This 
is  not  merely  true  of  religion,  but  it  is  true  of  every- 
thing that  does  not  belong  to  the  world  of  the  senses. 
All  revelations  of  the  mind,  the  heart,  the  spirit, 
can  only  be  given  to  the  mind,  the  heart,  the  spirit 
that  are  percipient.  '  Deep  calleth  unto  deep.' 

In  a  famous  discussion  on  Truth,  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  quotes  Thoreau  as  saying,  '  It  takes  two 
to  speak  the  truth,  one  to  speak  and  another  to 
hear.'  And  so  it  was  with  Jesus  Christ,  even  in 
His  manifestation  of  God  to  men.  '  He  came  to 
His  own,  and  His  own  received  Him  not/  They 
saw  His  face,  but  they  had  no  power  of  perceiving 
His  spirit.  '  Light  has  come  into  the  world,  and 
men  love  darkness  rather  than  light,  because  their 
deeds  are  evil/  '  Light  has  come  into  the  world, 
and  the  darkness  comprehendeth  it  not/  The  Light 
of  the  World  was  actually  present  in  the  mind  and 
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heart  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  yet  men  walked  in  dark- 
ness. Why  ?  Let  Paul  answer  :  '  But  and  if  our 
gospel  is  veiled  it  is  veiled  in  them  that  are  perish- 
ing :  in  whom  the  God  of  this  world  hath  blinded 
the  minds  of  the  unbelieving,  that  the  light  of  the 
gospel  of  the  glory  of  Christ  should  not  dawn  upon 
them/  And  yet  he  says  God  shined  in  their  believ- 
ing hearts  to  give  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ.  The 
revelation  is  no  revelation  to  the  man  who  lacks 
perception. 

Or  take  another  instance.  The  Greeks  at  Jeru- 
salem said  to  Philip,  '  Sir,  we  would  see  Jesus  I ' 
It  is  quite  likely  that  they  only  wanted  to  look 
upon  His  face.  We  do  not  know  whether  they 
were  actually  brought  into  contact  with  Jesus  or 
no,  but  we  do  know  that  Jesus  showed  them  Him- 
self. He  revealed  to  them,  so  far  as  He  could,  His 
soul.  The  words  that  He  used  manifested  the 
meaning  of  His  mission  and  His  meaning  :  '  Except 
a  corn  of  wheat  fall  into  the  ground  and  die  it 
abideth  alone ;  but  if  it  die,  it  bringeth  forth  much 
fruit.'  In  the  beautiful  figure  that  He  used  He 
revealed  the  depths  unseen  by  others,  and  doubtless 
those  Greeks  who  witnessed  or  heard  of  the  cruci- 
fixion would  interpret  it  in  the  light  of  Christ's  own 
revelation  of  the  meaning  of  sacrifice,  which  was 
the  meaning  of  Himself.  They  might  have  seen 
His  face  as  we  sometimes  see  a  royal  personage 
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passing  through  the  streets,  and  altogether  have 
failed  to  see  Him.  Whether  they  saw  His  face  or 
not  we  know  that  they  had  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  Him. 

Spiritual  things  are  not  manifest  through  the 
physical. 

Words,  like  Nature,  half  reveal 
And  half  conceal  the  soul  within. 

So  it  is  with  all  things  that  are  physical.  The 
whole  matter  is  a  question  of  percipiency. 

Robert  Browning  walks  along  the  street  of  an 
Italian  town  and  picks  up  a  little  book. 

Do  you  see  this  square  old  yellow  book,  I  toss 

I'  the  air,  and  catch  again,  and  twirl  about 

By  the  crumpled  vellum  covers — pure  crude  fact — 

Examine  it  yourselves  :    I  found  this  book, 

Gave  a  lira  for  it,  eightpence  English. 

It  is  merely  the  story  of  a  somewhat  gross  criminal 
case.  No  one  else  saw  anything  in  it,  but  the 
great  poet  saw  '  The  Ring  and  the  Book/  and  was 
able  to  teach  his  age  many  things  concerning  God 
and  man. 

John  Ruskin  gives  another  expression  to  the 
same  general  truth  in  his  Kings'  Palaces.  He  tells 
us  that  on  that  silent  Faubourg  St.  Germains  are 
written  these  simple  words  :  '  Do  you  desire  to 
enter  ?  Pass/  And  then  he  draws  his  lesson  that 
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to  enter  into  the  minds  of  the  great  men  of  the  past, 
and  to  enjoy  their  store  of  wealth,  we  must  have 
a  true  desire  first  to  enter  into  their  thoughts,  and 
second  to  enter  into  their  hearts.  We  cannot  force 
an  entrance.  There  must  be  a  capacity  that  only 
comes  along  with  humility  and  effort  in  order  to 
perceive  the  great  things  that  they  have  to  teach. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  piece  of  paper.    On  it  is 
written 

Jesu,  Lover  of  my  soul, 

Let  me  to  Thy  bosom  fly. 

I  might  let  it  drop  in  Kingsway.  A  dog  might 
sniff  at  it,  and  it  would  mean  nothing  to  him.  A 
dustman  might  pick  it  up,  and  throw  it  away  as 
rubbish.  Some  person  enthusiastic  about  the  tidi- 
ness of  London  streets  might  say, '  Why  this  litter  ?  ' 
A  worldling  might  look  at  it  thinking  there  might 
be  something  valuable  in  it,  and  be  disgusted  to 
find  the  verse  of  a  hymn.  A  literary  man  might 
look  at  it  and  say,  '  Yes,  Charles  Wesley  could 
write.'  And  yet  there  have  been  people,  and  there 
are  people,  who  might  quite  conceivably  take  hold 
of  this  piece  of  paper  and  read  it  with  streaming 
eyes,  because  they  know  it  contains  the  central 
truth  of  Christianity,  which  has  meant  so  much  to 
them.  It  might  be  the  means  of  bringing  them 
into  closer  contact  with  the  Lover  of  their  souls. 
Spiritual  revelation  is  to  be  found  upon  this  paper 
for  the  man  who  has  eyes  to  see. 
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What  Christ  is  claiming  in  this  passage  is  that 
He  needs  love,  that  He  and  His  Father  can  manifest 
themselves  to  loving  hearts.  We  have  a  right  to 
say, 

Yet,  self-sufficient  as  Thou  art, 

Thou  dost  desire  my  worthless  heart ; 

This,  only  this,  dost  Thou  require. 

The  percipiency  of  the  loving  heart  is  essential  to 
the  manifestation  of  God. 

Absence  or  presence  in  spiritual  matters  depends 
upon  the  percipient  spirit.  Christ's  presence  is  not 
local,  but  spiritual;  and  this  is  so  generally  with 
human  souls.  There  is  a  presence  and  absence  of 
the  spirit  as  well  as  a  presence  and  absence  of  the 
body.  I  may  be  in  the  closest  contact  with  a 
human  being,  and  yet  find  that  human  being  to  be 
infinitely  distant  from  me.  And  yet  even  of  those 
who  have  passed  beyond  I  may  say, 

One  family  we  dwell  in  Him, 

One  Church  above,  beneath, 
Though  now  divided  by  the  stream, 

The  narrow  stream  of  death. 

Spiritual  presence  or  absence  does  not  depend  upon 
local  presence  or  absence.  Every  one  knows  people 
whom  they  rightly  call  distant.  They  are  distant 
from  them.  There  is  nothing  commoner  in  human 
experience  than  the  sense  of  distance  between  cer- 
tain human  souls.  You  never  feel  near  to  the 
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human  being  whom  you  distrust,  of  whom  you 
have  suspicion,  or  who  is  suspicious  of  you.  The 
only  thing  that  makes  nearness  between  human 
souls  is  sympathy  and  love.  Love  creates  presence 
and  nearness.  Hatred  and  distrust  make  absence 
and  distance. 

And  this  is  an  analogy  that  can  be  pressed  very 
far  in  relation  to  the  soul's  attitude  to  Christ  and 
Christ's  attitude  to  the  soul.  There  are  certain 
things  in  the  human  spirit  that  make  Him  distant. 
Just  as  distrust  and  selfishness  bring  alienation 
between  human  souls,  so  distrust  and  selfishness  in 
human  hearts  make  Christ  stand  aside.  Wherever 
the  world  spirit  comes  it  drives  out  Christ  by 
natural  laws  which  are  quite  traceable.  He  does  not 
reveal  Himself  to  the  world  because  He  cannot 
reveal  Himself  to  the  world.  The  presence  of  Christ 
depends  upon  the  percipient  and  recipient  spirit, 
and  that  spirit  is  defined  in  His  answer  to  Jude 
as  Love. 

Our  Lord  said,  The  pure  in  heart  shall  see  God. 
Yes,  but  what  makes  men  pure  in  heart  ?  Love 
makes  a  man  pure  in  heart.  The  baptism  of  John 
was  a  baptism  of  water.  The  baptism  of  Christ  is 
a  baptism  of  fire.  Human  baptism  cleanses  the 
outside  of  the  platter.  There  is  nothing  so  purify- 
ing as  fire,  and  love  is  fire.  And  it  is  this  purifying 
love  which  cleanses  the  heart  and  gives  the  vision 
of  God. 
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Jude  had  this  love,  and  to  him  and  to  all  loving 
human  souls  Jesus  Christ  comes  in  gracious  mani- 
festation. Not  to  the  penetrating  intellect,  not  to 
the  brilliant  imagination,  but  to  the  loving  heart 
and  to  the  obedient,  childlike  spirit  God  manifests 
Himself. 

If  our  hearts  are  purified  by  His  flaming  love  He 
will  come  to  us,  and  we  shall  realize  that  not  in 
vain  was  the  question  of  this  obscure  man,  Judas 
not  Iscariot  ;  for  if  we  follow  the  words  that  Jesus 
spake  to  him,  '  If  a  man  love  Me  he  will  keep  My 
word,  and  My  Father  will  love  him,  and  We  will 
come  unto  him,  and  make  Our  abode  with  him,' 
we  shall  receive  the  best  that  life  can  give  and  that 
God  can  give  in  life. 


XV 

JUDAS  ISCARIOT 
A  Study  in  Spiritual   Degeneration 

Judas  by  transgression  fell. — ACTS  i.  25 


XV 
JUDAS  ISCARIOT 

SEVERAL  modern  attempts  have  been  made  to 
rehabilitate  the  character  of  Judas  Iscariot.  Their 
authors  have  striven  to  prove  that  he  was  not  such 
a  bad  man  after  all,  and  some  suggest  that  his 
betrayal  of  Jesus  was  only  a  clumsy  way  of  giving 
his  Lord  an  opportunity  to  assert  His  power  and 
prove  that  He  was  in  truth  the  Messiah. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  those  who  think 
that  Judas  was  not  a  human  being  at  all.  The 
words  of  Jesus,  '  One  of  you  is  a  devil/  they  take 
literally.  It  has  even  been  argued  that  as  Jesus 
was  the  incarnation  of  good  and  God,  so  Judas  was 
the  incarnation  of  evil,  and  that  in  Jesus  and  Judas 
you  see  good  and  evil  incarnate  in  close  antagonism 
and  conflicting  one  with  the  other. 

The  truth  is  to  be  found  in  neither  of  these 
theories.  If  we  are  to  accept  the  testimony  of  the 
men  who  knew  Judas  and  wrote  about  Judas  we 
must  conclude  that  he  was  a  bad  man,  and  no  mere 
blunderer.  That  that  was  the  unanimous  opinion 
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of  his  contemporaries  there  can  be  no  manner  of 
doubt. 

'  He  by  transgression  fell.' 

'  He  went  to  his  own  place/ 

'  Which  also  betrayed  Him.' 

'  He  was  a  thief.' 

'  He  is  called  the  son  of  perdition.'  (Even  if  the 
softer  translation,  'A  lost  child/  is  adopted,  as  I 
suggest  presently,  the  child  is  lost.) 

Any  one  of  these  epithets  would  condemn  Judas 
as  a  bad  man,  but  taken  altogether  they  have  a 
cumulative  effect  which  is  overwhelming.  On  the 
other  hand,  to  regard  him  as  a  devil  is  to  misunder- 
stand the  phraseology  of  Jesus.  You  might  as  well 
call  Peter  a  devil  because  Jesus  said  to  him,  '  Get 
thee  behind  Me,  Satan  ! ' 

Our  text  gives  the  true  history  of  Judas — '  He 
by  transgression  fell/  Is  it  possible  to  gather  any- 
thing of  the  actual  human  tragedy  of  this  man's 
career  and  downfall  ? 

I 

What  are  the  facts  ? 

(a)  The  first  is  his  downfall.    The  story  of  his 
greed  and  treachery  is  very  clearly  told,  and  Dante 
is  surely  not  wrong  in  considering  that  so  loathsome 
a  treachery  places  Judas  Iscariot  at  the  very  bottom 
of  the  Inferno,  in  the  maw  of  Satan. 

(b)  There  is  evidence  of  progression  in  his  downfall. 
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Twelve  months  before  his  betrayal  of  Jesus,  Jesus 
said,  '  One  of  you  is  a  devil ! '  He  read  at  that 
time  the  blackness  of  the  heart  of  Judas.  It  is 
likely  that  at  that  hour  when  Peter  said,  '  Lord,  to 
whom  shall  we  go  ?  Thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal 
life/  and  the  faithful  disciples  remained  by  His 
side  when  the  multitudes  left  Him,  Jesus  felt 
uncomfortable  in  the  presence  of  Judas,  knowing 
that  his  proper  place  was  with  the  multitudes  who 
went  away,  and  not  with  the  disciples  who  stayed 
in  His  presence. 

We  get  one  other  glimpse  of  Judas  in  the  house 
of  Mary  of  Bethany,  when  he  reveals  a  deep  lack  of 
sympathy  with  the  heart  of  Jesus,  and  shows  that 
he  misunderstands  his  Lord.  It  is  then  we  are 
informed  that  he  was  a  thief. 

(c)  But  against  these  things  we  must  put  the  fact 
that  he  was  an  apostle,  that  Jesus  did  actually 
call  him ;  and  notwithstanding  we  are  told  that 
Jesus  knew  from  the  beginning  who  would  betray 
Him,  and  that  this  word  presents  obvious  difficulties 
to  any  theory  of  Judas,  we  cannot  but  think  that 
he  was  in  the  main  a  good  man  when  Christ  called 
him.  It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  Jesus  chose 
Judas  to  play  the  part  of  the  villain  on  the  stage. 
That  is  not  like  Jesus.  It  is  impossible  to  think 
that  he  chose  a  deliberate  evil-doer.  Judas  must 
have  had  noble  instincts.  He  certainly  could  not 
have  been  an  entirely  loathsome  man,  because  his 
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fellow  apostles  had  no  suspicion  that  he  was  a 
traitor.  They  seem  to  have  loved  and  trusted 
him.  '  Lord,  is  it  I  ?  '  they  ask. 

Judas  was  one  of  the  twelve  who  went  out  on  the 
Galilean  mission,  and  he  too,  probably,  cast  out 
devils.  He  was  the  only  Judas  amongst  the  apostolic 
group,  and  it  is  quite  likely  he  came  from  a  higher 
social  position  than  the  other  disciples.  But  whether 
that  be  so  or  no,  when  he  became  an  apostle  he  left 
all  to  follow  Jesus.  He  was  capable  of  making 
sacrifices  for  an  ideal.  However  much  worldly 
ambition  was  mingled  with  his  apostleship,  he  had 
at  least  the  courage  to  renounce  the  life  that  he  was 
living,  and  throw  himself  into  a  crusade  which 
from  any  point  of  view  must  have  been  perilous. 

(d)  Do  not  forget  that  Judas  was  once  a  little 
child,  fondled  and  cherished  by  those  who  loved 
him.  His  mother  probably  spoke  of  him  as  '  dear 
little  Judas.'  He  was  not  always  the  distracted 
man  who  committed  suicide  in  despair : 

I  saw  a  Judas  once, 

It  was  an  old  man's  face.     Greatly  that  artist  erred. 

Judas  had  eyes  of  starry  blue, 

And  lips  like  thine  that  gave  the  traitor's  kiss. 

II 

Now,  as  we  consider  all  these  facts,  can  we  form 
any  theory  of  the  human  Judas  ?  Much  depends, 
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I  think,  upon  what  was  his  view  of  the  Messiah  and 
the  Messianic  kingdom.  What  was  the  view  of 
Peter  ?  What  was  the  view  of  Jude,  or  of  Philip, 
or  of  Simon  the  Zealot  ?  They  all  regarded  the 
Jewish  Messiah  as  an  Oriental  monarch,  who  would 
defeat  the  enemies  of  Judea,  drive  the  Roman  back 
to  Rome,  and  establish  the  great  Jewish  kingdom 
They  all  regarded  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  and  they 
thought  His  Messianic  work  was  to  establish  such  a 
kingdom.  They  learnt  very  slowly  that  their 
notions  of  the  Messiah  were  false.  It  was  only 
gradually  discovered  that  Jesus  would  not  conquer 
the  world  as  the  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  but  as 
the  Lamb  slain  from  the  foundations  of  the  world. 
Nothing  is  more  evident  in  Christ's  contact  with  His 
apostles  than  the  difficulty  they  had  to  appre- 
hend His  spiritual  Messiahship  and  repudiate  their 
traditions  of  mere  spectacular  manifestation  of  the 
divine  power — in  putting  their  national  enemies  to- 
flight. 

Judas,  like  the  other  apostles,  was  a  patriot,  ready 
to  follow  the  new  Messiah  to  the  death.  He  must 
have  been  greatly  influenced  by  the  personality 
of  Jesus.  He  believed  enough  in  His  greatness  to 
make  a  great  venture  for  His  cause.  Devotion 
and  love  were  evidently  in  his  heart,  or  he  would 
have  hardly  made  the  sacrifices  he  did.  Like  the 
other  disciples,  he  was  a  man  of  mixed  motiveSo 
Greed  and  ambition  and  worldliness  were  present 
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in  his  heart,  as  well  as  devotion  to  Jesus.  He  no 
doubt  expected  a  great  place  in  the  new  kingdom. 
Judas  was  a  man  of  worldly  views,  but  did  not 
Peter  savour  of  the  things  of  this  world  ?  Judas 
had  ambition  for  a  place  in  the  kingdom,  but  did 
not  James  and  John  clamour  that  one  might  be  on 
the  right  and  one  on  the  left  ? 

The  apostles  were  human  beings.  They  had  real 
devotion  to  Jesus,  but  as  far  as  they  are  revealed 
to  us,  along  with  that  devotion  there  was  mingled 
a  good  deal  of  worldliness  and  ambition.  They 
expected  they  would  sit  upon  twelve  thrones  when 
the  Roman  power  was  thrown  down  and  the  Jewish 
power  exalted.  They  would  be  the  twelve  judges 
in  Israel.  And  Judas  was  only  like  the  rest  in  this 
matter. 

Now,  contact  with  Jesus  gradually  made  the  dis- 
cerning members  of  the  apostolate  see  that  there 
was  either  something  wrong  in  their  notions  of  the 
Messianic  kingdom  or  something  unanticipated 
in  Christ's.  Never  let  it  be  forgotten  that  when 
Jesus  said,  '  The  Son  of  Man  must  needs  suffer  and 
die/  Peter  cried,  '  Be  it  far  from  Thee,  Lord ! ' 
Peter  had  recognized  the  Messiah  in  Jesus,  and  was 
willing  enough  to  follow  the  conquering  Lord  ;  but 
he  was  too  worldly  to  wish  to  be  the  follower  of  a 
crucified  criminal,  of  a  defeated  man.  We  have 
many  hints  in  the  records  that  as  the  spiritual 
purposes  of  Christ  gradually  manifested  themselves 
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to  the  mind  of  the  disciples  they  contradicted  all 
their  preconceived  notions  and  cut  across  their 
ambitions. 

Devotion  to  Jesus  saved  the  apostolate  as  a 
whole  from  tragedy.  Love  for  Him  overcame  their 
worldly  ambition,  but  there  must  have  been  a 
conflict  of  love  with  worldliness  in  the  hearts  of 
most  of  them.  But  with  the  other  disciples  the 
conflict  meant  the  victory  of  love.  The  worldly 
spirit  is  gradually  eliminated  from  their  hearts  by 
contact  with  Jesus.  The  love  of  Jesus  cleanses 
and  purifies  them.  In  the  case  of  Judas  the  conflict 
was  present,  but  worldliness  conquered  and  love 
was  defeated.  He  had  joined  Jesus  in  the  expecta- 
tion of  earthly  dignity  and  power.  He  was  unable 
to  accept  the  spiritual  kingdom  which  Christ 
offered  instead  of  the  worldly  kingdom  which  he  had 
looked  for,  and  he  was  shrewd  enough  to  see  that 
Christ  was  talking  about  something  of  which  he  had 
never  thought. 

This  is  indicated  in  the  passage  already  quoted 
from  the  sixth  chapter  of  St.  John's  Gospel.  Our 
Lord  had  been  talking  about  the  Bread  of  Life,  and 
claiming  that  He  was  as  necessary  to  the  spiritual 
life  of  man  as  bread  was  to  his  bodily  life.  c  He  had 
spoken  in  high,  mystical  terms.  He  had  made  the 
most  stupendous  claims  that  a  human  being  ever 
made,  so  that  *  many  of  His  disciples  went  back 
and  walked  no  more  with  Him/  R  is  then  that 
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He  turned  almost  pathetically  to  His  apostles  and 
said,  '  Will  ye  also  go  away  ?  '  and  it  was  then  that 
the  love  of  Peter  springs  out  in  devotion  to  Jesus. 
Peter  and  the  others  did  not  understand  what  He 
had  said  ;  but  they  loved  Him,  and  they  felt  that 
in  Him  was  their  only  hope,  so  Peter  cried,  '  Lord, 
to  whom  shall  we  go  ?  Thou  hast  the  words  of 
eternal  life.' 

Judas  gives  his  tacit  assent  to  Peter's  exclamation, 
but  it  is  evident  that  the  heart  of  Judas  was  with 
those  who  went  away.  From  that  hour  he  was  a 
traitor  in  the  camp,  and  it  is  then  that  Jesus  says, 
'  One  of  you  is  a  devil.' 

Where  contact  with  Jesus  and  love  for  Jesus 
enabled  the  other  disciples  to  conquer  their  world- 
liness,  Judas  seems  to  have  resented  the  fact  that 
Christ  was  not  offering  to  him  the  things  that  he 
expected  at  first,  and  the  evil  in  his  heart  conquered 
the  good.  He  might  have  said  : 

It  is  I 

That,  lying  by  the  violet  in  the  sun, 
Do  as  the  carrion  does,  not  as  the  flower, 
Corrupt  with  virtuous  season. 

And  so  the  corrupt  elements  of  the  heart  of  Judas 
became  more  corrupt  by  the  very  presence  of  Christ. 
Greed  and  worldliness  gradually  conquered  love,  and 
at  last  love  is  used  as  the  cloak  of  greed,  and  his 
supreme  deed  of  worldliness  and  selfishness  and 
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greed  is  the  prostitution  of  the  sacrament  of  love. 
His  treacherous  kiss  was  the  symbol  of  the  defeated 
love  in  his  heart.  He  gave  rein  to  the  conquering 
worldliness  of  his  mind,  and  committed  the  deed 
of  treachery  which  has  made  his  name  eternally 
infamous. 

Ill 

Did  Judas  become  utterly  evil  ?  Did  his  wicked 
treachery  put  him  absolutely  beyond  all  divine 
mercy  ?  You  remember  that  in  His  last  prayer 
Jesus  mentions  Judas.  He  calls  him  the  '  son  of 
perdition/  and  Martin  Luther  translates  that  term 
as  '  a  lost  child/  We  assume  that  Jesus  was 
repudiating  Judas  when  He  called  him  the  son  of 
perdition.  But  is  that  true  ?  Was  He  not  really 
praying  for  him — speaking  of  him  tenderly  as  a 
lost  child  ?  Listen  to  His  prayer  as  He  prays  for 
all  His  disciples : 

'When  I  was  with  them  in  the  world,  I  kept 
them  in  Thy  Name  ;  those  that  Thou  gavest  Me  I 
have  kept,  and  none  of  them  is  lost  save  the 
"  son  of  perdition  "  ' — the  lost  child. 

No,  Jesus  was  not  tearing  Judas  out  of  His  heart 
when  He  made  that  prayer,  He  was  lamenting  over 
His  dear  friend,  telling  His  Father  about  His  lost 
child.1  Put  yourself  in  the  place  of  Jesus,  and  think 

1  See  R.  J.  Campbell's  sermon  on  Judas,  in  New  Theology 
Sermons. 
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how  He  would  pray.  He  had  a  number  of  disciples 
and  friends  whom  He  loved,  and  He  came  to  the 
end  of  His  life,  and  prayed  His  Father  to  continue  to 
keep  His  friends  in  His  love  ;  He  was  gratified  He  had 
been  able  to  keep  those  who  had  been  true  to  Him  ; 
but  there  was  one  exception,  and  in  the  midst  of 
that  prayer  of  thanksgiving  you  can  hear  the 
broken  heart  of  Christ  sobbing,  '  But  there  is  a 
lost  child.  I  have  lost  none  save  one/  Oh!  the 
heart-break  in  it !  '  There  is  a  lost  child.'  It  is 
thus  that  He  thinks  of  Judas  ;  and  though  it  may 
be  true  our  hearts  are  black  as  the  heart  of  Judas, 
perhaps  the  Judas  heart  is  not  so  black  as  we  have 
thought,  and  perhaps  ours  are  much  blacker. 

'  The  lost  child ! '  Yes,  that  is  true !  Judas 
was  once  a  child.  He  too  was  one  of  God's  little 
ones,  and  we  are  told  '  to  take  heed  that  we  despise 
not  one  of  these  little  ones,  for  their  angels  do  always 
behold  the  face  of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven/ 
Do  you  know  what  it  means  to  have  a  lost  child  ? 
Have  you  ever  come  into  contact  with  a  mother, 
heart-broken  as  she  sees  her  son  prematurely 
dying  through  sin  and  evil-doing  ?  Do  you  think 
she  can  look  upon  him,  wrecked  and  ruined,  without 
remembering  that  he,  too,  was  once  an  innocent 
little  babe,  dear  to  her  beyond  words  ?  She  thinks 
of  the  innocent  face  of  the  babe,  the  childish  prattle 
of  days  long  ago,  and  his  angel  appears  before  the 
face  of  the  Father — the  angel  also  of  little  ones, 
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and  angels  do'not  grow  old.  The  passage  in  Matthew 
calls  lost  sheep  and  little  children  alike,  little  ones. 
And  the  angel  of  the  tost  sheep  is  the  angel  of  the 
little  child,  eternally  young  and  beautiful  in  the 
presence  of  God. 

And  Christ  thinks  not  with  hatred  and  resentment, 
but  with  inexpressible  tenderness  and  love,  of  Judas. 
And  Judas  had  once  loved  Jesus,  and  given  up  all 
for  Him  ;  the  same  man  that  by  transgression  fell. 


IV 

Judas  remains  a  startling  warning  to  us  all.  He 
is  no  devil,  so  bad  that  we  cannot  be  like  him,  but 
a  good  man  who  degenerated  through  worldliness 
and  greed  into  black  treachery.  Don't  think  of  him 
as  unique  ;  don't  think  of  his  deeds  as  beyond  your 
capacity — there  is  a  possibility  of  Judas  in  every 
one  of  us.  It  was  the  black  treachery  that  was 
evil,  and  treachery  that  repudiates  or  hurts  your 
friend  and  sacrifices  love  for  greed  is  always  Judas- 
like.  The  man  who  sacrifices  his  friend  to-day  for 
greed,  self-interest,  or  lust  would  have  sacrificed 
Jesus  if  he  had  been  in  contact  with  Him.  -w  Judas 
had  the  dreadful  opportunity  of  betraying  the 
Lord  of  Life.  That  opportunity,  in  a  literal  sense, 
is  not  ours  ;  but  even  in  our  life  opportunities  come 
to  betray  the  weak  and  the  innocent,  to  wrong  those 
whose  circumstances  are  not  as  good  as  our  own  ; 
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to  slander  those  who  depend  upon  us  behind  their 
backs ;  to  tell  the  cruel  lie  about  another  man, 
and  sometimes  the  not  less  cruel  truth;  to  forget 
the  claims  of  love  and  brotherhood ;  to  sacrifice 
the  interests  of  others  for  our  own  gain.  Do  not 
suppose  yourself  better  than  Judas  if  you  do  these 
things.  You  are  Judas,  you  are  murdering  the 
Christ,  for  has  He  not  identified  these  people  with 
Himself,  and  said,  '  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  unto 
one  of  the  least  of  these  ye  did  it  unto  Me.' 

Yes,  there  is  a  Judas  in  every  one  of  us,  and  an 
Esau  in  every  one  of  us,  and  Judas  and  Esau  are 
alike.  Judas  sold  his  birthright  for  thirty  pieces  of 
silver ;  Judas  sacrificed  the  spiritual  splendours  of 
Christ  for  a  few  sordid  coins.  How  many  men 
to-day,  even  in  the  Christian  Church,  in  the  same 
contact  with  Jesus  as  Judas  enjoyed,  sacrifice  the 
innocent  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver !  The  same 
desolation  and  misery  will  fall  upon  them  as  upon 
Judas. 

What  were  the  factors  of  his  remorse  ?  We 
cannot  tell,  but  one  at  least  of  them  would  be  the 
sense  that  he  had  played  the  fool  exceedingly.  He 
had  been  irritated  with  Jesus  because  he  thought 
He  was  giving  him  the  shadow  where  he  was  seeking 
the  substance.  To  him  the  spiritual  was  shadow, 
and  the  material  was  the  substance.  But  the  truth 
came  home  to  him  in  that  last  dark  hour.  It  was 
he  who  had  sacrificed  the  substance  and  greedily 
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gripped  the  shadow,  for  the  substance  is  always  the 
spiritual.  '  The  things  that  are  seen  are  temporal, 
and  the  things  that  are  not  seen  are  eternal.' 

Yes,  Judas  was  a  human  being  who,  by  trans- 
gression fell.  A  blunderer  he  was,  but  no  mere 
blunderer.  He  chose  the  mess  of  pottage,  and  he 
lost  his  birthright.  He  is  not  to  be  put  in  a  class 
by  himself  as  one  whose  wickedness  is  unapproach- 
able and  unique.  He  remains  a  great  warning 
to  us  all.  Greed,  worldliness,  and  selfishness  will 
cause  the  downfall  of  any  man.  The  old  conflict 
goes  on  in  our  hearts  to-day ;  the  conflict  between 
greed  and  love.  But  the  love  that  is  stronger  than 
death  is  stronger  than  greed ;  and  where  Judas 
lost  Peter  won,  and  we  shall  win  as  we  realize  that 
Love  is  best,  and  that  God  is  love ;  and  if  God  is 
for  us  who  can  be  against  us  ? 
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